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Preface 



The three goals of Peace Corps: 
tmph'cations for programming and training 

In 1961. the goals of Peace Corps were established in the Declaration of 
Purpose of the Peace Corps Act. Ail programming and training efforts must 
support the three goals of Peace Corps. They are: 



1. To help the people of other countries meet their needs for trained men and 
women. 

2. To promote a better understanding of the American people on the part of the 
peoples served. 

3. To promote a better understanding of other people on the part of the 
American people. 



Criteria-based development projects 

Most of our efforts in programming and training relate to updating, expanding, or 
adjusting established projects. Whether you are working on an established 
project or developing a new one, you have criteria to guide you. These project 
criteria, which are described In detail throughout this manual, fall into the two 
categories below. 

♦ Criteria reflecting Peace Corps development philosophy and host country 
need. Criteria in this category describe the need for the project to increase 
local capabilities, benefit the needy, and seek a lasting solution. Each 
project, to achieve success, should include the beneficiaries in the 
development process, use locally available resources, and operate at the 
local level. Peace Corps projects must not displace qualified and available 
local workers. The projects should be complementary to other development 
activities in the host country and have the potential for replication. 

♦ Criteria reflecting resource availability. The availability of resources is a 
reality which all of us In development activities must face constantly. Peace 
Corps projects deal with this reality by making sure that projects are planned 
and continued based on the types and numbers of potential Volunteers, 
local Peace Corps resources, and host agency resources. 

As you participate in the evolut:»)n, expansion, and adjustment of Peace Corps 
projects, focus on meeting as many of the established project criteria as 
possible. 
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T 1 OpiCS. 


• 


Overview 




• 


Understanding the background and purpose 




• 


Reviewing the basic terms 




• 


Reviewing the key events and documents 




• 


Using the PATS format 



Overview 

Programming and training field staff members usually arrive on the job and find 
things happening in every direction. At first sight it is difficult to tell where 
anything has begun or will ever end. Acronyms abound and deadlines appear 
without warning. It seems exciting on the one hand and chaotic on the other. 

This manual is a guide to bring order out of chaos and to distinguish 
development initiative from crisis intervention. While you. Peace Corps 
programming and training field personnel, will find daily emergencies and 
expectations to deal with, you will also want to find time to plan. Planning is a 
way to make sense out of programming and training so that Peace Corps field 
staff can go beyond sustaining operations and contribute tc development. 

Field staff members often find themselves bogged down in the details or 
consumed by Volunteer support. The various and complex issues of Volunteer 
support - from administrative problems to counseling techniques - are not 
addressed in this manual. However, it is clear that if programming and training 
efforts are strengthened, Volunteer performance will improve and satisfaction 
will increase. To decrease the time-consuming demands of Volunteer support, 
therefore, it is importani to master the programming and training aspects of the 
job. This manual is a tool you can use to help yourself develop additional skills 
in programming and training as they are practiced in Peace Corps. 
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Understanding the background and purpose 



With programming and training guidelines already provided in various sources, 
why was the PATS manual developed? The framework for PATS came from 
Peace Corps staff in the field during surveys conducted in 1988 and previous 
years. The field made requests for an expanded training system, additional 
information on Volunteer Recruitment Services (VRS) guidelines for obtaining 
Volunteers, and monitoring and evaluation strategies. PATS is an attempt to 
provide that additional information and to integrate the major tasks of 
programming and training into one main source. As programming and training 
efforts change and become more consistent, PATS will be updated and 
expanded as necessary. 

While PATS contains important information, including changes in how some 
programming guidelines are explained, it does not depart from the process 
described in the IPS (Integrated Programming System) manual. The 
development of PATS may be viewed as a continuation of IPS - a source of 
greater detail and integration of programming with training. 

PaTS Is a resource document which can be used by Peace Corps staff who are 
involved in programming and training. The task descriptions, guidelines, 
examples, and definitions used are intended to be practical and informative 
rather than restrictive. With the high rate of staff turnover built into Peace Corps 
operations, documentation of procedures is essential. PATS, along with many 
other sources (listed in the Bibliography) from ail leve!:* of Peace Corps, 
provides the programming and training documentation you will need. 
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Reviewing the basic terms 



Over the years, Peace Corps has developed Its own vccabulary to describe 
what we do and how we do it. Below are a few generU terms which are used 
throughout the PATS manual. A Glossary at the end of the manual repeats the 
terms below (alphabetically) and includes others. Each country program, and 
even each project, has a few unique terms. You will want to learn those which 
apply to you. 



Programming terms 

Programming refers to all of the steps involved in developing, implementing, 
and managing Volunteer activities. Volunteer activities are described differently 
depending upon the Peace Corps level being discussed. For example: 



♦ Program - refers to all Volunteer activities within one country. Example: 
The entire Peace Corps operation in Costa Rica is referred to as the Peace 
Corps Program in Costa Rica and includes ail activities in which 
Volunteers are involved. 



♦ Sector - refers to all Volunteer activities within one content area, such as 
health or agriculture. Example: All Peace Corps activities in Costa Rita 
which involve Volunteers working in health, usually under the direction of 
one Associate Peace Corps Director (APCD), make up the health sector. 



♦ Skill Cluster - the range of acceptable backgrounds which a Volunteer 
may have. 



♦ Project ~ refers to all Volunteer activities related to a common purpose. 
Example: Under the health sector in Costa Rica, there are two projects - 
one Sanitation Project and one Nutrition Project - each with a separate set 
of objectives. 



♦ AA - Assignment Area - a generic jot title and code number for a 
Volunteer position. 
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Assignment - refers to a description of an individual Volunteer's activities 
for the project. Example: In the Nutrition Project In Costa Rica, there are 
two Volunteer assignments: 1) an assignment which Includes activities 
requiring the skills of a person with a degree in health and/or nutrition, and 
2) an assignment which includes activities requiring the skills of a person 
who has a background and an expressed interest in community extension 
work in health and nutrition. 



AG Sector 




Project A Project B 



Country Program 



ED Sector 




Health Sector 



Project C Project D 




A-Assignment Area 



Training terms 

Tralriing refers to all of the orientation and skill/knowledge/attitude learning 
activities that occur over the course of a Volunteer's involvement with Peace 
Corps, starting with the recruitment phase and ending with a close of service 
conference. Most training terms refer to key events, such as PST and 1ST, and 
documents, such as DOW and SOW. These terms are defined beginning on 
page 6, Reviewing the key events and documents. 



Monitoring and evaluation terms 

Monitoring and Evaluation refer to gathering and analyzing Information about the 
implementation and impact of various programming, training, and support 
activities. Peace Corps managers, as well as all staff, use the information to guide 
and improve their efforts. More specifically: 

♦ Monitoring - is the process of gathering and analyzing information as part of 
a regular reporting system (standard Volunteer reports on the project, for 

example). 

♦ Periodic Evaluation - is a special data collection and analysis, sometimes, 
carried out by an objective outsider, to determine project or program 
effectiveness, to review management issues, or to reorient or revitalize an 
existing project. 
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Project criterta 

P«"*'<ict criteria refers to the Peace Corps guidelines which should be 
iftc ^orated into ea(.n project. They are: 

^ ^ • ^ ^ 

Summary of Project Criteria 

Reflecting Peace Corps Development Philosophy and Host 
Country Need 

1 . Project Increases local capacities. 

2. Beneficianes are among the needy. 

3. Project seeks lasting solution. 

4. Beneficiaries are part of the project development process. 

5. Project uses locally available resources. 

6. Volunteer assignments are at local levels where needs occur. 

7. Volunteers do not displace qualified and available local workers. 

8. Project is complementary to other development activities. 

9. Project has potential for replication. 

Reflecting Resource Availability I 

1 . Types and numbers of Volunteers required reflect available applicant pcoi. 

2. Local Peace Corps operations have staff and resources to support project 
and Volunteers. 

3. Host agencies have staff and resources to support project and Volunteers. 

4. Volunteers are provided with the training and support necessary to complete 
their assignments. 
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Reviewing the Icey events and documents 

Every organization has standard reports which must be completed and regular 
events which must be scheduied. Peace Corps Is no exception. Ours, 
however, tend to vary in name and approach due to the numbers of people 
involved, vast differences in locations, and a Peace Corps tradition of individual 
style. You will find, though, that with all of the variances, there is an overall 
consistency to purpose and content of the key events scheduled and the 
documents produced. Those which relate to programming and training are 
defined below. 

♦ CMPB - Country Management Plan and Budget - an annual document 
{submitted in two sections) which contains information on the program 
strategies, project information on each project in the country, and a 
description of programming and training events and budget for the country 
program. 

€■ COTE - Calendar of Training Events ~ a session-by-session, hour-by- 
hour, schedule of a training event. 

♦ cose - Close of Service Conference - a planned event which marks the 
end of Volunteer service, usually held three to six months before the 
completion of service. Activities are planned to assist Volunteers in 
making the transition back to the United States and to receive Volunteer 
feedback on their assignments. 

♦ Contractor Training Evaluation Report - a report written by the Peace 
Corps Contracting Officer's Technical Representative (COTR). The report 
assesses a contractor's work on a training event, such as a PST. 

♦ Country Agreement - a legally binding document developed by Peace 
Corps and the overseeing host country governmental body responsible for 
Peace Corps concerning Peace Corps program strategies. 

♦ DOW - Description of Work - a document written by Peace Corps staff (in- 
country) to describe in detail a specific training event or training cycle for a 
group of traineesA/oiunteers. It is provided to the Training Manager at 
least one month prior to the start of training. 

♦ Evaluation Work Sheet ~ document which describes the evaluation and 
monitoring plan for a project. 

♦ 1ST - In-Service Training - training activities which take place in the 
assigned country during Volunteer service and which address their on- 
going training needs. 1ST reports are completed to evaluate the training 
event, the trainers, and tiie Volunteers. 
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♦ MSG - Mid-Service Conference - an event scheduled for Volunteers who 

are approximately half way through their assignments. The conference 
provides training and development opportunities and obtains feedback 
from Volunteers. 

♦ MOU - Memorandum of Understanding - when referring to training, this 
document is one written by Peace Corps staff and the contractor Training 
Manager to clarify the agreement reached betVi^een the two parties. The 
agreement ensures that they have discussed how the training program will 
be implemented and that the contractor agrees to provide the training as 
described. The MOU spells out any adjustments made to the training 
program within the legal limits of the contract. 

♦ PDO - Pre-Departure Orientation - a two- or three-day program held in the 
U.S. which gives trainees an overview of their overseas assignments. 

♦ Project Agreement - a document developed by Peace Corps in 
conjunction with all collaborating parties concerning project roles and 
responsibilities. Also known as Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) in 
some countries. 

♦ Preliminary Project Plan - a guide to pull the pieces of the initial planning 
steps of a project together and to summarize what has been accomplished. 

♦ Project Plan ~ a document that describes a project strategy, project, and 
Volunteer assignments. It must be compatible with Peace Corps 
programming criteria and host country needs. 

♦ PST ~ Pre-Service Training ~ a training event which takes place in the 
assigned country before the trainees are sworr. in Volunteers. Training 
activities cover knowledge, skills, and attitudes in technical, language, 
cross-cultural, and personal health an j safety areas. PSTs prepare 

Volunteers for the first three to six months of service. Final PST reports are 
completed showing an evaluation of the training event, the trainers, and 
the trainees. 

♦ QTRS - Quarterly Trainee Request System - a document submitted 
quarterly to Peace CorpsA/Vashington (Office of Volunteer Recruitment and 
Selection) by ^ach country program to project the numbers and types of 
Volunteers needed for the country projects. 

♦ SOW - Statement of Work Part of the contractual docun-iant which 
outlines tne responsibilities of a person performing a Personal Services 
Contract (PSC) or an organization performing under a non-Personal 
Services Contract. The SOW is one section of the Request for Proposal for 
contractors who want to submit a bid for a project. 
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♦ SST - Stateside Training - a training event for technical skill building 
provided in the United States when the technical training is not available 
in-country, or when financial support is not available. SB i Is for trainees 
before they go to their assigned countries. Length of training varies 
depending upon project needs and trainee skills. 

♦ TA- Task Analysis - a document which defines a Volunteer assignment 

by breaking each major project objective into the specific activities the 
Volunteer must perform. 

♦ TCT - Third Country Training - PST training activity which takes place in a 
country other than the United States or the country of Volunteer service. It 
typically includes trainees from more than one country. TCTs are 
scheduled when the appropriate training is not available in stateside or in- 
country training. 

♦ Training Design - provides general information, such as topic, trainers, 
dates, and sites on a training event that Is to be presented. A training 
design is developed for each budgeted training event, such as the PST or 
the 1ST Language Workshop. The content of the design is determined by 
pre-training research. 

♦ TOT - Training of Trainers - a program to prepare training staff which 
typically lasts a minimum of seven days. The program Is attended by the 
Training Manager, Coordinators, Language Instoictors and other 
instructors, and support staff as determined by the Training Manager. 

♦ TOT Report - a written report which compiles the results of the TOT 
workshop. The report includes a general assessment of the training group 
as well as individual assessments of training staff. 

♦ Training Syllabus - a detailed outline of a training event. A training 
syllabus is developed for each training event and includes the schedule, 
learning objectives, activities, and methodology for each session. The 
syllabus is shared with trainees, host country reps, each trainer, and 
interested field staff. 

♦ VAD - Volunteer Assignment Description - a document sent to invitees 
which outlines the responsibilities, activities, work objectives, cross-cultural 
expectations, living conditions, entry skills and other competencies 
required for each Volunteer assignment. (Formerly known as the TAC 
sheet.) See the Appendix for further detail on the VAD, including due 
dates. 
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Using the PATS format 



The PATS manual has been organized for quick access so you can approach 
your job in the same way! Read about the PATS menu, the basic outline of 
each section, the icons (symbols) and examples so you can make the best use 
of the information in the manual. 



The PATS menu 

How is the PATS manual organized? PATS is divided into the six major 
sections shown below in the basic PATS menu. You will find the PATS menu 
throughout the manual. Mor^ detail will be added to the menu as you work 
through the manual. 
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Section topics 

At the beginning of each section, there Is a box 
containing the topics covered in the section. 
This allows you to get a quick idea of whether 
or not the section contains the information you 
need at the time. 




Section content 

Information in each section is meant to apply to all Peace Corps programs and 
projects, even though variations naturally occur. The emphasis is placed on 
existing programs rather than new ones since most programming and training 
efforts are for existing programs. You will find guidelines, however, for new 
programs as well. 

Specific procedures for accomplishing a programming and training task are 
provided where possible in each section. Guidelines, examples, forms, work 
sheets, and additional resources are also included. Helpful hints from field staff 
will provide extra insight into how a procedure or guideline can be applied. 

The manual continually provides guidelines and points outs the need for 
integration of all major activities within programming and training. Methods and 
examples are included to show how one individual's actions are tied to 
another's, how one training event is tied to a project objective, and how 
planning is tied to monitoring and evaluation. 



Key points 

Each section ends with a list of key points from the section. If you are already 
familiar with a section and simply want a refresher, read the key points to save 
time. 
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icons 

PATS contains icons which help *ocus your attention on certain things. These 
shortcuts wiii help you to acces^ the information you need more quickly. 



Key event - so you can get it on your calendar 
before it occurs. 




9 




Key document to produce - such as the 
CMPB. 



Helpful hints from the field - from those who 
have been there. 



PATS relationships/integration - how what 
you do affects someone else. 



Step-by-step procedure - with an occasional 
side step since things are never simple. 



Other resource materials to use - reports, 
manuals, people, whatever. 



Caution - this could be a problem area! 
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Ongoing examples 

To help make the information in the manual more applicable to day-to-day 
actions, there are two examples of projects described throughout. The steps 
Involved in programming and training are explained as they apply to these 
examples. The first example Is an agriculture project in Country A; the second 
is an education project in Country B. 



Quick access points 

To provide quick access points to the manual, the typical approaches are also 
available: detailed table of contents, section dividers, cross-reference points, 
and an Index. A glossary at the end helps you to quickly learn the Peace Corps 
definition of tenns. An annotated bibliography of resources used for this manual 
is also included. 



Appendix 

The appendix contains reports/documents too lengthy to include in the main 
body of the manual. 
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4* Topics: 


• Overview 




• Getting started wherever you are 




• Understanding the Peace Corps time frames 




• Using the PATS menu 




• Key points 
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Overview 



Whether you are just starting your responsibilities or continuing in your 
programming and training efforts, you can use the information in the PATS 
manual. As time pennits, you can read and study the manual from front to back. 
If you have just found out that you are personally responsible for three 
upcoming events and one major document, you may want to try a different 
approach. Spend some time figuring out what PATS is all about - major 
sections, general content, access points. Determine which section or sections 
apply to you immediately and read those carefully. Go back later and read the 
remaining sections to get a better overall picture. 
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Getting started wherever you are 



Below are a few helpful hints to get you started. 



New field staff 



9 



To get an understanding of your responsibilities, use this 
manual, local staff and resources, and other programming 
and training documents to Identify: 



♦ specific project responsibilities such as liaison with host agency, Volunteer 
needs, resources, etc. 

♦ events which you must plan, attend. 

♦ documents which you must develop or contribute to. 

♦ processes, such as monitoring, in which you must participate. 

♦ calendar dates which you must be aware of and calendars which you must 
develop. 

If you are new to the field, or perhaps still in training for your overseas 
assignment, try to find the time to read through tne manual thoroughly. The "big 
picture" really helps. 



Experienced field staff 



Use the quick access points (table of contents, Index, 
section dividers, section topics) or the PATS menu 
described in this section to locate the information you need. 
PATS, and other programming and training resources, will 
be useful to you when you need guidance for a specific 
event, explanation of a specific document, or an oven/iew of 
a process. 
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Understanding the Peace Corps time frames 




Getting started in programming and training first requires an 
understanding of the typical flow of Peace Corps events 
When is the QTRS uue? When do the VADs have to be in 
Washington? When are PSTs held? How often do site 
visits have to be done and where do they fall in the 
process? With all o? our variations in Peace Corps 
programs and projects, this basic flow of time remains fairly 
consistent. The first section of the CMPB, for example Is 
submitted in March; QTRS and VAD reports must be 
submitted on a quarterly basis. 



The schedule venations which occur are very often the result of host agency 
needs. Peace Corps schedules should enhance the host agency's initiative 
rather than block it. Scheduling must be accomplished through cooperative 
efforts With the host agency. There are three time frames, gr cycles which will 
help you to put this flow together in your mind 



The Annual Planning Budget Time Frame 

Paying attention to this calendar means receiving funding and 
Volunteers from Washington. Regardless of when you arrive the PC 
year will be underway - with reporting requirements on certain dates 



Armuat 
Planning/ 
Budgev 
\Jime Ffamey 



New PC 



N®wfY 



New FY 

hH 



® CMPB due in PC/W (Section Om in March; Section Two in May) 
Ml OTRS'VADs due ^' 
FY Fiscal Year 



You can see that on the example above, this tour moves through four fiscal 
years and encompasses two Country Management Plan and Budaet 
submissions and ten QTRS and VAD submissions 
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c 

The Volunteer Group Time Frame 

This calendar helps you to get a fix on the cycle of Volunteer activities. 
When do they arrive? When are key training events scheduled? You will 
inherit some groups already in their jobs - one group may have six 
months left, another nine months. Two new groups may be coming in 
soon after you arrive. 

Each Volunteer group cycle Is at least 24 months long. You will inherit 
some activities <n various stages of planning for these groups. You will 
need to continue planning for these and plan the remaining ones as well. 
And, of course, there are the future Volunteer groups to consider. Sound 
simple? The calendar below is an example of a Volunteer group 
calendar for three separate groups. 



Sfi': Ed M/S 



As 



Fall 



Winter 



^ PST 

use \ cose 



Spring ; Summer 



Fall 



fST#1 MSC^ST#2 



COS 



IST#1 



Winter 



4 0^1 0^1 - 



spring 



cose 



cosc 



Summer 



cos 



cos 



COS* 


Closa of Som£^ 


POO- 


Pre-Dopaftufo Ortotitall{3*i 


cosc 


- CioSG d Service Conlenonce 


SST - 


Sfateskle Training 


MSC - 


Mid-Service Conferonce 


VAD- 


Volunloof At^QRmef^ Dosaiptlon 


1ST- 


ln-Sef\to Training 






PST- 


PfC'SeivIco TfoifHn^ 
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Personal Tim© Frames 

You will find It helpful to begin identifying key time frames which affect you 
personally. Specific dates can then be determined and coordinated with 
other responsibilities. For example. If you are scheduled to attend a staff 
retreat in March, you may want to complete your work on the CMPB (due in 
March) before the retreat. 

FY 90 FY 91 FY 92 

EOD ETA ; Personal Staff Pofsoaaf ! Staff Personal 

1/3 2/27 I imve Retreat loavs j Retreat Leave 

S 2 dap 5 d a p J 2 days 3 days 



JFMAMJJASOND JFMAMJJASOND J^MAMJJA 
OSD i i EOT 

1/29 2«3 ' ' 8S6 

EOD - Entry On Dirty OSD - Overseas Staff Development 

ETA - Estimated Time of Arrival EDT - Estimated Departure Time 



Your calendar 



9 



Begin immediately to make a calendar for yourself using the time 
frames jusl explained. Add details to your calendar as you work 
through other sections of the PATS manual. For example, 
planning and managing activities by project (explained in Section 
Four) can be added as you determine aopropriate lead times and 
due dates. Problem analyses, project goals and objectives, tasks 
analyses ~ add these key activities to your calendar. Once 
completed, you'll know which events/documents/activities you will 
need to plan for at any given time. 



9 

9 



Once you develop the "big picture" calendar, you can begin to fill 
in specific days and times. Many people develop two calendars - 
the "big picture" as a quick reference over a longer period of time 
and a more detailed one for a shorter time frame. 



Color-coding your calendar is helpful. For example, document 
due dates could be in blue; key events could be in green; personal 
dates in red; planning/managing tasks u* black. 
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Work jointiy with host country counterparts to determme dates for 
key events. The counterparts are likely to have information which 
will affect planning for various activities. 



Share your calendar with other Peace Corps staff memfe)ers. 
Several activities must be coordinated among the staff. 



Using the PATS menu 



Based on what you have seen in the calendars, there is a flow of events, 
procedures, and documents for which you are responsible. Once you have 
begun your own calendar, look at the first few months of work and determine what 
you need to learn first. Us© the PATS menu below, which Is a visual table of 
contents for this manual, to help you quickly find the sections that can help you. 




ERIC 
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Key points 



The PATS manual is for a// programming and training staff. 



♦ New field staff can use the manual and other resources to get a quick fix on 
responsibilities and then read more carefully as time permits. 



♦ Experienced field staff can use PATS as a review of their programming 
and training responsibilities and as a series of guidelines for the tasks to 
be undertaken. 



♦ Understanding the typical Peace Corps time frames helps you get started 
in your job. 



Developing a calendar of your own which Includes planning/budgeting 
activities. Volunteer activities, and staffing patterns will help you. 



The PATS menu Is a visual table of contents to the manual. 
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Assessing ttie country program 




4* Topics: 




Overview 




• 


Learning about the development status of the 
host country 




• 


Updating yourself on the country program 




• 


Developing or updating the country program 
strategy 




• 


Key points 
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Overview 



In Section Two you Identified upcoming activities which you are involved in. As 
you t>egin work on these individual activities, it is also Important for you to 
assess the overall Peace Corps program in the country. This section helps you 
to assess the development status of your host country and whether or not the 
current Peace Corps program is relevant to host country needs. 

Usually, Peace Corps attempts to assess development status and Peace Corps 
programs annually as part of the preparation for the CMPB due in Washington 
in two sections (Section One in March, Section Two in May). Sometimes this is 
only a "cut and paste" effort of previous CMPB submissions. This is unfortunate 
because the development status and needs of each host country change. To 
be a credible development organization, Peace Corps should regularly assess 
each program. The assessment must be a joint effort between Peace Corps 
and the host country: Peace Corps staff members, Volunteers, host country 
counterparts/co-workers, beneficiaries, local and national leaders - all 
participate in the assessment process. 

This section suggests ways to quickly and efficiently gather assessment 
information so that you, as a staff member, will know the development situation 
and be able to adjust your projects to stay on target with current development 
needs. 
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Learning about the development 
status of the host country 



The guidelines which follow will provide a framework as you go about 
assessing the development status of the host country. The guidelines are 
based on what has worked for experienced field staff. You will be able to add 
your own touches to the framework as you progress through your assessment. 



9 



Remember to document and organize your sources of 
information, techniques, etc. This will help when 
assessment time retumsl Also, assessment information is 
often linked directly to monitoring and evaluation needs of 
projects (see Section Six). The work you do here will help 
you later on. 



The basic steps 



No matter when the assessment takes place; no matter who 
is responsible for it, it must include the following basic 
steps: 



1 . Work jointly with the host country to learn about the development status of 
the host country. 

2 . Become familiar with key development documents (current and major 
historical ones) appropriate to your projects (such as a five-year plan for 
the country). 

3 . Inter/iew development workers, host agency staff, and when possible, 
beneficiaries at the national, regional, and local levels. 

4 . Double-check information collected. Often, problems and needs are 
perceived differently by different groups national planners versus 
regional administrators versus local level community people, for example. 
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Categories of information 

How do you sift out the Information that you need about the host country from 
the documents and the interviews? One way is to keep in mind certain 
categories of information so that you can organize as you go. The three 
categories below will guide you. 

♦ Host country development initiatives and priorities 

♦ Historical overview of the host country (physical description, economy, 
social structure, political system, culture, population trends) 

♦ Historical update (covering the past year and emphasizing economy, 
social structure, political system, culture) 



The categories of information listed above link directly with 
the content of the annual CMPB submissions. Be sure to 
look at the current CMPB instructions and content rtjquests 
so your information gathering will serve "double duty." You 
will get a handle on the host country development needs 
and prepare your sections of the CMPB. 
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indicators of devBlopm&nt status 

Now that you have the steps to take and the cf .tegories of information to seek, 
the next item Is to determine the indicators that tell you what you need to know 
about the host country. An indicator is simply a sign of what Is happening in the 
host country. Considered together, several indicators will point you in the right 
direction for identifying the development status of the host country. Types of 
indicators to consider include: 

Public/private power structure for example: 

• organization of government agencies 

• political system 

• influential private organizations and individuals 

• involvement of each In development 

■ ml^Mi"^*' T Ttrn-" L «i-in«B«rT.- --L" nw r".l."L. i Ml ' I I «.I.H» ■ -Tr.T~l~'-~ "'•^»»»»^ »»1 ^'L» f Tlln'ai ^mi\r ~ 1>ill H>l *»ll>ft^-»— 

Economic structure induding: 

• GNP (Gross National Product) 

• average annual income 

• number of poor majority 

• major products 

• natural resources/import necessities 

• Income sources/^ob structure 

• demographics 

• debt/foreign aid figures 



Socio-cuitural norms sucti as: 

• traditional gender roles 

• values/belief systems 

• religious affiliations 

• class structures 

• literacy rates 



National development priorities from: 

• published list of priorities, Initiatives, or strategies 
supported by power structure, such as 
Government Development Plan 

• lists identified by other development agencies, such 
as U.N. or USAID, including those from the private 
sector, U.S. embassies, religious organizations 

• needs identified by key individuals 

• public health statistics (such as infant mortality rates) 



Development projects underway including projects by: 

• the host country government 

• other development agencies 
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Information collection', 
resources and techniques 

How do you get the Information on the various Indicators? Although sources 
vary from country to country, there are some resources and techniques which 
apply to most of the countries we serve. Cultural sensitivity is an essential pert 
of the information collection process in ail countries. 

The CMPB 




The CMPB submissions for the previous year is the first 
place to look. Reading previous CMPBs of the country 
program will give you a good history. If you are establishing 
a program for the first time in a country, read CMPBs from 
other countries. 



Host government documents 




Host government documents are a valuable source of 
information. Published reports from key agencies are 
usually available if you visit the agencies directly. Most 
countries have a planning document, such as the Five-Year 
Development Plan, that outlines the goals of the country 
and plans for achieving those goals. The plans also 
provide background information on the country's 
development priorities. 

Other development agencies 

Other development agencies, such as the United Nations, World Bank, USAID, 
and private volunteer organizations, often have valuable information. Contact ' 
individuals locally, nationally, or internationally and work to maintain ongoing 
relationships. Contact information should be on file in the Peace Corps in- 
country office or in the offices of the ministries. Obtain the latest information 
available. Find out what development projects are underway in the country; 
what is working, what isn't. 



Typically, the ministries have a list of the other agencies and groups that are 
active in the country. The ministries are helpful in guiding the process of 
CO I labor? n with other agencies. 

Observation 



Get out in the country. Meet people in villages. See what is occurring and get 
ideas. Talk to rural people. Observe how needs are identified and how issues 
are addressed. You can learn a great deal by becoming part of the day-to-day 
activities of a village. 
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Media 

Local and regional newspapers, magazines, and other media sources often 
provide excellent current information. Read and observe media sources on a 
regular basis to develop an ongoing sense of what is happening in the country. 



Peace Corps resources 

In-country sources, such as Peace Corps Volunteers and other Peace Corps 
staff, are especially helpful In obtaining information on the development 
priorities. The Country Desk Unit (CDU), regional staff, and the OTAPS Sector 
Specialists are also excellent resources. 



The Interview 

One of the most effective ways to collect infonnation is through personal 
interviews with key individuals within the host country. Ministers, legislators, 
mid-levei government officials, and influential individuals in the private sector 
provide much of the information you need. Also, U.S. representatives, such as 
the U.S. ambassador and U.S. citizens employed in the a)untry, can provide 
useful Information. 

This step of the assessment phase does more than just give you the information 
you must have to determine or update development priorities. It also helps you 
to open doors to host country representatives. In working with them to assess 
their development needs, you will get their support in the early stages of 
planning and maintain their support for ongoing projects. The stronger the 
"buy-in" from host country representatives, the stronger the chances of success 
for Peace Corps in that country. 

To identify the individuals you need to interview, keep In mind that most 
countries have systems in place that directly relate to the development needs of 
that country. Typically, those systems are found in the ministries related tc 
planning, education, health, public welfare, finance, agriculture, labor, and 
commerce. 

Every country has its own protocol to guide you in obtaining appointments with 
key individuals and even in conducting the interviews. Consider ail formal and 
informal contacts who have authority to make decisions. Senior staff and other 
International representatives can provide valuable information here. 

Get your own copy of The Field Director's Handbook, 
OXFAM Manual for Development Workers (1 985). Each 
Peace Corps office has copies. 



REF 
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Updating yourself on the country program 



Now It's time to find out what and how Peace Corps is doing in the host country. 
There are several sources of Information which will help you gein an under- 
standing of the history of Peace Corps In the country, the current status, and 
resources and constraints. Your major information sources are other Peace 
Corps staff, Volunteers, host agency staff members, the CMP3, ministry 
agreements, and project plans. Below are some specific questions to ask and 
ideas to keep in mind. 



History and current status 

History of Peace Corps □ 
in the host courttry 

O 

□ 
□ 

Q 



How long has Peace Corps been in the 
host country? 

What have been the major 
successes/problems? 

What have been the types of projects in 
previous years? 

How many Peace Corps Volunteers 
(PCVs) have served in the country? 

What level of support has the host 
country given in the past? 

What collaborative efforts have 
occurred with other development 
agencies? 
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Country - What Have Been the Major Successes/Problems? 

Peai.? Co^ antered Country A In 19S5. During Its tong hl^ory In Countty A, Peace 
Corps prc^grammina has unde^ons several transitions. In the eariy days, Peace Corps 
fO(^s@d on placing a large nunr^r of U.S. trained generaHsts/community development 
Volunteers. In the eariy and rr^-70s, severe budget constraints and a technocrat 
mental among Host Ccaintry Agencies (HCAs) led to a sharp reduction of PCVs. Today 
Peace Corps Is once again e}(periencing growth, but this time the various HCAs and 
Peace Corps have pnidently Increased the amourrt of technical training for PCV 
generalists artd are placing more technically qualified PCVs in sites where they are 
accessible to generailst Volunteers. 



Country A sector requests have not varied over the years. Agriculture, forestry/natural 
resource development, education, and health and water sanitation have always 
conposed about 80% of the requests. However, as rampant popi'lation growth (3.8% 
annually) and heavy rrtigratbn to the cities takes place, there is now more interest in small 
enterprise development and youth development. 



Both the Peace Corps and the HCAs agrf;e that PCVs have been most successful 
worthing In village settings. Inproved in-service and enhanced technical training of 
agricuKural/^eneraiist PCVs have resulted in an increa«^ confidence level among HCAs 
and PCVs. The host country also recognizes the significant contribution which PCVs 
have made in assisting local health technicians in relaying basic health and sanitation 
messages to uneducated populations. 



Twenty-five years of program history has taught Peace Corps and the HCAs that PCVs are 
happiest and most effective when they have an opportunity to serve the neediest in a 
direct fashion. 



Peace Corps failures over the years have been primarily due to placing young PCVs in 
positions that demand a high level of experience where sufficient technical training and 
supfXJrt to generalist PCVs were not provided. Peace Coips and the host country have 
learned from these mistakes and are taking steps to correct these errors through 
Improved programming and training. 



Due to hyper-inflation, all HCAs are severely understaffed and have insufficient resources 
to adequately support local wori<e.'S with per diem and travel expenses. Thus the 
requests for PCVs to work in villages where there are few or no social or technical 
extensionists are increasing. Unfortunately the HCAs have little or no support mon<»y for 
PCV travel. However, Peace Corps and HCAs have (»mbined resources to provide 
PCVs with mountain bikes. 
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Country B Example: History of Peace Corps in the Host 
Country - What Have Been the Major Successes/Problems? 

Peace Corps has been continuously In Country B for 10 years since 1979, 15 years after 
It won its independence from Great Britain. Initially, both Teaching English as a Foreign 
Lan^age (TEFL) and heafth Volunteers were respectively reqi;<j^ed tn secondary 
school positions and in the only nursing college. Until 1983 thSise were very successful 
progran® fielding a total of 50 TEFL teactiers (AA 171 ) and 10 nurse tutors (AA 154). 
Due to political instability, these prt^ams never expanded, nor were other, nr«jre viii« 
based projects explored. 



After a civilian-backed cmp in 1984, Peace Corps was asked to liKjrease its assistance in 
the agriculture and health extension areas as well as in various education positions other 
than basic TEFL The successes, to date, In these expansloris are the receptivity of the 
new-and c^ntlr^jous-dvH administration to the work of Peace Corps hi the rural areas. 
Volunteers In agriculture and health extension have been well received by their local 
communities and have learned the basic cultural customs and language. Both Volunteers 
and local citizens recognize that there is a need for assistance; therefore, rne level of work 
and the receptivity for Volunteers keep them busy and basically satisfied. 



Unfortunately, thli need has its frustrating side which causes endless problems for 
villagers, Volunteers, and Peace Corps staff. Due to increasing inflatfon and plummeting 
trade opportunities, neither the civil government nor the local community has sufficient 
resources to hire or train either host country extension workers to serve as Volunteer 
counterparts or regional ministry representatives who could collaborate with APCDs in 
project planning or implementation. No housing or transportation suppon !s provided to 
any project. WHh decreasing supj;K>rt from central Peace Corps funds, programming is 
becoming more and more difficult in Country B. 
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Curr&tft status of Peace Corps Q How is the purpose of Peace Corps 
in the host country perceived by the host country? 

□ What are the sector Initiatives and 
priorities? 

□ (s Peace Corps providing the level of 
support Identified by the host country? 

□ Does the host country perceive Peace 
Corf s as being receptive and 
responsive to identified needs? 

□ What are the numbers and types of 
projects? 

□ How well does each project meet the 
established project criteria described in 
the Preface of this manual? 



□ What are the numbers and categories 
of staff and Volunteers? 



□ What is the level of host country support 
and involvement? 



□ How adequate is the budget? 

□ Is the budget flexible for developing, 
revising projects? 

□ What are the links/gaps between 
government development priorities and 
current Peace Corps priorities? 
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Country A Example: Current Status - What are the Sector 
initiatives and Priorities? 



As of FV 85, Country A has prioritized the folfowirg sectors as being essential for its 
development: 

• health and education 

• agriculture 

• natural resource development 

• small enterprise development 

White health and agriculture are listed nunrtfjer one in priority, the health budget 
a>mposes less than 2% of the total host country budget and the budget for education 
has plummeted from 30% to 16%. The host country is sincere about its interest in health 
and education but feels corrpelled to use its limited resources in the agricultural sector 
which produces some foreign reserves and basic food staples for Its fast-growing 
population. At times non-formal health and education activities are being promoted in 
conjunction with agrarian reform and cooperative development extension. 

The host aiuntry is sincere in its efforts to reduce environmental degradation and has 
increased its budget and activity level in this area. 

There is interest in Small Enterprise Development (SED) but it is totally dependent on 
foreign aid. Given the host country governments monetary and personnel constraints. 
PCVs are critica! to grass roots agriculture, health, and education programs. 

In agriculture, PCV agronomists and generalists work with Host Country National (HON) 
counterparts on hillside farming and irrigation projects, health child/survival and potable 
programs and at all levels of the formal and non-formal education system. 

Peace Corps Country A currently has 150 PCVs with another 50 trainees due to arrive in 
the next fiscal year. PCVs will work in the following skill areas. 

AA 110 - 20 agronomists 
AA 117- 65 hillside generalists extension 
AA 155-30 health educators 
AA 154 -8 nurses 

AA 170-6 water maintenance trainers 
AA 120-6 teacher trailers 
AA 170 - 5 literacy trainers of trainers 
AA 140 -10 SED 
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Country B Example: Current Status - What are the Sector 
Initiatives and Priorities? 

As Of FY 89. the sector initiatives for Country B are educdtion. health extension, and 
agricuitura research and extension. Ail are equally high priorities In terms of their 
respective ministries: education, health, and agriculture; but. the Ministry of Plan has 
indicated in its recent 5 Year Plan: 1990-1 995 thai agriculture research and extension, 
education, and health Is the order of priority. 



In the area of agriculture, the Ministry of Plan and the Ministry of Agriculture view "food 
self-sufficiency" as the top programmatic priority focusing on research for rural farmers in 
rice and vegetables and on extension education for the same population. In health, the 
survival of all children over one year of age is a primary goal finked to the Agriculture 
Ministry through nutrition education in primary schools. Education, therefore, is a high 
priority to ensure unlvereal, basic primary education specif icaiiy to train teachers in 
curriculum development along the lines of agriculture and health us well as through 
economic development ojnricula aimed at small-business enterprise, math, and science 
competencies. 



Peace Corps/B currently has 55 Volunteers with 20 trainees planned for the forthcoming 
fiscal year: 4 Volunteers are agriojltural researchers (AA 113), 10 are agricultural 
generatists (AA 117); 25 are either TEFL, math, or science Volunteers focusing on 
curriculum development and teacher training {AA 170); and 10 are health educators 
(AA 155) wori<ing with 6 nurse tutors (AA 154). 
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Resources and constraints 



Local resources 



for example: 



□ ministries 

□ embassies 

□ host country agency staff 

□ local organizations (schools and 

religious organizations, for example) 

□ private and public funding 
organizations 

□ other development organizations 

□ Volunteer expertise and access to 
information 



□ difficulty of coordinating 

collaborative efforts (lack of control) 

□ limited local resources 

Q special circumstances (geography, 
language, security) 

□ priorities exceed availability of 
trained people 

□ specific skills needed sometimes 
difficult to find 

□ time lapse between need 
identification and project 
implementation 



Local constraints 



for example: 
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Peace Corps/Washington resources for example: 

□ Volunteers 

□ overall strategy and development 
emphasis 

□ leadership and program guidance 

□ allocatior of resources and budget 
Q consultation 

□ technical information and assistance 

for exampfe: 

□ annua! funding cycle 

□ staffing turnover 

□ travel limitations 

□ availability of Volunteer supply 

Q shortage of scarce skills 
Volunteers 



Peace Corps/Washington 
constraints 
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Developing or updating f/ia 
country program strategy 

You have by now gathered the information you need on the developnnent status 
of the host country and the role of Peace Corps in the country. Use the 
information as you consider the following three spheres which influence the 
final program strategy. 




Peace Corps sphere of inffuencp 




Whatever action you tal<e, it must be based on the three 
goals of Peace Corps and the project criteria (see page 5, 
Sectiori One or page 52, Section Four for a detailed 
explanation of the criteria). To check the criteria on the 
availability of the most valuable resource to Peace Corps - 
Volunteers - review the Trends Anefysis available through 
VRS. You will be in a better position to gauge the future 
effectiveness of projects when you know the types and 
numbers of Volunteers being recru'ied. 



Host country sphere of influence 
at the national ievcl 

From the information you have collected, develop a concise list of the 
development needs and priorities established by the host country at the 
national level (by organizations such as the ministries). Prioritize them if 
possible. < 
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Host country sphere of influence 
at the local le^el 

Develop the same type of list for the local level - a concise list of development 
needs and priorities. 



Program strategy - 
the spheres of Influence 

The core of the program strategy must come from the overlap of the three 
spheres of influence. When the development needs of the local level are 
recognized and supported at the national level and are feasible for Peace 
Corps operation, chances for effective projects are greatly increased. 



When developing program strategy, consult the 
requirements of CMPB submissions first. You will be able 
to write program strategy statements which can be included 
directly in the CMPB and save time! 



The program strategy consists of the needs of the host 
country which are appropriate for Peace Corps 
involvement The needs are used In the planning stage 
(Section Four) as problem statements to begin project 
planning. 
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Country A Example: Program Strategy 



During the annual CMP8 meeting, Peace Coips staff reassessed curreint projects and the 
overaM oountry strategy. The staff used PCV and HCA satisfaction Indicators as foca? 
points in assessn^ their strategy and several sector impact evaluations recently 
conckK^ed by the HCA. 



L<w PCV attrition and high HCA satisfaction rates were prevalent In agrioilture projects 
vtfhlch <x>nti3lned natural resource management with improN^ produtaton technology. 
Health and potaWe water projects also showed high PCV extension rates and an 
Increased demarxl by viliagers for rmre systems. While teacher training projects are 
resulting In very favoraWe evaluations from the Ministry <rf Education, higher levels of 
attrition among PCVs were noted. COS and Early Termination (EV) evaluations indicated 
that some Education PCVs thought that college training could now be done by HCNs. 
Staff adopted the strategy of shifting projects to literacy training. 



Tedinlcal training for generallst hillside extensionists has proven to be successful and the 
staff urged that budget resources be prioritized so such training may continue. The host 
courttiy views hillside farming as their nunfter one priority for Peace Corps. Peace Corps 
country ^aff <»nairs and this project will remain as the post's nuntjer one priority. 



Health^rition arnJ water proje<as have been reassessed. It was deckled that agrioilture 
and natural resource programs should continue to be the chief priorities. Cluster 
health/nutrition education and potable water projects, however, could easily be 
expanded to Include hillside farmer associations, thus maximizlftg Peace Coips 
progranwnlng resources and efforts. 



The SED project is new and is focusing on food processing and artisanal housing 
Industries. Although all money for this project is from foreign sources, the rotating loan 
fund element of the program provides such activities with a sense of stability. 



In general. Peace Cofps Country A is satisfied with its overall strategy and views the post 
continuing on its present course of action which can be summarized as being: 

• targeted to rural and agricultural populations, 

• focused on basic human needs, 

• and oriented toward the use of generalist PCVs placed in clusters around more 
technically qualified Volunteers. 
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Country B Example: Program Strategy 



Ckturttry B's staff nrm! in a programming retreat In the tail of 1938 to determine a 
programming strategy that would integrate its agriculture, health, and educsatlon sectors. 
Reasgnlzing the prioritized needs of Country B as food sell-sufficiency; the survival of all 
children over one year of age: afKi universal, basto primary etiHcati^n. the staff reviewed 
the kinds of host country national and local support needdd as well as thf^ tyoes of 
Volunteer and projects Peace Corps could provkw. Tl- e following strategy w.-^s 
developed. 



Due to a need for food self-suffidency: the survival of all children over one 
year of age: arKi universal, ba^ primary education, Peace Corps/B h^ 
decided to focus on an integrated program linking its agriculture, health, and 
education projects. Volunteers and tli^ir counterparts v^rkir^ in agricyilure 
research will Infomti agricajlture extension woil^ers and health educators of 
oirrent practices in food production and storage aimed at the tong-term goals 
of nutritious diets. Science, math, arKJ TEFL teac^'»'*5 win develop case 
studies and practical experiences for their ajrricu ^sed on the information 
from agriculture researchers, agriculture extensbrii:»iS, and health educators. 
Field a{^Ucations ma^ as sdioo! gardens will be encouraged. 

Counterpart identification and training in all projects is essential to the 
sustalnability of ttiis Integrated programming effort. Collaborative planning 
inpiementatron, trainirrg and evaluation meetings must ocairon a bi-monthly 
basis. Rnancial support for housing, transportation, training, and project 
materials will be sortcited (^llaboratively by vlll^rs, regional officials, and 
Volunteers. An effort will be made to foster the principles of self-sufficiency 
and sustaln^illty after the Peane Corps presence in eadi project ceases. 

Peace Corps will attempt to provide trained generalist Volunteers in a majority 
of its positions but with a complement of selected skilled Volunteers in each 
sector. 
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Key points 



♦ for Peace Corps projects to be effective, they must be based upon the 
hi story of the host country and the current development needs of the host 
country. 



♦ To learn about the development status of the host country: (1) work jointly 
with the host country to learn about the development status of the host 
country, (2) become familiar with key documents, (3) interview key people, 
and (4) verify the information. 



♦ Use key indicators to gather information related to the host country's 
development needs. 



♦ To collect Information, use CMPBs, host government documents, other 
development agencies, observation, Peace Corps resources, and 
interviews. 



♦ Update yourself on the country program by determining the history and 
current status of Peace Corps in the host country. Consider Peace Corps 
resources and constraints as well. 



♦ To update or develop the country program strategy, identify the host 
country's development needs at the local and national levels. Consider 
those needs against Peace Corps goals and project criteria. 



♦ Link the actions you take to assess the country program to the reporting 
requirements of the CMPB. 



♦ The host country neuds identified during this assessment phase become 
the problem statements when more specific project planning occurs. 
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Planning and managing a project 




• Linking projects to country program strategies 

• Completing problem analyses and problem 
statements for sectors ar^ projects 

• Using Pe^ Corps project criteria 

• Reaffirming an existing project concept or 
developing a new one 

• Funneling the Information 

(cont.) 
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4* Topics: 


Muirming/ueTining projsci purpose \WriY| 




• Affirming/defming project goals and objectives 




1 / 












* laentiiying and sacunng resources and 




iA/rnrnunisnis 








• Conductinn th© ^Ite quivav 
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strategy 




• Requesting Volunteers from VRS 




• Completing the final project plan 




• Planning the training strategy 




• Finalizing the project agreement 




• Completing the Volunteer work plan 




• Key points 



Overview 

As you can see from the long list of topics above, there is a lot of work to be 
done in planning and managing a project. The responsibilities are typically 
shared by APCDs, PTOs (Programming and Training Officers), and other field 
staff. In some locations, however, there is only one person who does the 
majority of this work for a sector. As you begin ♦he job, you will enter this 
planning and managing process at various stages. The person before you will 
have begun several of the tasks, planned others, and completed some. You will 
need to jump in and get started wherever you are in the process. 

Once you have gotten a sense of the host country's development priorities and 
the role of Peace Corps in the he Jt country, it is time to look at existing Peace 
Corps projects in detail - to make sure they are in line with Peace Corps 
country program strategy and project criteria. 

Problem analysis, usually in the sectors for which you are responsible, will help 
you understand how cun'ent projects fit into national development priorities. 
This is a critical process which new staff members must do for both on-going 
and new projects. The process should tell you whether the activities of on- 
going projects are still relevant 
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The Information generated during the problem analysis will give you a solid 
work plan for your first three months (or so) on the job. You will be able to see 
the scope of problems your projects are trying to address; the assumptions 
made at the time the projects were designed; and whether the objectives and 
Volunteer activities still contribute to solving the problems. 

Then, through the remaining project planning steps, you will be able to make 
the necessary adjustments and, if appropriate, plan ahead for new projects. 
Both short and long term planning will be necessary. 

The project plan described in this section is a useful way to organize all of the 
Information related to that project - objectives, resources, linkages, milestones, 
tasks, etc. At this time, not all field staffs develop fomial documents for their 
project plans although the Information is available in a variety of sources. The 
development of a document, with project information available in one organized 
source, is a goal worth pursuing. Guidelines are included In the section. 

This section will walk you through project planning and managing step by step. 
Since no two people ~ and certainly no two Peace Corps program. - do things 
exactly alike, you may find some of the steps in a different order from what you 
are used to. 
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Unking projects to country program 
strategies 



40¥ 



Begin by reading the CMPB submissiCf is to make sure you 
have a good understanding of the country program strategy. 
Each project is also described briefly In the CMPB. From 
the CMPB, and other sources of project Information (project 
plans, agreements, Volunteer reports, etc.), verify whether 
or not the projects as a whole create the program strategy 
desired. Make decisions on which projects may need to be 
modified; tag new projects which would support the overall 
strategy. 



Continue your research by analyzing projects by sector to make sure that each 
sector is compatible with the overall program strategy. 

Duiing this step of linking projects to country program strategies, it 
is essfe^ntial that you keep in mind the importance of collaborative 
efforts. You cannot make sound judgments on how a project links 
to program strategy without consulting the representatives from the 
collaborating agency involved. What do other Peace Corps staff 
members feel the approach should be? How do they feel the 
project addresses the development priority? What changes are 
they recommending? 
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Completing problem analyses and problem 
statements for sectors and projects 



When a problem exists, many people tend to look immediately at what the 
problem is and how to solve it. Tliose who are experienced in development 
programs know that there is more to it than that. 



Determining the perceived 
causes of tlie problem 

Define , 'erce!ved causes 

What caused the problem? According to whom? The identification of causes or 
contributing factors will often set the stage for the type of project to be 
developed. For example, a high incidence of disease may be caused by a 
combination of poor seasonal nutrition, lack of knowledge of food preparation 
practices, and inadequate housing. A project which addresses only one of 
these causes may not be adequate. 

Defining the causes of a problem is rarely an easy task. If you ask five different 
people, you may get five different answers. Usually, through discussion and 
research, you will be able to see a pattern emerge. Perceived causes will start 
to overlap; facts will back up certain causes and not others; causes stated in 
different words will mean the same thing. 



Examine causes 

By understanding the relationships among causes, you may be able to plan a 
sequence of project activities for best results. For example, It may be necessary 
to improve the seasonal availability of food before nutrition education takes 

place. 




The national level in the host country may view the causes 
differently than the local level. By highlighting the causes as they 
are viewed locally. Peace Corps maximizes the chances for 
Volunteer effectiveness. 
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Some causes of e problem may go beyond the scope of what a project can 
addressffor example, pricing policies for food crops, land tenure systems etc 
are not areas of concern that Peace Corps can affect). Consider the various 
causes and their effects - and the likelihood for change. You may need to 
approach the problem in another way or to detfrmine that Peace Corps 
intervention may not be appropriate. 

Use tools such as a problem tree 

Developing a problem tree Is one way to track problems and causes visually 
Consider the example below. * 




A line !s a problem; any box below a line is a cause. This means that some 
causes may also be problems. To build the tree, continue asking WHY a 
problem is occurring until you have identified all causes 



By analyzing this problem of malnutrition, many causes are shown. Obviously 
project activities must focus on eradicating those causes which are controllable. 

If you are inheriting projects, do the problem tree exercise with the 
current Volunteers in the project, staff, and beneficiaries. You may 
be surpnsed to learn that the current project goals may be 
unattainable because the pi eject activities do not address the 
appropriate causes. In this case, you may want to (1) realign the 
goals to be more realistic and achievable or (2) widen the ranqe of 
tasks and activities to deal with more of the causes 
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Analyzing the problem 

Problem analysis foi!ows the Identification of the perceived causes. There are 
specific tools you can use during the problem analysis stage such as the ones 
below. However, as you work through the analysis, don't forget to talk to oiher 
field staff, Volunteers, beneficiaries, and host agency representatives for their 
input. 

Once you have an understanding of host country 
development issues and how the issues relate to each 
other, you will find a sector by sector problem analysis 
useful (and required by the CMPB). A problem analysis by 
sector will prove to be a more valuable use of your time and 
will have greater effect than analyzing each problem 
independently. 



The Problem Analysis Checklist 



9 



If you are a new field staff member, the Problem Analysis Checklist 
which follows will help you net a better understanding of the 
problems in the sectors for which you are responsible. Use the 
checklist to challenge, verify, or clfirify the assumptions for 
projects. By asking \m questions, you will determine if the 
projects are still relevant and appropriate to address the causes of 
the problem. The answers will help you to adjust or redirect 
project activities as needed. Ask the questions at national, 
regional, and local levels from host nationals, development 
workers in collaborative agencies, and Volunteers. 




If you are charged with the responsibility of opening a new country 
or re-developing an existing Peace Corps program, this checklist 
can help you to determine priority needs and problems that Peace 
Corps might address in the future. 
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The Problem Analysis Checklist 

Q What is the scope of the problem? 

• total number of people affected 

• socio-economic Indicators 

• geographic location 

• standards by which the problem Is measured {for example, 
minimal acceptable crop yields, declining rates of infant 
mortality) 

• priority level of the problem for host country {for example, local 
regional, or national) 

Q What are the consequences of the problem? 

• effect of the problem on subgroups of special concern (such as 
women, children, tribal groups, for example) 

• cultural and environmental consequences 

Q What are the causes of the problem? 

• perception of cauces at the national and local levels 

• relationship among causes 

□ What is currently being done to address this problem? 

□ Can causes of the problem be addressed within the scope of Peace 
Corps goals and project criteria (such as availability of resources)? 
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Consider directions to address each problem 

What direction should Peace Corps take to address the problem and its 
causes? Design a new project? Continue as is? Expand activities? Obtain 
more support from a5llaborating ag^jncles? For each problem Identified, 
consider various directions before ni^rrowing to the final direction for a project. 
Whatever the dedston, it must be tm^i on a collaborative approach. Peace 
Corps, or any development organizatloti, cannot operate without the support of 
the host c ntry. Also, many of our projects are designerj as collaborative 
efforts with other development organizations. 



Work with other staff members to get their input on suitable 
directions to address the problem. Kind out their experiences and 
opinions related to the various directions, i he more input and 
support obtained for the directions chosen, the greater the 
chances of success. 



If, at this stage in planning, you have been able to identify directions which are 
feasible fot Peace Corps and the ramifications of each, it is time to narrow the 
process to specific problem statements. 



Develop the problem statement 

You will need to develop a problem statement for each problem which is 
suitable at this point for a Peace Coros response. The problem statement 
defines the situation that needs to be changed. It should be clear, concise, and 
understandaole to the lay person. The problem statement directly states: 

♦ what the problem is 

♦ the scope of the problem 

♦ the consequences of the p'-oblem 

♦ the causes 
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Country A Exampie: Problem Statement 



There is a rapid toss of agriailturaf productivity due to a«:8ferated rates of soil loss. 
Current rates of soil toss average 46 tons/ha per annum over tlie entire di^rlct. Eight-six 
percent of tfie farm land has soil to^ rates in excess of 20 tons/ha per annum (the 
maximum acceptable rate erosion for this agroecotogical zone). The eraston is directiv 
attifeUkuble to the tradittonal slash and t>um and monoculture practices of tocal farmers. ' 
Exc^^ive rates of soil toss have led to IrKJi-eased frequency of villag© ftooding due to 
siitatton of the Hver diannel. This results in property loss, health hazards, divereion of 
village labor, disi jptton of sjcial tradlttons, and a depletion of fertile farm land. 



Farms in the r^ua mnge in size from a fraction of a hedare to a maximum of 20 hectares. 
Sixty-five percent the laiKJ is a>mfK»sed of farms whidi are five hectares or ie^. Since 
these lands were aajulred through the agrarian reform, they are not transferable and, 
therefore cannot be used as collateral for loans. Only 8% of the farm uniis (representing 
1 1% of the total agricultural land in the distnct) currently utilize any form of son 
conservatfon pradtee, engage In technically sound crop production, or have access to 
food storage and «>mmercializatfon systems. 



There is a government sponsored cs)st-sharing program for financial assistance to farmers 
In implementing <x)nservatton practices. Also, the host government has made available 
low cost agricuBural credit to farmer groups for a wide range of farm a^ivitles as an 
incentive for those who participate in the soH asnservation program. However, many 
farmers are reluctant to associate with groups to acquire what they consider to be 
unproven means of production and unicnown channels of coinmercialization. The local 
agriojltural extenston program is severely understaffed. 



The consequences of these problems are: 

• Inadequate quantities and insufficient types of basic foods; 

• inadequate financial means to purchase basic necessities (medicine, etc.); 

• inadequate technological knowledge about farming and soil <x>nservation;' and 

• the loss of the farmers most p.-ecious assets - fertile land and clean water. ' 
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Country B Example: Problem Statement 



Hie primary ^ool curricutum In Country B raises concerns both in Its content and Its 
ftnplenientatk^n. Bas^ on a former British model, the current oiniculum presents 
children with vocatsjiary and life skills totally foreign to their everyday enviroriment. 
Inha>ttlng any logical tran^emnce of knowledge ar^^ skills learned ^n sc^ksoI from 7 am to 
2 pm to their horr^s and communities. 



As the airriojium ^ re\dsed. problems with Its Implementation arise. Teachers often do 
not kfKjw how to match their teaching to the new cunlculum and continue in their older 
more didactic methods. The Institute of Education provides trairiing for secondary 
teachers on its cantpus but Is not able to keep up vNHth the numtser of primary teachers yet 
to be trained. 



The scope of the ".roblem is that, of the 3,450 primary school teachers nationwide, only 
1 ,340 have been formally trained In a two-year certificate program offered by the Institute 
of Education at its canqxis, and only 500 have received the equivalent of this certr'icate 
through a four-year, in-sen^ice program. Just less than half of all prlmaiy school te^ers 
have been certified, the «5nsequences of which are that approximately one-half or 
45.000 of all enrolled primary sdiool students are being taught by untrained teachers. 
This also means that untrained teachers are responsible for over 100 students per class, 
times 5 classes a day, or over 500 students per year - If all who enroll attend. Being able 
to manage these class sizes and to develop new curricula is almost impossible. 



The causes of an inappropriate cun-iculum and untrained teachers are complex and almost 
Insurmountable, A lack of financial support, a governmental and local concern for other 
more tangible problems (such as food and malnutrition), and a brain drain of skilled 
teachers and planners to more wealthy countries all detract from meeting the education 
goals of Country B. 
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Using Peace Corps project criteria 

Whether you are Improving an existing project or developing a new one, review 
the Peace Corps project criteria throughout the planning process. The project 
should incorporate as many of the criteria as possible. Each country must 
determine which cnteria are essential to projects there and which can be 
Incorporated when circumstances permit. 

In addition to the Peace Corps criteria described below, each 
country program may have criteria which are necessary for the 
effectiveness of projects there. You will need to learn those from 
your assigned country as well. 



Peace Corps project criteria fall into two categories: (1 ) criteria reflecting Peace 
Corps philosophy/host country need, and (2) criteria reflecting resource availability. 
Read the summary below, then the more detailed explanations which follow. 



Summary of Project Criteria 

Reflecting Peace Corps Development Philosophy and Host 
Country Need 

1 . Project Increases local capacities. 

2. Beneficiaries are among the needy. 

3. Project seeks lasting solution. 

4 Beneficiaries are part of the project deveiopment process. 

5. Project uses locally available resources. 

6. Volunteer assignments are at local levels where needs occur. 

7. Volunteers do not displace qualified and available focal workers. 

8. Project is complementary to other development activities. 

9. Project has potential for replication. 

Reflecting Resource Availability 

1 . Types and numbers of Volunteers required reflect available applicant pool, 

2. Local Peace Corps operations have staff and resources to support project and 
Volunteers. 

3. Host agencies have staff and resources to support project and Volunteers. 

4. Volunteers are provided with the training and support necessary to complete their 
assignments effectively. 
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Reflecting Peace Corps 

Development Philosophy and Host Country Need 



1 . Project increases local capacities. 

The most basic development need is for peopie to be able to meet essential survival 
requirements fay relying on their own skills and resources. This criterion addresses how a 
project Improves the physical quality of people's lives in ways which build their capabilities 
for su^aining an improved quality of life. The basic human needs to be addressed 
Include freedom from disease; adequate quantities, qualities, and varieties of food; 
access to potable water supplies; adequate protection from the elements; access to 
kncwfedge and skills required for self-maintenarKJe; and an environment that contributes 
to persona! health and safety. 



2. Beneffdanes are among the needy. 

People from the poor majority should be incorporated as principal beneficiaries an i 
project participants at a!! feasible levels. 



3. Project seeks lasting solution. 

Peace Corps projects are not intended to make poverty and deprivation more bearable. 
Rather, projects should focus on the alleviation or elimination cf destructive cxjnditions in 
the lives of beneficiaries. Our activities should be directed at helping people acquire 
skills, knowledge, practi<^^<' and resources whicf • will improve their lining conditions. 
Peace Corps projewts should foster the development of other community projects by 
those directly affected. 

Projects can seek lasting «3lutions in different ways. For exarrple: 

• Local people may learn how to expand the service (extension worker trained to reach 
more farmers; teachers i. ay learn new education methods). 

• Local people may learn how \o continue the Volunteer's functions after his or her 
departure (farmers taught to raise trees: teachers to teach English, etc.). 

• Village-based institutions may be developed which are capable of providing ongoing 
services (a maternity ward built; a co-op started; a community garden begun). 

• A new resource may be found (the use of bamboo vent pipes for a VIP - ventilated 
Improved pit - latrine as opposed to plastic pipes). 

Local people may become more confident through positive accomplishments. (They 
have succeeded in solving problems and making changes and now fe they can 
continue this kind of effort.) 
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4 . Beneficiaries are part of the project development process. 

Our experience has stmm that when tocai people perceive a problem and participate in 
the devetopment of a project to solve it, they are more iikely to stay invoived and to build 
seif 'help capabilities. We have fourxi that comnuinities nnay use formal or informal 
channels to express ttielr concerns. However the concerns become known to us, they 
must be perceived as concerns by the affected group if the development efforts are to 
succeed. 



5. Project uses locally available resources. 

Too frequently, development progranns have been designed which depend on high 
technology, advanced skills, or imported, expensive, or scarce materials. These 
resources often cannot be oi^^ned or maintained over the life of a development effort. 

Effective solutions are those which provide improvements that the host country can sustain 
and replicate. These solutions should d^ease dependence on externa! contributions and 
provide training for continuing host country roles, in general, this c^erion will indicate a bias 
toward proje<as which use la^r-intenslve (capital-saving rather than capital-depleting) 
technology. 



6, Volunteer assignments are at local levels where needs occur. 

The more directly a Volunteer's effort relates to identified needs, the more that effort is 
likely to have the desired effects. Efforts that "trickle down" thrcugh several layers of 
technicians, administrators, and intennediaries tend to be diluted in *x>th focus and 
impa<a. 

When needs are visibly addr^??sed. the value of Peace Corps cooperation becomes more 
important to the Volunteer, the local benefteiaries, and the host government. 

This criterion is best met when Volunteer assignments: 

• involve the Volunteer with locai people directly and frequently in both wori< 
assignments and community activities; 

• identify needed entry skills; 

• integrate the work assignments of the Volunteer with focal institutions and systems. 



7, Volunteers do not displace qualified and available local workers. 

It is not the intention of Peace Corps to take f place of host country nationals in 
development efforts. We must make every &..urt to work cooperatively wiili the host 
country, to assist where they need assistance withoi ■ taking away from their own efforts. 
If a qualified host country national is available to fulfill an identified need, Peace Corps will 
not develop a Volunteer assignment to displace that individual. 
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$ . Project is a}mpfementary to othBr development actMties. 

PeaoQ Corf^ wRi always be iMed k\ the roSe it c^n pi^ toward the dev@fq3ment of a 
country. Our efforts are not cjes^ned to eradicate poverty but to ^r@ngthen anc 
supi^ment ongoing oonnmunity efforts to do so. 

In Isolatfon, development problerm cannot be treated effectively. Increases in wood 
procfeictlon, for exarr^e, are of no value if corrtrols do not exist or if osnsunnption 
Increases. Gains fiom nutrition p^rams be Kmited M related diseases are mt 
aantrolted or prevented. Unfortunately, th® value of Integrated development efforts, 
though long appreciated, Is seldom realized. Peace Corps should provide leadership in 
kJentifying these integrated efforts and supporting them in every way possible. 



9 . Project has potential for replication. 

For a project to have signiffcant development Impact, it must be replioable within the 
a>untry. It should rK>t be dependent upon the personality or effort of any one Volunteer, 
field staff, or HCN representative. 



Reflecting Resource Availability 

1 . Types and numbers of Volunteers required reflect available applicant 
pool. 

Peace Corps/Washington provides the field with Infonnation on the applicant pool {for 
example. Trainee Allocation Group Reports , Trends Analysis, CMPB comments, routine 
VAD re\/iew comments). Requests for Volunteers should be based on the realities of 
the numbers and types of Volunteer availai *!©. 

Most trainees will require some technical ski.' language, and cross-cultural training and 
all trainees will require at least a thorough orierifation to the realities of practicing their 
skills in a development program. 

2 . Local Peace Corps operations have staff and resources to support 
project and Volunteers. 

Peace Corps is a human resource development organization which is limited by the 
capabilities of ts Volunteers and availability of funds. Each project should be designed 
to use the resources we have by strengthening and supplementing community 
development efforts. 

Most communities have access to resources (human, natural, and financial) which could 
be applied toward improving their additions. 

However, one of the major problen« faced by the poor majority Is their lack of access to 
and Infonnation about benefits and mechanisms available to them. Peace Corps 
Volunteers have the ability to develop and transfer Information and skills to community 
leadership and members. In this way, Volunteer efforts multiply and, over time, 
eliminate the need for Peace Corps presence. 
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3 , Host agencies have staff and resources to support project and 
Volunteers. 

In every ojmjminity, there are people with leaderehip potential willing and ab'e to work 
toward solutions to the development profcrfems facing the community. 

Those in need of assistance must be involved In the decisions which detennlne the 
most effectlvn direction for a proled. 

Take care to Wentify host country personnel (supervisor. <x)unterparts/co-workers. etc.) 
and support materials, esfulpment, and other resource needs of the project. Generally, 
the more resources the host agerey or c^jnanuntty commas to a project, the more 
investment the agency or cxsmmunity viHll have In ks success. 



4 . Volunteers are provided with the training and support necessary to 
complete their assignments effectively. 

For VolurUeers to t>e effective in the perfonnance of project tasks, they must possess 
the ^IHs, knowledge, and attitudes required for those tasks. Peace Corps, with the 
assistance of the host agency and a>llaboratlng agencies, must be able to provide the 
Volunteer with the training and on-going support necessaiy in the major training 
components of technical, language, cross-cultural, and personal health and safety. 
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Reaffirming an existing project concept 
or developing a new one 



When you Inherit on-going projects, you have a 
responsibility to reaffirm that the project is still valid and 
appropriate. This requires a review of the project concept 
the idea or purpose of the project. For new projects, the 
concept is developed at this stage of planning. Whether 
you are reaffirming an existing project concept or 
developing a new one, use the related problem statement 
and the information gained during the assessment phase 
(Section Three). 



Take the following steps to reaffirm/develop the project 
concept. 



1 . Review the host country's developmeni plans for the problem. 

2. Identify collaborative potential. 

3. Verify project feasibility. 

4. Develop alternative approaches; determine best approach. 

5. Finalize project concept. 



Let's take a look at each step in more detail. 
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Step 1: Reviewing host 
countiy's development 
plans for the problem 

Using the probiem statement and assessment infomfiatlon as a knowledge 
base, delve deeper Into existing plans for the problem. Work with the ministry 
and other agencies associated with the problem to find out specific plans, 
resources, time frames, and potential for collaborative efforts. Determine 
current efforts to deal with the problem and the status of those cun'ert efforts. 



Determine how Peace Cotps can participate most effectively In addressing the 
problem. To do this, keep in mind that our efforts must be compatible with the 
efforts of the host country agency. Get your thoughts on paper to help clarify the 
direction the project concept is taking. In some cases, the host country agency 
and Peace Corps field staff write the project concept together (in its various 
stages of development). These collaborative efforts lay a solid ba^d for future 
collaboration. 




ASSESSMENT INFORMATION 



PROBLEM STATEMENT 
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Country A Example: Preliminary Project Concept 

The fejca! district agricultural extension district sjpervisor and Peace Ccrj^ ap-icultural APCDs 
fiave a»nversed ^am* (^s^e cotiaboraUon in the areas of ^tl c^nsenmtion, cfedSt, 
promotion, and marketr^. Tlie recent HCA program to offer tocal farmers credit and technical 
imsentives to engage in environmentaii/ sound soii conservation pracUces has tieen bogged 
down due to a tack of technlcat assl^ance. The project conce^ is to place PCV generaHsts at 
the local level to corr^ment HOA extenslonfels afKl to provide a few more technically 
qualified agror»3ml^ to ad as support pei^nnel in the testing of technologteai production 
packages and solving on-going cit^p extension problems, it is envisioned that there will also 
tie a .t»le for SED Vohinteem who v flli sen/e as advisoi^ to a Fam^ A^^^latton «^ldi wBi be 
formed to assist in the acquisition actd nmnagement of credit and in asHabomtive commer- 
ciafization cro{^. Tfie tocal HCAs wtii provide PCVs w&h an office, assi^ in the training of 
generallsls, and pay their travel and per diem. AH project Irrplementation win be collaborative. 



Country B Example: Preliminary Project Concept 

The c^ncef^ for Cour^ry B's Teacher Training and Curriculum Deveiofrntem Projmit is based 
on the premise tl^t through revising seleded^isrimary cunlcula, particularly In the areas of 
science and math, local teachers can be trained in both cunicuium development and teaching 
methods apj^(^riate to basic primary education. 

Country B has affirmed in its 5 Year Plan: 1990-1995 Vhai there must be food self-sufficiency; 
child sun/ival for ail diildren over the age of one: and universal. t>asic primary education. It is 
imperative that primary aged children are taught l>asic lf*e sicills in nutrition and ^rioilture. 
Their teachers must be exposed to teaching methods and ojnlculum development 
techniques which can bring the children's community environments Into tfie classroom for the 
purpose of awareness raising and problem solving. 

By collaborating with Ministry of Agriculture extension workers and with Ministry of Health 
health educators In the area of nutrition and food production, teachers can contrtoute not just 
to the cognitive development of their students but to the social and economic development 
of their local communities. 

An Integrated project In which Peace Corps education Volunteers can work with Country 3 
primary teachers in developir^ basic primary education curriculum while increasing their 
teaching skills has been considered feasible by ministry officials in the Department of 
Curriculum Service (Ministry of Educatran) and In the Department of Health and Nutrition 
(Ministry of Health). A current project similar to this has been meeting great success In the 
northern region of Country B but has no funds to be replicated in the eastern regions where 
Peace Corps plans to focus. 

Alternative programming approaches to this problem of untrained teachers and inapprw^riate 
ain"iculum are: 

1 ) placing Volunteers in the Institute of Education as national teacher trainers who establish 
a series of in-service workshops for specified primary schools as projects over a two-year 
period; 

2) Volunteers working solely through the Ministry of Health nutrition/health educators who 
wotk with one particular school and one particular primary teacher in a collaborative effort 
to effect curriculum change in that single school; or 

3) education Volunteers developing centralized curriculum resource centers and launching 
regional worttshops for local teachers in curriculum development and teacher training. 
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Step 2: Identifying 
coilaborative potentiai 

Organizations working togetlier can often accomplisli more xhm when they 
>Nork separately. Resources, especially people and funds, can be shared so 
that a problem can be addressed more vigorously. Since the 1960s, Peace 
Corps has developed a wide variety of mutually beneficial relationships with 
other development organizations. For example, Peace Corps has a proven 
track r©<x)rd In many places at grass roots level; other development agendes 
may offer access to new technical assistance. Most of thrjse relationships have 
been built through the local programming activities of Peace Corps staff in 
Individual host countries. These collaborative efforts usually place Peace 
Corps Volunteers in projects which have been developed and are maintained 
in partnership with the collaborating agency. 

Peace Corps encourages you to explore opportunities for collaboration. There 
are a variety of ways in which collaborative projects can occur: 

♦ request from the ministry - Another development organization, such as 
CARE, may act as the initiator of a project under the sponsorship of a host 
ministry. The ministry may request Peace Corps to place Volunteers In the 
project. 

♦ Peact Corps staff requests - Peace Corps may act as the initiator of the 
project. Through the host ministry, Peane Corps may request funding or 
other resources from another development organization. 

♦ input from Volunteers - Peace Corps Volunteers may provide the key input 
on the feasibility of a collaborative project. Because Volunteers are closest 
to project activities, they often have ideas how the project can be improved 
with help from other agencies. 

♦ resource sharing - Some organizations, under formal or Informal 
arrangements, serve as resources to Volunteers by providing books, 
materials, expertise, and, in some cases, small amounts of project funding. 
Private voluntary organizations, such as Save the Children, are often in 
this category. 

♦ USAID resources - There are specific USAID resources which you may 
need to consider. USAID mission personnel may be able to assist In 
identifying and securing necessary resources, including funding, for a 
project. 
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When you are exploring the opportunities for coilabormion, consider the 
following points: 

♦ Would working with this organization be consistent with Peace Corps 
goals and project criteria? 

♦ Does the organization have experience in addressing the identified 
problem? 

♦ Does the organization have the necessary resources available for the 
pf-oject? 

♦ Does the organization have support from the host country? 

♦ What is the history of the Peace Corps relationship with this organization? 

♦ Is there an organization that could better meet the needs of this project? 

♦ Is working with another development organization the best way to meet the 
identified need? 

Once you have determined that a collaborative effort is the most appropriate 
way to approach the problem, work with the host ministry and the collaborative 
agency to get an agreement in writing. Develop letters of intent, with specific 
identification of resources, as early as possible in the planning stages. 



Step 3: Verifying project 
feasibility 

You will be able at this point to discard some ideas for project direction, modify 
others, and pursue information on others. As you r..uve forward in the process 
and gain more understanding and information, ideas will begin to take shape. 
You will be verifying the feasibility (the possibility that the project will work) of 
the project through this continual process of narrowing ideas. 

New projects have greater chance for success when feasibility assessments are 
made in the following seven areas. Look through the checklist below for the 
various types of information to include in a feasibility assessment. 




If you are reaffirming existing projects, just read through the list 
beginning on tne next page to check the original direction of tne 
project against changes that may have occurred (political or 
organizational changes, for example). 
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Feasibility Factors 



1 , Socio -culturQl feasibility □ What are the basic attitudes, skills, and 

understanding of potential implementers 
and beneficiaries? 



□ How do target groups accept change and 
innovation? 



Q How do sex and age groups make 
decisions and how do they "buy-in" to an 

idea? 



□ Are there social and cultural issues that 
reflect who makes decisions, who does the 
work, who can teach, who can learn, who 
determines priorities and needs? 



□ Are there cultural assumptions, value 
systems, attitudes, beliefs, and ideas that 
may be in conflict with the project? 



2. Organizational feasibility □ What are the appropriate types and levels 

of organizations (formal or informal) 
needed to carry out the project? 



□ What are the collaborative agency's 
structure, requirements, and historical 
experiences in development? 



□ What are the target group attitudes 
regarding the organization? 
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3. Political fep.sibility 



□ Are national and iocai priorities supportive 
of and consistent with each other? 



□ Is there a combination o* local government 
support and civil service assistance? 



□ Is the project approach consistent with 
goals outlined in national development 
policy? 



□ Are political leaders concerned about the 
impact on people: the total number of 
people to be affected, their skills, and the 
geographic areas? 



□ What are the overall security factors which 
should be considered for Volunteer 
assignment? 



4, Environmental feasibility □ What is the potential impact upon the 

environment? 



□ What constraints does the environment put 
upon the projects? 



□ .5 there a national environmental policy in 
place? 



Q What are the environmental practices at 
the local le* el? 
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5, FipRfscml feasibility 



Q What is the cost of each project approach 
being considered? 



□ Where can these funds be secured? 



□ What are the local and outside finandal 
resources that '^re necessary for finandal 
completion? 



□ What are the financial incentives, if any, to 
local beneficiaries? 



6. Technical feasibility 



□ Are the various project approaches 
technically sound' 



□ Do the various project approaches require 
extensive technical resources? 



□ What are the estimated requirements such 
as personnel, material, and equipment? 



□ Does the project require outside and non- 
indigenous material and resources to be 
sustained? 
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7. Managerial feasibility □ What is the local managerial capability at 

the project implementation level? 



□ Do various project approaches incorporate 
training of local staff, with additional 
attention given to mid-level staff 
orientation? 



9 



Don't forget to review thr project criteria again during this 
feasibility step. Pay particular attention to the criteria on the 
realities of Volunteer supplies. The project idea may be an 
excellent one. but if you need a special skill group of 
Volunteers who probably aren't going to be available, you 
might be wasting your efforts. 



There is a link between these project concept activities and 
monitoring and evaluation. As you assess current inherited 
projects or develop new ones, many of the information 
gathering procedures are described in Section Six of this 
manual. Actually, many activities described throughout 
program assessment (Section Three), project planning and managing (this 
section) and training (Section Five) require the use of techniques described in 
Section Six. 



Step 4: Evaluating 
alternative approacties; 
determining the best 

Continue to narrow your ideas for the project by evaluating the alternative 
approaches still under consideration and then selecting the best approach. 
Considering the complexity of most development problems, there is usually 
more than one approach to reach a solution. For example, a Problem 
Statement might identify inadequate grain supply as a problem for a particular 
area. 
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Alternative approaches may Include education In farming practices, improved 
grain storage technology, or training in the use of harvesting equipment. The 
best approach could be some combination of the three alternatives, depending 
upon resources, host country support, and actual causes of the problem. 



Try out the Ideas for various problem approaches with 
current Volunteers during site visits, conferences, and 
training opportunities. Because they live in the villages, 
work with the bureaucracy, and see daily effects of the 
problems, they understand many of the realities of dealing 
with development issues. 



For on-going projects, ask, "Are the approaches being used the most 
appropriate? if not, how should they be modified?" For new projects, ask, 
"What approach is most likely to succeed in addressing the problem?" 

In exploring alternative approaches, consider whether each approach meets 
Peace Corps project criteria. For example, would each approach: 

♦ reflect Peace Corps development philosophy? 

♦ reflect host country need? 

♦ use available in-country resources? 

♦ use available Peace Corps Volunteer applicants, resources and 
expertise? 

Continue exploring the approaches by considering whether each one: 

♦ would be welcomed by 1) project beneficiaries, 2) the national and local 
government, 3) the private sector, and 4) other development agencies. 

♦ has been used w the past and, if so, what the results were. 

VVork with the ministry, collaborating agencies, technical experts. Volunteers in 
similar projects, beneficiaries or potential beneficiaries and other appropriate 
people to weigh each alternative against the considerations listed above. 
Working with a group in this manner often leads to a better decision and helps 
to develop a unified project team who will help implement and nurture the 
project. 

Identify the pros and cons of each altemative approach to the problem. It may 
help if you write the information; you will be able to S3e the comparisons more 
easily. Select the best approach for the project from one of the alternatives 
Identified or a combination of the alternatives. 
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Step 5: Finalizing the 
project concept 

With all of the above work completed, you can now determine what the project 
will look like. You have taken the steps necessary to reaffirm the basic concept 
of an on-going project or to develop a new project concept. You have: 

1 . Reviewed the host country's development plans for the problem. 

2. Identified collaborative potential. 

3. Verified project feasibility. 

4. Developed alternative approaches and selected the best. 

Now ^nalize the project concept by getting your thoughts on paper and sharing 
the ideas with the appropriate people. The final project concept Is basically a 
summary of the problem being addressed and how Peace Corps plans to assist 
In approaching the problem. 



Country B Example: Final Project Concept 



Peace Corps recognizes the need in the Ministry of Education to revise primary school 
currkajlum to address the goals of sett-sufficiency, to nourish children over the age of 
one, and to provide universal, basic primary education. Peace Corps/Country B proposes 
a Teacher Training and Basic Education Cuniailum Development Project as part of an 
Integrated AgrioiHure, Nutrition and Education programming strategy (lANE). Primaty 
math arKl science Volunteers will work with uncertified primary education teachers in 
developing a local basic education cun-iculum. This curriculum will focus on agriculture 
and nutrition while trainir^ those same teachers in teaching methodologies which 
promote hands-on experience for students which support their knowledge and skill 
development. The sen^ices of Volunteers and counterparts In the Agricufture Field 
Extension project and Volunteers and their counterparts In the Health Education project 
will be solicited at all stages of this project. 

The problem addressed in this project Is two-fold. The drop-out rate of children in oin-ent 
primary schools is approximately 60%; of the 7,500 Level I primary students registered in 
1982, only 4.200 completed Level Vl in 1988. A National Primary School Evaluation Task 
Force was established In that year and detennined that the main causes of this drop-out 
were: untrained primary school teachers and inapf ropriate curricula for life preparation. 
The task force mandated In the S-Year Plan: 1990- 1995 that primary teacher training be 
revised at the Institute of Education and that primary cun-icula focus on basic skills. 

Concerning primary school training, the task force encouraged the upgrading of 
uncertified teachers through in-service strategies. Faculty at the Institute of Education 
were to collaborate with the Ministry of Education inspectorate in assessing the needs of 
uncertified primary teachers and developing workshop and media (paper, radio, and TV) 

(cont.) 
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Country B ExamplB (cont) 

in-service training initiatives. As for basic education curricuium devaiopment, the institute 
and Ministry of Education decided to centralize the genemi topics induded in the revised 
curricutum but decentralize the exact lesson planning and delivery so that teachers could 
use their own spet^fic (immunities as case sUidies. The need arose to secure the 
pereonnel for these efforts. 

Peace Corps plans to assist these efforts by providing 30 education Volunteers over a 5- 
year period to the Teacher and Basic Education Cumaiium Development Project. These 
Volunteers will have pnmary responsibility lor working in thiee to four dosety located 
schools to which they will have been assigned by the Depattment of Cunicufum Service. 
In collaboration with princ^ls, they will identify one lead teacher in their ashools and over 
their two-year sen^. train tt^ lead teacher and all teadiei^ in b£^ic cunrk^ium 
development and relevant training techniques. One objective is eventually to have the 
lead teactier co-train and, then, train and advise the local faculty in his/her school. 

As a suf^rt activity for the development of a basic pnmary curricuium, Volunteers and 
lead teachere will meet with agriculture and nutrition Volunteers and their counterparts. 
These meetings will be to infegrato into the basic primary curriculum relevant examples of 
agriojiturai and nutrition activities within the community, it is intended that a network of 
concerned conrtmunity workers (agricuiture. health, and education) will develop. 

Regarding Peace Corps assistance to iricrease teacher teaching techniques, Volunteers 
shaii serve as advisors to local teachers as they design and in^ement their baste primary 
curriculum. The use of experiential, hands-on adivities shall be promoted as will 
complementary classroom management strategies. 

Peace Corps will suw30rt teacher training workshops through tho Office of Training and 
Program Support as well as through SPA Project Management wori<shops which can 
integrate the education, nutrition, and agriculture Volunteers and their counterparts in 
conducting needs assessments and fund-raising activities. All-terrain bikes will be 
provided to all educatbn Volunteers. 



There are many requests for increased numbers of 
Volunteers from the host ministry, from collaborating 
agencies, or even from Peace Corps Wasnington. After 
reading this section, you can see the Importance of doing 
your homework before agreeing to supply Volunteers. In 



the past, projects have failed or have had less success when time was not taken 
to develop the project concept carefully and have it checked and double 
checked. Don't work alone and dont say "yes" to requests until you have 
completed the steps to reaffirm or develop the project concept. 




Look at how a project plan is developed, beginning on 
page 81 of this section. You may be able to get additional 
ideas on what to include in a project concept statement. 
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Funneling the information 



The project concept and all of the Information gathered to this point can now be 
used for more specific project planning activities. Remember that the 
information going In determines how effective your planning, and ultimately the 
project, will be. Once the major planning steps are completed and documented, 
you and other field staff will be ready to continue the project - or implement a 
new one. 



The graphic which follows on the next page shows that 
each step of the planning process is tied to the next step. 
From project concept to specific work plans for Volunteers, 
each step is integrated with the next. The funnel represents 
what goes Into the project concept and how the concept 
leads to the planning steps (shown in the triangle). 
Ongoing moniJoring of each step is critical to achieve the 
goals established. 
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Project Planning Process 
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Developing a 



new project 



The project concept and tha supporting information 
gathered to this point are funnelled into the planning steps 
identified in the triangle. The steps are defined and 
described beginning on the next page. 



If you are developing a new project, start with the project purpose, which is the 
overall reason or rationale for the project. Use the project purpose to set project 
goals and objectives. From these, you can determine the milestones, which are 
short term indicators of progress. The milestones help determine which tasks 
must be included in the project. A task analysis identifies which skills, 
knowledge, and attitudes are required of Volunteers. Use the task analysis to 
write the VADs (Volunteer Assignment Descriptions), which will be used to 
match applicants to your Trainee Request. All of the above information will be 
used in preparing a final project plan, a training strategy, and a work plan for 
Volunteers. 



Inheriting a project 

If you are inheriting a project, the planning steps identified in the triangle may 
al'-sady be completed. As part of learning about the history and evolution of the 
project, you will need to recheck and verify each step. Just as you reaffirmed 
the project concept, you will need to reaffirm the specific plans for the project. 
Over time, the purpose of the project may have expanded; milestones may have 
been too ambitious; the task analysis may need to be updated and expanded; 
work plans may have omitted certain tasks. You must look at every aspect of 
the project to learn whether or not it needs to be modified - and how. 

It is very important that you, as programmers, understand the relationship 
among the various planning steps and their importance to each other. It is your 
responsibility to the host country and to Peace Corps to manage each step of 
the process so that development has the best chance of occurring. 
Programming field staff must juggle the planning steps, often several at a time, 
plus work with the host agency and Volunteers to keep everyone on track 
toward the goal. 




Keep in mind that to develop a new project, a minimum of 
one year's lead time is typically required to complete the 
necessary steps. Take time and work through the process. 
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Affirming/defining project purpose (WHY) 

Projects are composed of groups of Volunteers working for a common purpose. 
The project purpose m the overall reason or rationale for the project. It answers 
the question - Why should this project exist? It should Include a reference to 
how the participants'/beneficiaries' condition will change for the better. 
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The project purpose should be stated In terms that reflect 
the full or partial reversal of the problem statement. For 
example, if the problem is "not enough food. . . then the 
purpose should be "enough food . . . 



Examples of a project purpose are: 

♦ To conserve fragile hillside land and water resources and increase 
the Income and food supply of hillside farm families in Country A. 

♦ To improve the quality of primary education in Country B. 
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Affirming/defining project goals and 
objectives (WHAT) 

A project goaf Is a broad s^tement of v^m ism be aoconmSshed v^min a 
spedfh tiftm frame. It is ei^mss^ in terms of prc^iucNon improvements and/or 
improvements In the capabitity or ixsndltions of benefldaries. 



# To improve hlltside resource management and increase the crop 
productivity and food storage i^q^aclty In Country A within six yeai^. 

# To Increase the number of certified primary sdiool teachere In 
Country B within fm years using a basic oirrtcuium. 



Objectives are the finai remii^ which together achieve the project goal. They 
should be expressed in quantifiabie, quailtative, and time-framed terms and 
should iiiustrate direct iink^e to project goals. Examples are provided later in 
this section. 

Each project goal and objective must be verifiable at the end of the project. 
Project goals and objectives, and the milestones and tasks which follow them, 
must show distinct progressive relationships to each other. 




Work jointly wrfth the host €x>untry agency, other Peac^ 
Corps staff, project beneficiaries, and other project 
stakeholders to affirm/d. .ir.e project goals and objectives. 



Determining project goats 

Development projects shouW have goals aimed at observable Improvement in 
the well-being of beneficiaries as well as establishing an on-going process of 
change. The observable Improvements (providing clean water, establishing 
woodlots, for example) are often means to longer-term change in motivation or 
problem-solving. The goals In Peace Corps projects should bP stated to 
encompass both obsorvable, or production, goals and long-term change, or 
capacity, goals. 
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Production go^ls 

Production goals are verifiable statf^<^«y - perc^rrt of Increase In cr<» yield 
per hectare or numter of femlBes proved with primary health <mre for 
examplQ. These tangible goals must have current ba^ line Information so that 
change ^ be rne^red ^uralefy. For oxamplo. If the goal is to Increase 
crop yield by 1 0%, you must know oin^nt crop yield rates In o«ier to mi asure 
the difference over the life of the project 

Capacity goals 

Capadty goals may be verifiable statistically, but may requlf« observation and 
inte^tew methods as w^ll In orcter to measure prepress. Capadty goals reflect 
the Pea<^ Corf^ project olteria related to lasting solutions, community 
partiapatlon in development, reliance on loc^ resources (both humari m %1 
matenal), ar^ potential for repBt^n. When prpiect plans do not Include 
capacity building goals, iHit rather assume that this vvill oasur. the result is often 
dependence on outside assistance rather than Increased self-reliance. 

One problem in developing (^^ty goals Is to be specific enough so that 
improvements <^n be Identified. For example, "to ©ncoumge cooperation 
among la^l agencies" m^ be better stated as 1o create the operational 
capacity in local (Operatives and Im^ agriajfture extension agency to exoand 
the program. (Objectives would then dadty the specific operational c^adSs). 

Another example of a capacity goal Is: to provide opportunities for local peoofe 
to have positive accomplishments in identification of new resources. 

Formulating project goals 

Keep In mind that project goals depict improvements which occur because of 
the combf ned efforts of hosi nationals. Peace Corps Volunteers, and 
collaborating agencies to address an identified development problem. Proiect 
goals must always: ^ 

♦ define clearly the results or changes that the project will bring about 

Goals must state how much of the gap between "what is" and "what should 
be" will be closed at the end of the project. 

be time-specific and span several years in length. 

benet^iaries^*^^ ^^^^^ ''"prave the human cxjndition of the target 



♦ 
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Linkage is caiciai here. Formulating goals will be effective 
only if the problem statement and project concept are 
thorough and focused. Also, note how important it is to link 
project goals to evaluation methods. Refer to Section Six, 
Monitoring and Evaluation, before you develop goals for a 
project. 



A If you inherit an existing project, determine f the goals of the 
project are appropriate, achievable, and realistic. Too 
often, programmers find that a project has goals that are too 
pioblematic to deal with. If this is the case, modify the goals 
to make them achievable ~ keeping in mind the problem statement. Don't be 
content with poorly stated, vague goals. You will never be able to monitor or 
evaluate project progress if it is not clear what the outcomes should be. 



Pitfah's in goal setting 

When you are setting goals for a project, beware of pitfalls such as long, 
complex goal statements or ones which are too technical for lay people. Keep 
the following pitfalls in mind also: 

♦ too global in scope; set at the national problem level rather than the project 
level 

Example: The projed will meet the food supply needs of the beneficiaries. 



♦ too vague 

Example: Cooperate with local organization: 



♦ aimed at Volunteer activities or pro' '"nputs, rather tlian project outcomes 
or impacts 

Example: Assign 10 Volunteers to dig a we... 



♦ falsely quantified 

Example: Increase wheat crop yield by 1 0% {when currer.t crop yield is not established). 



♦ lacks specific references to people and the expected benefits to them 
Example: Double the planting and production of com. 
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Determining project 
objectives 

Remember that project ohjfictives are th9 final results which taken together 
achieve the project goal. They provide a more detailed picture of what is to be 
accompHshed Project objectives are similar in wording to goals, but are more 
specific, and more focused on time frames and measurements. Project 
objectives establish the framework for Peace Corps Volunteer roles and tasks 
as well as the responsibilities of other people involved in the project. 

Objectives, just like the goals of a project, fall Into the two categories of 
production and capacity. Production objectives are verifiable statistically, such 
as the number of workshops offered within a specific time frame on a specific 
topic and for a specific purpose. Capacity objectives may be verifiable 
statistically, but may require observation and interview methods also. For 
example, the capacity objective may be stated, "within two and a half years 
from the start of the project, X number of primary school teachers will be certified 
to teach the local basic education integrated curriculum which promotes hands- 
on experience." In evaluating the project objectives, it may be necessary to 
observe teachers In order to determine if they are actually using a "cumcuium 
which promotes hands-on experience." 

When formulating project objectives, keep in mind the points mentioned under 
project goals: define clearly the results or changes which will occur, be time- 
specific, and indicate how the project beneficiaries will be affected. 

When writing project objectives, be aware of the same pitfalls that were 
mentioned under project goals. The objectives should not be too long or 
complex; too global or too vague. Objectives should be aimed at project 
outcomes rather than Volunteer activities; time frames and quantifiable 
measures must be specific and verifiable. 

The examples on the next page will help to clarify the links between production 
goals and objectives and capacity goals and objectives. 
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Country A Exampfe: 

Linkage of Project Purfsose, Goals and C^jectives 

Th9 foSowing prpid^ goals ^ olj^clhres are fi^ a (»un^ 

pro^ectfrnrposs: To c^nsesve fra^ hfflskfd land ind mit& rasou^ses and faicrsass 

the fttcome and feed supply of msisSf^ farm f amffies Cour^ A." 



Profecf production goal: 

To improve hiHsids resource rr^n^mem and {rya^ase the oop pro(^h4ty and food 
storage for t .000 hiteMe farm fsffnites In m&skA X by a rrtnlmunfi of 15% over the oirrertt 
aver£^ prochimksn and food stof^e levels t m\n sbc years. 

By Ihe end of Year 4, i.CKJO farrrwrs In DIsfrfct Xwfll usa Improved seed and fertilizer. 

By the er J <^ Year 5, 1.000 farm^s m DIstrka X will have aoc^^ to conmiu'iai afKl/or 
ck>me^ic storey bins and sQos. 



Project eapaelty goal: 

To Improve hfflskle timers skffis pracBces fri fami trial re^^-ch. ^ and wMer 
«>nservatlon, credft a«|ulsitfon and mans^ement, CPOp pKKlucaion, pos» .^idrvestlng, 
storage for 1 .000 hlAsida famrem In Country A within sbc ye^. 

Capm^ objectives: 

By the end of Year 3, 1 ,000 farmers In DIstrita X wSf be partfc^satlve memfasf^ 

of a self-sufficient Hillside Farmer Association which will conduct <XJHabor?itlve crop 

trials. 

By the end of three and one-half years, the Hillside Farmer A^odatlon wlH be n^naging 
a production arKl crop storage credit program. 
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Country B Example: 

Linkage of Projeot Purpose, Goals and Objectives 

The folto«rfng preset goate sbkJ ol^sdives are fK^ 

pro/ecf iMJfpose: "To In^ve the quality of pfinwy educatton Jn Country 8." 



Project pratSuetto^ geal: 

To deveksp a kx^ bs^lc ec&tca^i amrfoitum w^idi focuses on c^ilcufoim and nutrition 
vdthin three ye^. 

Pf^(^n Qbja^ives: 

WHhin a year (^om the start of the profect), haff of aR h-^n4ce workshop on 
d /vebping a iocai tjasic ec&tcation otrrlcukim wi t» <^efed in spedfie^i {i^^ry 
schools i3y primary math mi sc^nc^ VbUit^is and their counterpaf^s. 

Within three years (from tt^ start of the proJ«^), an In-sen^ workshops will be offered 
In specified primary ^^loois p Imary n^h and science Vokjnteers arK< their 
counterparts to om^ete the de\ el(^jn^ ol a local ba^ educatton curri^bjm. 



Project capacity goat: 

X number of uncertWed primary aihool teachers will be trained in teachlrg methodotogies 
which promote hands-on experiences for students within five years. 

Caps^ otijlectfves: 

Within two and a haB years from the start of the pioied, X numl:^<rf primary school 
teachers wUI be certified to teach the tocal bask; educatkwi integrated curriculum 
(agriculture, health, and education) which promc^es harKjs-on experience. 

vymhin five years of the start of the project, X nuiriber of chlklren win have r&xiv&S their 
first year of schooling with a currfcuium that promotes basic life skills In nutrition, health, 
and agriculture. 



SG 
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Determining project milestones 
(WHAT and WHEN) 

Milestones are short term indlcatofB of progress toward meeting project 
objec^ves. They help expiain what is to be accomplished and when. 
Milestones must directty osntribiftd to acramplishir^ the pmject goal. 

For exampte, By year two of the project, 40% of the communities will have 
potable water committees and 20% will have completed ^sterns. 

When writing proiect milestones: 

♦ Wnk milestones to the tasks of the Volunteers, 

^ use active. verHiabie verbs as in the examples below. 

test produce teach 

train grow distribute 

build harvest mix 

.increase 

For exampie, a milestone qfiay state, "At the ei^J of year one of the project, one 
hundred percent of the parents attending the l^^iaith educators* session will mix 
Oral Rehydration Solution {OHL) p^ets and homemade sugar salt solution 
using the a>rreci ingredients, amounts, and procedures as demonstrated by the 
trainer." When stated this way, the milestone Is easily measured, if the 
milestone reads, . . vi^f! understand how QRS packets am made . . . then 
you will have difficulty measuring whether or not the milestone is ever achieved. 



Country A Example: Milestones of the Project 



• By the end of year one of the profet^: 8 FCV agrt .lom^ and exter^bri^s woit^ng 
in coflaboratton with 8 HCA extenstonl^ oounierparts and local farmers plant 
contoured cmp rotation trial p!ots acxsessible to 333 (33%) of tfie area farmers. 

• By the end of year two of the project: 4 apprr priate technology and 2 SED PCVs 
working in conJurK^bn wfth 4 HCA extension agents win have promoted and trained 
300 (30%) of the area farmers in basic Association credit and marketing and home 
grain bin constmction. 
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Country B Example: Milestones of the Project 



Segffmingof Aprfil^: tiiesfxc&Mctebiwt^msfHt^waibeiiTiplemdn^adwffl 

have been chosen and apprevsd by Peac0 CoffM arKi mo 

country. 

Mkt-October 1990: sitesiflveyseofnpM^fcM'inoofring Voiuf^eis. 

End of 1^: the jpg&poBmi d^^^ Year i tei^^Mning and m^Hi^ workshops 
wffl be siRjii^ed ^ apf^^^ 1^ the Mlfd^ of Bfcjc^n and CumsB (MO^). 



DBtermining project tasks 
(HOW) 

Continue to narrow the focus of the project 1^ nrovfr^ to the clay to day events 
which wiii occur in the project. How vtiW the Volunteers s^mpiish the pro\QcX 
milestones, objectives, and goals? What must they do? This level of project 
planning involves a thorough breakdown of the Volunteer assignment into the 
tasks n^ssary to ^xompiish the project. 

Th<s step of Identifying tasics is crudai to the success of the project. It detemilnes 
the types of Volunteers recruited for the projed, the training ptann^ for ilie 
Volunteers, and the woric a>ndud6d om^ the Volunteers arrive. This Mage of 
planning is explained In detail later in this section (refer to Conducting a msk 
analysis, page 66). fSefore getting to this level of detail, however, you v^ll find it 
hclpfui to organize all of the wori^ to this point into a preliminary project plan. 
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Documenting the preliminary project plan 



Before the details of the project are finalized, take the time 
to pull the pieces of the planning steps together and 
summarize what has been accomplished. Taking the time 
now to develop this preliminary project plan will save time 
later. You will be able to use the information to: 



♦ conduct the task analysis. 

♦ write the project information for the CMPB. 

♦ develop VAD sheets. 

♦ write quarterly budget reviews. 

♦ prepare and submit QTRS reports. (See page 1 16.) 

♦ monitor and evaluate the project. 



As you can see from the list, the work you do in preparing 
the preliminary project plan links directly to other 
documents. See page 11 3 for specific linkages. The plan 
will also provide links to other people who have 
responsibilities for the project. For example: 



♦ The host country agency representatives need to be involved in preparing 
the project plan. Project support and Input will be strengthened when 
those involved see evidence of progress. 

♦ The Country Director and other in»country staff will have an understanding 
of how the project is developing and will therefore be able to provide 
support and advocacy for the project. 

♦ Regional staff will be able to use the information to plan ahead for support 
and consultation needs. 

♦ Peace Corps/Washington will be able to use the information for eariy 
planning of program support requirements, changes in recnjitment needs, 
training contracts, and arrangements. 

♦ Collaborative agencies will be able to incorporate the information into 
planning and funding cycles. 
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Using the preliminary project 
pian summary siieet 

The summary sheet on the next three pages wil! help you to develop the 
preliminary project plan. Remember, the plan is a way of putting on paper what 
ha!5 already been accomplished; the information you need for the plan will be 
available in your notes, tetters of understanding, assessment documents, 
problem solving analyses reports, etc. 
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Preliminary Proiect Plan Summary Sheet 



1. 


Country/Project Name 






2. 


Project Problem Statement {Description/Scope/Causes/Consequences) 


3. 


Project Purpose 

- ^ 1 


4. 


Project Goal 



_ *J Jl 
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Preliminary Project Plan Summary Sheet (com.) 



5. Objectives 



6. Milestones 



7 . Project Criteria Statement 




(Link the project to Peace Corps project criteria.) 



8. Collaborating Agencies 

A. Host Country: 

B. Other: .. 

Nature of Comments on 

Agency(ies) Collaboration Begin/End Dates Quality of Coilatmration 
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Preliminary Project Plan Summary Sheet (cont.) 



9. Critical Resource Needs/Sources 



10. Volunteer/Trainee Strength 

A. FY 19 : On-Board 9/30/ Vs Ts 



B. Trainee Requests: 



Actual 


Projected 










FY 19 


FY 19 


FY 19 


FY 19 


FY 19 


FY 19 















1 1 . Assignment Area And Skis! Clusters Proposcid for Volunteers 



1 2. Preliminary Training Needs 



1 3. Specific Feedback Requested {include from whom and by when) 
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Conducting a task analysis (HOW) 



Conducting a thorough task analysis is one of the most critical functions in 
project planning. It helps to answer the question, How wift the project work? A 
task analysis defines the Volunteer assignments in the project by breaking each 
major project activity into the specific tasks which must be performed. The task 
analysis has serious implications for recruitment, placement, training, and the 
overall success of the project. 



Without a thorough task analysis, the information sent to 
VRS on the Quarterly Trainee Request System (QTRS) and 
the Volunteer Assignment Descriptions (VADs) will be 
Incomplete or even incorrect. For example, the information 
may indicate that only a person with an engineering degree could fill the need. 
In reality, someone with a background in drafting and construction skills may 
meet the needs cf the project. The task analysis also links to the description of 
the project in the CMPB. 



it is a good idea to involve training staff in conducting the 
task analysis. Training staff will not be able to design 
project-specific training programs unless the tasks for the 
project have been well defined. With their training 
background, they can often provide useful information and 
ideas for the task analysis. The training sta'J must compare the knowledge and 
skills required for the project with the knowledge and skills already possessed 

They ..annot do this without a thorough task analysis. 



The Volunteers themselves will not have a clear 
understanding of what they are expected to do without a 
complete listing and explanation of their tasks. The task 
analysis provides the structure for the Volunteer's job, 
especially during the first six months. 



As you conduct the task analysis, link the tasks to tasks of 
other Volunteers and to tasks of project staff. 



40 




by the Volunteers. 
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Work with the key participants In the project to plan and conduct the task 
analysis, in this group. Include programming staff, training staff (if available at 
this stage), host country r^ipresentatlves, project benefidaries. representatives 
from coliaborativB agendes, and people from similar projects (Volunteers and 
host country nationals). 

As with ail steps In planning, a task analysis is a pmmss which ojntinues as 
you gain Infomi^lon. When you are updating an existing project, the task 
analysis process Is a review and dailic^tion of tasks which have already been 
identified. You will find that the task analysis requires some updating each time 
you, or your sucKsessor, verifies the projets plan. For new or expanding projects, 
the task analysis must be conducted to a level of detail required for project 
Implementation. 



Developing a task analysis 
plan 

Conducting a task analysis requires time and the input of several people. 
Therefore, you will need a plan to coordinate the various people and activities; 
to get the most effective results: and, as always, to save time. Consider the 
following when planning how you will conduct the task analysis. 

♦ Use the major project ac^vities already identified as the basis for the task 
analysis. Focus on only one Volunteer assignment and its major activities 
as you work through the task analysis. 

♦ Determine the sources to use for collecting information. Draw on the 
expertise of the project stakeholders, Volunteers in similar projects, and 
OTAPS Sector Specialists in Peace Corps/Washington. Use task 
analyses conducted for similar projects. Other documents related to 
similar projects, such as summaries, training plans, evaluations, or COS 
reports, are also helpful. 

♦ Determine the information collection methods. These may include 
Interviews, informal conversations or workshop discussions with the 
sources; observation of development workers on the job, research of the 
related documents, further research on the project's targeted problem, and 
review of previous training program objectives. 

♦ Cover the four key areas. Identify tasks in each of the four key Volunteer 
task areas in the analysis - technical, language, cross-cultural, and 
personal health and safety. 

♦ Use an information collection work sheet The task analysis work sheet 
which follows will help you to organize the information as you go. 
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Project Tasks 










Time Line 










AA 


Q1 
0 N D 


Q2 
Ja F M 


Q3 
AMy Jn 


Q4 
J A S 


QS 
0 N D 


06 
Ja F M 


Q7 
A My Jn 


08 
J A S 
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Following the task anafysis 
steps 



Follow the steps below to conduct the task analysis for one 
Volunteer assignment. Each one is explained in more 
detail Immediately following the list of steps. 



1 . Develop a list of questions. 

2 . Research the written documents. 

3 . Collect information from your people resources. 

4 . Prioritize each task. 

5 . Verify the task analysis. 

Step 1: Develop a list of questions. 

What questions are you trying to answer as you read, interview, and observe? If 
you start by developing a list of questions, you will be able to collect the 
information in a more organized, consistent way. Each question relates to the 
basic one of "What does the Volunteer have to do?" Another basic question 
which can guide your task analysis is "What are successful Volunteers doing in 
similar Volunteer assignments?" The items below will help you get started on 
your list. Use the questions to interview a Volunteer in a similar project or a 
Volunteer's host country superior or counterpart/co-worker. The questions may 
also be used to guide your research in related documents, to observe the job 
being performed, and to ask for input from project participants. 



□ Actions taken initiaiiy to interact with people in the community? 

□ Actions liken initially to begin technical part of job? 

□ Language requirements? 

□ On-going contacts made with local, government, and collaborative 
organizations? 

□ Typical actions taken during one week to perform technical steps of job? 

□ Unexpected requirements of job? 
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□ Actions taken related to local customs, values, beliefs? 

□ Most important part of job? Least Important? 



Sfep 2: Research the written documents. 



Read the written documents on relatod projects to learn as 
much as ycj can about the assignment. Read monthly or 
quarterly reports from Volunteers in similar assignments. 
Ask OTAPS Sector Specialists for samples of task analyses 
on similar assignments. Study the samples with your list of 
questions at hand. Summarize the information directly on 
to the task analysis work sheet. 



Use the written information - and your own common sense - to complete as 
much of the task analysis as possible before meeting with your people 
resources. This will save you time! 



Step 3: Collect information from resource people. 

Use the task analysis work sheets as you collect information from tne resource 
people. There are several ways to collect the information, Including: 

♦ Observe. Take your list of questions wiin you as you make a site visit to 
observe Volunteers in similar assignments. Watch the person perform the 
daily or weekly tasks and take notes on the work sheets. You will not be 
able to observe all of the tasks of the assignment, but you can collect the 
information on missing tasks through other methods. 

♦ Conduct a workshop. Bring a group of people together who can provide 
valuable information on the assignment. Include individuals such as 
Volunteers, the future supervisor of the Volunteer, the chief administrator in 
the area of the ministry where the Volunteer will work, the principal 
government administrator for the area, a beneficiary of the assignment, 
ministry representatives at the national level, technical experts, 
collaborating agency representatives, and a PC/W consultant Workshops 
are effective ways to pool resources in a limited time frame to complete the 
task analysis. 

♦ Interview. Use the list of questions to interview selected resource people. 
You will not need to ask each person the e> ct same questions, since the 
resource people have different perspectives on the assignment. 



REF 
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# AUendmiiST. In-servk^ training v^^rkshops may be a valuable of 
your time during the tesk araiy^ You be to observe and 
interview Vohjnteers and trainers who ane invotved In similar projects. 

# DBwtop a (^^nnaim. Que^onnaires are a iMay to get Intormation 
from people who may not be available for intenHews or workshops. 



Step 4: Prioritize each Umk. 

To prioritize each tesk, consldef the reia^ve imfmrtafu^ of the task, how often 
the task must 1^ performed, and tmwcSfScuitH is to f^lonn. Devetop a priority 
list of the tasks for the Volunteer assignment. Before ^x^js^ng the task 
analysis, however, complete the final - and essential - ^ep In the prcK^ss. 



Step 5: Vorlfy th0 task anafyals. 

Show the draft of the task analysis to sei^^ resource people for verification. 
Clarify the information as necessary. Although you can now finalize the task 
analysis and continue with other planning ac^vfties, verify the task analysis 
once again by interviewing and obsendng the Volunteer after he or she has 
been on the assignment for a few months. Also, Interview the Volunteer's 
supervisor or counterpart/«>-worker. Priorities of tasks may change based on 
realities of the actual site. 

Consider giving the task analysis to the Volunteer as he/she begins work. The 
Volunteer can revise and update the task analysis and use ft to prepare the 
Volunteer Work Plan on page 130. 



The tasks Identified will be used by training staff to develop 
competencies which the Volunteer must possess or 
devetop during training. Competendes are explained in 
Section Rve, Training. 

The final task analysis will look similar to the example which follows. 



In some countries, tasks related to cross-cultural, language, 
and personal health and safety are developed separately. 
Often these types of tasks ca.i be written genencaiiy -and 
adjusted as necessary. The example on the next page is 
technically oriented. 
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Task Analysis for Hillside Extensloniste {AA1 1 7) 

^ ^ ^ , 

Volunteer Taste Tim© Line 



Cdlec^ data of ^ur sft@: 

up a map of ^Hjr work 
vills^es. source, 
grou;^ as^m^^ . . . 

B^mi& Miliar witit 
HCA ^ its resources. 

Get aoqi^unted ^ hil^s 
fanning project ss^ human 
resources near your 

Awamt HCA meettngs. 

^/isit farmers on tttefr farms 
and at home. 

a fist of fgrmers' feft 
rreeds and problems in 
order or priority. 


Q1 
0 N D 


02 
Ja F M 


Q3 
AMy Jn 


Q4 
Ji A S 


05 
0 N D 


OS 
Ja F M 


07 
AMy Jn 


08 
J A S 


— ■ ^ 

— ¥ 

^ 


^ 

— ► 
































^ 


— ► 







i 
I 



f 



03 
<j3 



03 
CO 



Task Analysis for Hillside Extensionists (AA 117) (cont.) 



Volunteer Tasks 



Inv^figate existing tecJwiology 
avateto to solve ^rmefs' 
problems. 

m&rs in ^^ed 
community. 

Es&Msh <l^m^slraion plots 

proven ag. prad^. 
Plots ^ouki be of s^bout one 
hectare ^1 /1 6 ft^. 



Time Une 



Q1 
O N D 



02 
Ja F M 



Q3 
AMy Jn 



04 
Jl A S 



O N D 



OS 
Ja F M 



07 

AMyJn 



08 
Jl A S 
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Identifying and securing resources end 
commitments 



Before Implementing a mm prsfst^. you muU first kMntitym of the needs of the 
project - human, fsnandal, material, and service needs. Then, you must 
determine how you will fill those needs and s^m the necessary resources 
and commitments for the projuia. You will al^ need to w>rk out a schedule of 
when the \^rious re^rces need to be In pUmce for the proje^ This part of the 
planning process can be a very satls^ng one bec^u^ the project begins to 
take shaf^ and have substance. As ycHj coHatKjrat© with the host ^ncy 
counterparts/€H)-workers, the project team ctevetops a cohesl\^ness. 

If you are working on an exiting projem, ven'fy that the resources and 
commitments are filing the needs appropriately and adjust the proj€K:t as 
necessary. The guidelines in this section will help you. 



Identifying resource and 

commitment needs 

Use the questions which follow to help identify (or veify) the project resource 
and commitment needs. 

What are the human r&quirements? Q How many Volunteers are 

needed? 



□ 



What technical expertise is 
lequired? 



□ 



What kind of training do 
Volunteers need? (See Section 
Five, Training.) 



□ 



Are appropriate supervisors 
available? 
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What are the human requirements? Q Are counterparts/co-workers 
(cont.) available? 

□ Who will serve as liaison with the 
host agency? 

Q When are each of these human 
requirements needed? 



What are the financial □ What operating capital is needed? 

requirements? 

□ How and when will it be provided? 

□ How will it be budgeted and 
tracked from planning to 
implementation? 



What materials are required? Q Does the project require any tools, 

job-related equipment, 
construction materials, books, 
etc.? When? 



□ What systems need to be 
developed to ensure that materials 
are in place at the correct times? 

□ What are the "fallback" positions if 
materials are not in place at the 
correct times? 



What are the service needs of the Q Does the project require 
project? transportation, housing, food, etc. 

for the participants? When? 
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What sites would be suitable for the 

project according to the host 
agency? 



Are there any special support 
needs, such as from another 
country, a collaborating agency, or 
from a donor? 



At the conclusion of this step, you will have a complete list of the resources and 
commitments needed for the project. 



Securing the resources and 
commitmants 

Now that you have a lict of project needs, tackle the job of determining who, 
where, and how each need will be met. Who will provide the financial 
resources? When will housing be available for Volunteers? Where? With 
whom? Although needs and resources change for each project, there are some 
consistencies that will help you in this process. As you answer the questions of 
who ~ what - where - when - and how, document the information. Use the 
Project Resource Planning Guide which follows. 
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Project Resource Planning Guide 


Ne 


Resources/ 
Or nmitments 
(human, financial, 
materiaf, ^orvlee} 


! 


1 

^ Potential 
Sources 



^ i4 ^ 



^ 



^ ^ ^ 
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Host agency resources 




Work with the host agency to secure as many of the 
resources as possible. With full support and involvement of 
the host agancy, the project has an increased chance for 
success. 



Human requirements - The host agency may provide: 

• training for Volunteers 

• technical expertise 

• supervisors and counterparts/co-workers for Volunteers 

Financial requirements - The host agency may provide: 

• financial assistance 

• in-kind contributions 



♦ Material requirements - The host agency may provide: 

• all or part of the material resources 

♦ Service requirements - The host agency may rrovide: 

• all or part of the service resources (housing, transportation , etc.) 



Collaborating agency resources 




Refer back to the discussion on working with other 
development agencies on page 60. If you have been able 
to establish a collaborative relationship with another 
development agency, seek their assistance as you line up 
resources and commitments. They may be able to provide 
ones similat to those listed above for the host agency. 
Check with Peace Corps/Washington to find out what 
collaborative relationships have been established at that 
level which could benefit the project. 



10,9 
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Local/community resources 

Establishing local and community contacts Is an essential 
part of the project. Local and community resources, when 
available, not only help to meet the practical day-to-day 
needs of the project but ensure linkage to the community 
leaders, infrastructure, and beneficiaries. 

♦ Human requirements - local sources may provide: 

• support of local leaders 

• local infrastructure support 

• technical expertise 

♦ Financial requirements ~ local sources may provide: 

• financial assistance 

• in-kind contributions 



♦ Material requirements - local sources may provide: 

• land 

• use of community buildings 

• part of specific project requirements 

♦ Service requireme'^ts - local sources may provide: 

• part of the service resources (housing, transportation, etc.) 



Pe&pe Corps resources 

By this time in the planning process, Peace 
Corps/Washington will already be involved (during the 
oroblem analysis stage, for example). You are encouraged 
to use PC/W as an on-going resource durina ihe entire 
process. Keep In mind the following resounjes available 
through PC/W. 

♦ Human requirements - PC/W can provide: 

• technical expertise on - overall consistency of the p''oject plan, 

technical design and feasibility, site survey guidelines, monitoring and 
evaluation strategy, appropriateness and fill probabilities of proposed 



REF 



REF 
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Volunteer skills and assignment areas. Again, OTAPS Sector 
Specialists, regional staff, Information Collection and Exchange (SCE), 
and VRS are the major sources here. 

Volunteers - the key resource of a project! 



Investigate the applicant pool by reading the Trends 
Analysis provided by VRS. Refer to page 1 1 0 for further 
information on using the Trends Analysis and requesting 
Volunteers. 



Financial requirements - PC/W can provide: 
all or part of the operating capital of the project 



a budgeting and tracking process which starts with the 
CMPB submissions. 



Material requirements - PC/SN may provide: 

* part of the material resources required. Contact OTAPS Sector 
Specialists and ICE for assistance. 

Service requirements - PC/W may provide: 



guidelines for establishing and managing service 
resource needs. Refer to Section Five on Training plus 
additional materials provided by ICE, OTAPS, and the 
region. 




A final wo ''J 



A 



As you locate sources for the various needs of the project, it 
is important to get those commitments in writing. Provide a 
detailed listing of who, what, where when, and how for 
each organization that has committed to providing 
assistance to the project. In this way, there will be clear 
understanding on your part - and theirs - of expectations. 



Ill 
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Determining ttte geograpttic area 

Determining the best site for a project occurs in two phases: 

1 ) Narrowing the plans for the project to specific geographic areas in 
collaboration with the sponsoring ministry, agency, or organization. 

2) Conducting a detailed site survey to match a Volunteer to a specific 

The entire process of selecting a site occurs for each new project; established 
projects require updates and affirmations of the choice. 



Narrowing plans 

This phase of narrowing to a geographic area may have already been 
accomplished during the problem analysis. Depending upon the laose of time, 
you may need to verify the appropriateness of that decision. To establish site 
selection criteria for the project, hold preliminary discussions with the 
sponsoring agency and make regional/provincial visits. 

In some countries, the host agency provides a list of potential sites. Peace 
Corps narrows the list or selects sites based upon the criteria established for the 
project. Work closely with the host agency throughout the site selection process 
- ^''oni selection of the geographic area to selection of a specific site for the 
project. 
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Conducting the site survey 



Alt Is critical that all potential sites for new Volunteers are 
visited and surveyed as part of planning the proifict. The 
APCD or a designee should visit and survey each site and 
become personally acquainted with local and project 
officials. It is equally critical that the roles and mutual expectations of the new 
Volunteers be clarified not only with these officials, but with the villagers, traditional 
leaders, village councils, development workers, or other organizations when 
appropriate. 

Site surveys should be completed well in advance before the Pre-Service Training 
(PST) program (3-6 months in advance). However, at times the sites may not be 
identified by the sponsoring ministry until the PST is underway. If this happens, you 
will need to complete the site surveys while wori<jng with the PST staff. 



Experienced Volunteers can be used to conduct site 
surveys. However, they should be trained in how to 
conduct site surveys and supervised by the APCD. 
Often, Volunteers can provide a different perspective than 
PC staff by looking at such immediate Volunteer issues as 
potential support from officials, housing, transportation, etc. 
Also, some countries have found it useful to involve current Volunteers when 
worthing in areas that previously have had no Peace Corps contact because 
current Volunteers provide a very "real" Illustration of the technical knowledge 
and language skills that may be coming. It is helpful when the experienced 
Volunteer clarifies expectations and needs of Volunteers prior to placement. 




A Caution! Many Volunteers have complained that their sites 
were never visited by a staff member before they were 
posted. Officials did not know they were coming; many 
officials and local people did not feel the need for the 
project even though they supported the idea of having a Peace Corps Volunteer. 
The Volunteers in these circumstances feel helpless and angry. A feeling of "They 
don't even want the project, why am I here?" pi avails. Use the site development 
and site survey process to determine the appropriateness of the project and the 
support of the local community. 



9 



Staff should check with each other to see if more than one 
Volunteer will be placed in the same area. Peace Corps 
wa.its to avoid putting too many Volunteers in one area, but 
planning can occur for cluster programming purposes. 
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Developing a site survey 
outline 

Site surveys focus on the five basic factors described In the outline below. As 
you apply the factors to a particular site, you will find It helpful to compile the 
Information as you go. Using the factors listed {and others that you Identify), 
develop a written outline which summarizes what you learn about the site. 



Site Survey Factors 

Project: Potential Site: 

1) Need and rece0v'(ty of the community for the project and Peam Corps assistance 
# ajpport of local leaden?, lx>th official and unofficial 



♦ expectations of project beneficiaries (of Volunteer's role) 



♦ support of project beneficiaries 



♦ perceived need for project 



♦ perceived opinions of Peace Corps 



♦ additional comments 
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Site Survey Factors (cont.) 

2) Community conditions 

# socio-cultural factors - such as ethnic groups, religious groups, community attitudes 
toward change, dieynutntion conditions, faniily fife, gender roles, language spol<en, 
educational levels and facilities. 



♦ infrastnicture - such as tran^rtation; energy sources for j^ple, animals, Inigatton; 
local and national institutions affecting community life. 



I^yslcal - such as distance to urban or trade centers: topography and dimate. 



economic - such as primary sources of inasme, seasonal variations in employment or 
Income, trends in Inojme, women's participation In the economy. 



3) Project-related oimiitions 

♦ history of similar projects In the area 



♦ level of aimmitment from at! levels to support the project in this area (funds, materials, 
services, larKl, etc.) 



♦ match of project to Peace Corps project criteria 
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Site Survey Factors (cont.) 

4} Vokjnteer vmkipg (^ndittons 

♦ sponsonng organSzatiOfi/Work site - such as type of unit office organizatfon; staff 

nunt>ers, experience, levels of training, languages; work plan and work hours; fadlitfes 
and space to be assigned to Volunteer. 



♦ supervisor's and asunterpartsVco .voters' expe<aations of a Vokjnteer - such as their 
altitudes toward foreigners and partiariarly toward Peace Corps as a development 
partner; knowledge of Peace Corps' overall mls^on and role in devetopmem work. 



5) Volunteer living canditkins 

♦ Nxising - such as avail^le options (rental, family live-In, ^vemment facilities), 

distance to work site, water supply for drinking, bathing, tollet/latilne facilities, privacy. 



♦ health and safety - such as s«;urity problems (o-lme, degree of political instability), 
medical facilities (type, distance), availability of emergency transportation, foods/diet, 
control over cooking. 



♦ support seNsses and resources - such as shopping (range of products, distance to 
meet personal needs), banking facilities, post office, telecommunications, places of 
worship, entertainment, «>mpanionship. 
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^^^^^^^^ As you conduct a site survey, you may be able to Identify 

resources and commitments for the project. Note them on 
the Project Resource Planning Guide (on page 97) and 
follow up as necessary'. 



Please note that major changes in subsequent QTRSs or VADs in trainee 
requests from those initially projected for a giv^n fiscal year on the December 
15 QTRS will decrease the ability of Peace Corps to recruit the individuals 
requested, thus lowering your fill, particularly in scarce skill assignment areas. 



Summarizing the survey 
information 

How do you summarize all of the information that you have gathered on an area 
or a site? One suggestion is to use the Site Survey Summary on page 108 to 
identify the key success and constraint factors of the site which would affect the 
project. Your brief summary plus a written recommendation to use or not use 
the site can serve as a quick guide to the site survey. The remaining 
information should be attached to the summary sheet. 

What do you do with the summary and the accompanying information once it 
has been gathered? How will it be used? Once you have completed site 
surveys on each potential site, you (with input from other project participants) 
can make a final determination on the project site. 



The site survey will be used throughout the remaining 
project planning steps to: 



♦ Review current VAD sheets and adjust if necessary. The combination of 
information from the site survey and the task analysis make up the major 
portions of the VAD sheet. 

♦ Plan Pre-Service Training. Trainers use the site surveys to make sure that 
training plans reflect the various "site realities" with which Volunteers wi!l 
be working. 

♦ Match Volunteers. Site surveys are used to match the knowledge, skills, 
and abilities of a particular Volunteer to the site which will best utilize that 
Volunteer. 
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♦ Familiariz© Volunteers. Site surveys will help new Volunteers as they go 
to their sites for the first time. 



Some Peace Corps countries have a file system in the main 
office with a folder on every village/community where 
Volunteers have worked. Each time a new Volunteer is 
assigned to the site, a new or revised site survey is added 
to the file. Volunteers include their project reports and even 
the COS report in the file. As new Volunteers are assigned to that site, they can 
read about the history of Peace Corps and other development projects within 
the community. Also, warnings can be heeded about particular problems which 
Volunteers may face. The information may become outdated quickly; caution is 
in order. 
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Sample Site Survey 




Success Factors 



Summary: 



Recommen"*atlon: 
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Determining ttie monitoring/evaluation 
strategy 

Even though the project has not ftarted yet, it is critical to plan the monitoring 
and evaluation strategy now. Monitoring refers to the on-going process of 
gathering and analyzing information throughout the life of the project. Without 
monitoring activities, the project may get off track completely and lose 
effectiveness. For exampb, Volunteere may not be properly trained to interact 
with community leaders - a crucial task. If fiekj staff assumes this is being done, 
and the Volunteer is unaware of its importance, the project is likely to fail. 

Project evaluation is equally essential. Evaluation is a special data collection 
and analysis used to detemiine project effectiveness, if a project objective is *r 
reduce the number of cases of malnutrition among a given population, what 
progress has been made? What problems are occurring and interfering with 
project goals? An evaluation answers these crucial questions. 



Details on how to plan and implement monitoring and evaluation 
are ir Section Six. Read the section and plan how the project 
will be monitored and evaluated before it gets underway. 



Before doing any detailed work on monitoring and evaluating n project, consider 
two things: 1 ) read Section Six of this manual, and 2) deterrriine the host country's 
plans for monitoring and evaluating the project. Peace Corps cannot monitor and 
evaluate projects in isolation. Work with the host agency to utilize the system they 
have and modify where necessary using the information In Section Six. 



Monitoring at the Volunteer assignment level is crucial. 
Schedule site visits to review goals and objectives, to discuss 
the personal welfare of the Volunteer, to provide feedback on 
Volunteer reports submitted, to discuss and resolve problems 
that occur In the Volunteer assignment. Let Volunteers know 
how many site visits can be expected but assure them that more 
can be requested. Two times a year is typical, with more 
scheduled as necessary or as requested. Use a site visit 
checklist to cover all aspects of the project; encourage 
Volunteers to express their concerns and to offer Information. 

Peace Corps projects are the delivery vehicle for Peace Corps development 
efforts. A well-planned and implemented project makes a tangible difference in 
the lives of beneficiaries. To ensure that efforts are not wasted, continually 
monitor the progress of the project against s.Jte6 goals and objectives. 
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Requesting Volunteers from VRS 



How do you get the Volunteers needed for the project? How are they recruited? 
How can you make sure that the Volunteers who arrive in-country are prepared for 
the project tasks or have the background necessary to complete project-related 
training? What forms must be completed? When? The answers to all of these 
questions describe the Volunteer delivery system for Peace Corps. To learn about 
the system, start with tha basics of understanding the people who become Peace 
Corps Volunteers - the applicant pool. Much of this information is available in the 
Trends Analysis, described below. After that, move on to how you request 
Volunteers for a specific project by selecting the appropriate skill clusters and 
assignment areas, completing the QTRS, and developing VAD sheets. 



Understanding the Volunteer 
delivery system 

The Volunteer deliver/ system refers to the various stages of recruitment, 
selection, and placement which applicants follow to become Peace Corps 
trainees. Once you become familiar with the mechanisms you use to interact 
with this system, you will be better equipped to use the system to request the 
trainees needed for your projects. In addition, it is important to understand the 
profile of the applicant pool in terms of the relative availability of trainees with 
different types of skills and qualifications in order to take this into account in 
planning projects. The Trends Analysis is one of the principal documents which 
you can use to learn more about the skill profile of the a pplicant pool. 



The Trends Analysis 




The Trends Analysis, published and updated recjularly by 
the Placement Office, can serve as one of your most useful 
program planning documents. It is sent to programmers in 
the field and is available to other staff members upon 
request. It contains the following major categories of 
information (from the November 1 988 edition). 
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Skill Index The Skill Index p-^ovides a quick way to locate an Assignment 
Area (AA), which is the name and code number for a Volunteer job. The index 
is organized by major program sector, such as agricilture or education, and 
then by job title within that sector, such as Agribusiness Advisor or Business 
Education Teacher. One job title may include more than one Assignment Area. 
Agribusiness Advisor, for example, has three AAs. Each AA has a code number 
listed under available skills or scarce skills. Assignment Areas listed under 
scarce skills will be more difficult to fill. The example below is taken from the 
Skill Index. 



Skill Indpy 






1. Agriculture 


Assignment 


Area 




Available 


Scarce 


Job Title 


Skills 


Skills 


Agribusiness Advisor 


141.140 


114 


Agriculture Economist 




114 


Agriculture Extension Agent 


117 


110 


Agriculture Science Teacher 




113 


Beekeeping Extension Agent 


117 


119 


Crop Extension Agent 


117 


110 



To locate the appropriate Assignment Area in the Skill Index, find the correct 
program sector and look through the job titles to find the one or ones which 
seem appropriate at first glance. Then turn to the page in Trends Analysis 
which describes that Assignment Area, in determining the appropriate 
Assignment Area, keep in mind the actual tasks that a Volunteer will be asked to 
perform, not only the title of the assignment and the project. For example, a 
community services trainee (AA 162) with foreinn language skills might be more 
appropriate for the community development aspects of a Primary Health Care 
project than a health/nutrition trainee (AA 154). 
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Assignment Area Each Assignment Area Is described under the following 
categories: 



♦ Applicant Profile. The Applicant Profile provides general 

characteristics (skills, age, language, sex, couples) 
for ti^e Dool of people getting nominated to that 
assignment area. This information indicates what 
type of people you might expect to receive for that 
AA and what percentage are a mailable In each 
component of the skill cluster. 



♦ Programming Trends. This part of the AA describes what various 

countries are doing within that AA - types of 
projects, variations In skill requirements, training 
programs, etc. 



♦ Factors Affecting Fill. This section describes what you can expect if you 

select this particular AA - "difficult to match 
language requirement," "60% of non-degreed 
applicants have more ihan five-years of farming." 
These practical comments will be helpful as you 
select the Assignment Area and Skill Clusters 
within the AA which best buit the projea needs. 



♦ Seasonal Information. This section gives you Information on Trainee 

Requests v ithin that AA compared to the number 
of Trainees actually supplied. Numbers are 
broken down by f all/wi nte r/spri ng/su m mer 
quarters. 



Once you have studied the Trends Analysis and talked with other staff members 
and Volunteers, you will be familiar with the process applicants go through to 
become Volunteers, their typical backgrounds and characteristics, factors which 
affect Volunteer fill rates. To get the Volunteers needed for the project, a 
realistic approach is called for. You may not be able to get all the Volunteers 
you want for a project at the highest skill or educational levels. A creative 
approach in which a project utilizes a mix of scarce skill Volunteers and skill- 
trained generalists can be effective. Also, adjustments and trade-offs in other 
factors affecting fill (language, couples, for example) can enable you to get the 
trainees best qualified to implement the project. 
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Selecting Assignment Areas, 
skiit dusters, and language 
requirements 




Make sure you have the following references handy as you 
complete this task: Trends Analysis, task analysis, and the 
preliminary project plan. OTAPS Sector Specialists will 
also assist you upon request. 



The staff member responsible for Pre-Service Training 
(PST) planning should participate in this process of 
selecting AAs, skill clusters, and language requirements. 
The programmer should consult with training resources to 
determine what skills and knowledge can be developed through Peace Corps 
training and what skills and knowledge the trainee must bring to Peace Corps. 
Also, it is important to begin planning for training needs early. 



^^^^^^ 




Assignment areas, skill clusters, and language 
requirements must reflect the skills and knowledge the 
trainee brings to Peace Corps, not what can be provided 
through additional Peace Corps training. 



You have probably been able to narrow the choices of Assignment Areas to the 
one, or possibly two, which seem appropriate for the project. Continue learning 
about the AA plus the related skill clusters and language requirements before 
making a final decision (with input of other people, of course!). 



AAs, skill clusters, and lariguage requirements 

As you know, an Assignment Area is the appropriate background qualifications 
and code number for the Voluntee" job. The skill clusters within the AA 
represent the range of acceptable backgrounds which a Volunteer may have. 
For example, within Assignment Area 101 : Freshwater Fisheries, there are two 
skill clusters. They are A) Bachelor of Science in Fisheries or any Biological 
Science area, and B) BA'BS any degree with 8 - 10 semester hours or 9 - 15 
quarters hours of Biology and/or Chemistry. 
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If you Identify both of the skill clustei^ as acceptable, then VRS recruiters will 
consider applicants In both categories. If you designate only one skill cluster as 
acceptable, you may note that on your request to VRS; however, you narrow 
your char}(^s of Wng the requests. 

Other examples of AAs and skill clusters follow. 



Examples of Assignment Areas and Clusters 

134. Urban Planning 

A. BA/BS - In Urban/Regional Planning 

140. Business Management 

A. Five years experience as the manager of a business, OR 

B. AA - Any business discipline with two years work 
experience as above, OR 

0. BA/BS - Any business discipline. 

141. Cooperatives 

A. Four year work experience (Co-ops, credit unions, small 
business or bookkeeping) OR 

B. Two years of college with two years work experience as 
above, OR 

C. BA/BS - Any discipline with one year work experience as 
above, OR 

D. BA/BS - Any business or economics discipline. 
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Make sure that the AA you choose matches the task 
analysis completed for the project. Recruitment constraints 
may occur when filling a Volunteer slot based solely on 
credentials requested by the host country. The Volunteer 
must match the requirements of the Job in order for the 
P''o]ect to be effective. 
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Suggestions to Improve //// rate 

The rate is the number of trainees supplied by VRS compared to the number 
requested by you. Here are a few suggestions which will ensure that your fill 
rate is as high as possible. 



9 
9 



9 



The best way to assure a fill is to use the ft/// skill cluster 
within each AA. This means that you should be willing to 
accept a Volunteer who possesses any one of the skills in 
the cluster. If you determine that the project requires one 
certain skill from the cluster, include a written explanation 
attached to your request. 



Generally, the lower the skill requirements, the easier it is to 
find Volunteers. When a project can use Volunteers who 
are less skilled than the skill cluster, note this on your 
request. Chances of having the request filled will be 
increased. 



An important Volunteer supply concern is the increase from 
the field for special Volunteer requirements. In fiscal year 
'88, there was a 12% increase in special requirements (as 
Indicated on the QTRS [language requirement] and on the 
VAD Cover Sheet Requirements/Restrictions). Requests 
such as adding two years of experience to an Assignment 
Area will lower the fill rate. Be sure that all special 
requirements are essential to the project needs. 
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The timing of your requests also affects the fill rate. Some 
Ms are consistently more available in a particular season 
{for example, those AAs using college graduates tend to be 
more available in late spring or summer). These trends are 
discussed in the Trends Analysis. Also, a certain AA may 
become "scarce" in a given season due to competition from 
other countries requesting in the same season. Shifting 
requests to a season in which there are fewer countries 
requesting a given AA can sometimes improve fill. 
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Accepting married couples can also make it significantly 
easier to fill requests, especially in scarce skill AAs and AAs 
in which experience requirements mean that larger 
percentage of qualified applicants will not be recent 
graduates. 
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Completing the QTRS 



Once you determine what the assignment area and skill 
dusters are for a particular Volunteer assignment, fon^ard 
this information to Washington through the Quarterly 
Trainee Request System (QTRS), a key system in your 
project planning. VRS recruits from the QTRS; so you can 
see how important it is to complete it accurately and submit 
information on time. 



The requests made on the QTRS are projections timed at fifteen months, twelve 
months, nine months, and six months before trainees arrive in country. Each 
time QTRS information Is submitted, you are further along in the planning for the 
project. This means that you can update requests as you learn more about the 
project needs. 

Projections are based on all projects scheduled to begin during a fiscal year 
quarter (which is also called a season): 



Quarter 1 


Fall 


October, November, December 


Quarter II 


Winter 


January, February, March 


Quarter HI 


Spring 


April, Uay, June 


Quarter IV 


Summer 


July, August, September 



QTRS information is submitted four times a year: December 15, March 15. 
June 15 and September 15. The following calendar shows both the 
Volunteer Assignment Description (VAD) and the QTRS seasonal due dates. 
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VAD and 


QTRS Submission Calendar 


Due to CDU 






December 15 current FY.. 


VADs: 

QTRS: 


Summer of current FY 
Summer of cun'ent FY 
Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer 
of next FY 


March 15 current FY 


.VADs: 

QTRS: 


Fall of next FY 

Faff, Winter, Spring, Summer 
of next FY 


June 15 current FY 


VADs: 

QTRS: 


Winter of next FY 
Winter, Spring, Summer of 
next FY 

Fall of year after next FY 


September 15 cun-ent FY. 


VADs: 

..QTRS: 


Spring of next FY 
Spring, Summer of next FY 
Fall, Winter of year after next 
FY 



Let's take a look at the QTRS cycle. The first time Trainee projections are sent 
In for the QTRS is fifteen months before the season of project start-up. This 
eariy QTRS gives plenty of lead time for VRS to plan and conduct their 
recruitment activities. The infomnation is also used by PC/W for long-range 
budget and administrative planning. The second time projections are submitted 
on the QTRS is twelve months before the season. You are further along in 
project planning, so the QTRS can be updated and clarified at this point. The 
third submission occurs nine months prior to the season and reflects firmer 
request numbers for trainees on this QTRS. 

The December 15 QTRS submission is an exception. Instead of showing 
projections for four upcoming quarters, this one shows projections for five 
upcoming quartets. This means the projections are made eighteen months 
before the season of project start-up. The second projections are made fifteen 
months before the season of project start-up, and so on. The Quarterly Trainee 
Request System Cycle chart found in the Appendix can be used as a guide 
when making your submissions. 
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^^^^^^^ 



Trainee projections are made in the CMPB as well as the 
QTRS. It is Important that the numbers in the two 
documents doseiy approximate each other. The prcjscted 
numbers heavily influence recnjitment efforts, 
administration, and budgeting. 



Trainee projections must also be consistent with the 
Volunteer Assignment Desciiptions (VADs), which are sent 
to PCA/V six months before the season. VADs are described 
below. QTRS submissions for seasons six, nine, twelve, 
fifteen and eighteen months in the future along with VAD 
reports for the season six months in the future go to PC/W at 
the same time in the same package. 




Refer to th a Appendix for a copy of the QTRS submission 
cycle, sample QTRS reports and instructions for completing 
submissions. 



Developing the VAD 




The Volunteer Assignment Description (VAD) is tne 
documentation which represents the host country request 
for a Peace Corps Volunteer. The VAD is used: to 
communicate to Placement the specific requirements/ 
qualifications for trainees for a specific assignment; to assist 

Placement Officers in matching qualified applicants to a particular country 
request; and to Inform an applicant about the assignment for which they are 
being invited In a manner which will enable them to decide realistically whether 
or not to accept the invitation. Each Volunteer assignment requested on the last 
QTRS report submitted Is explained in detail on the VAD. 

The VAD '■ iudes information such as Assignment Area; project name, title and 
code; ano uaining events. Space is provided for a narrative description of the 
project: objectives, duties, living conditions, medical facilities, environment, 
flexibility, and commitment needed. 

A VAD cover sheet provides summary information on all trainees requested for 
one Assignment Area who are scheduled as a training group. Any requirements 
or restrictions (education and expenence, for example) are written here. 
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Refer to the Appendix for Elements of a Good VAD, a copy 
of the VAD and Instructions for completing it, and examples 
of completed VADs for Country A and Country B. 



40 



Make sure that the Information provided cn the VAD links 
directly to the task analysis completed for the assignmant. 



Once you have submitted the VADs (six months In advan<^ of the season), the 
CPU, Placement, and OTAPS ha^e an opportunity to respond to the requests 
with suggestions. Placement Officers will suggest changes to Improve the fill of 
requests and may make other comments regarding the VAD submission. These 
comments are cabled to country by the CDU and ojuntry staff respond through 
the CDU as to whether or not they choose to aojept suggested changes. The 
CDU then submits the final VADs with any changes or clarifications. 



A Since VADs are shared with invited applicants, they can 
have a dramatic effect on the potential Volunteei^s first 
impression of Peace Corps and the project. Trainee/ 
Volunteer attrition Is often linked to unrealistic expectations 
about the sa5pe of the assignment, Its potential impact, and the type of support 
that a Volunteer can expect. Be as specific and clear as you can. The VAD Is 
usually the only assignment-specific Information provided to an applicant until 
he or she decides to accept the invitation. 
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I 



Completing the final project plan 



The pro/@of plan is the only detailed document that gives 
project planning history. This history includee^ the problem 
being addressed, mutual agency commitments, plus project 
goals and objectives. Since the staff of Peace Corps, the 
host agency, and the collaborating agency usually change 

during the life of the project, the plan becomes essential to the suo^ssful 
continuation of the project. The project plan Is developed with the input of the 
host agency; it is essential to integrate Peace Corps plans with those of the host 
agency. 



The plan is used as a guide throughout the project (as input 
into the CMPB, for example) and as a resource for future 
project adjustments based on monitoring and evaluation 
activities. 



9 Keep the project plan a living document - create it so that 
sections can be added as the project evolves. Consider 
using a large three-ring binder. Place the original project 
plan and the project agreement after tab one. Place all data 
pertaining to the first group of Volunteers on the project 
after tab two (VAD sheets, task analyses, training designs, monitoring reports). 
Use tab three for the next group of Volunteers, and so on. Share the notebook 
with new host agency people on the project! Share it with Volunteers in PST! 
Share it with your sua:essorl 



At the end of a 24-month cycle for a group of Volunteers, 
conduct an evaluation (with Volunteer input) to determine 
progress toward goals. Note all major adjustments, 
problems, and expanded opportunities in the project plan. 
Refer to Section Six, Monitoring and Evaluation, for 
guidance. 
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To develop the plan, use the preliminary project plan, notes, task analysis, and 
any other documents you have coiiected to this stage. A few key points to 
remember about writing the plan are: 

♦ Use dear, straightforward language. 

♦ Include enough detail to help the reader get a complete picture of the 
project. 

♦ After writing the report, read it carefully to make sure it is easily understood. 
Have someone else read the report. 

Submit the project plan to the Country Desk Unit in Washington. Also, file it with 
other in-country plans to form an ongoing status report of the country program. 
The outline on the next two pages will guide you as you write the plan. 
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Project Plan 

Project Title/Code 
Sector 

PART 1 - Project Background from the Host Country Perspective 

A. Country assessment - historical perspective on problem 

B. Problem analysis/causes 

C. Problem statement 

D . Past efforts to address problem 

E. Cur.ent efforts to address problem (including how long these efforts have been 
ongoing) 

PART 2 - Peace Corps Participation 

A. Peace Corps programming criteria, country strategy, and feasibility which 
influence the type of Peace Corps' participation 

B. Project purpose (why) 

C . Project goals (what) 
0 . Objectives (what) 

E. Milestones (what and when) 
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F. M^jor tasks (how) 

G. Coiiaborating agendas - descfiption of coilaboration. irKsludii^g nature, 
raspoflsibifities, and timing 

H. Crtti(^t resour^ needs 

I. Volunteer trainee in[ Jt 

1. FY19 ^:On.Boafti9^ Vs Ts 



2. Trainee requests 





Projected 


FY 19 


FY 19 


FY 19 


FY 19. 


FY 19 


FY 19 















li. Assignment areas 

K. Plans for monitoring and evaluation 

L. Pre-sen^ce and In-servl^ training needs 

M. Pfoject approval signature of Country Director, date 
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Planning the training sttat&gy 



As part of fm^m planning ef^rts, {^mmmlng staff and 
tminir^ maff should work together at this point to plan the 
tmf^ng for the project Votunteers. The training 

strategy desi^hes how Volunteers win be tr^ned to perform 
the ^8 of the {imsject. You viHH find ft heip^! to read 
thrcHigh the Tr^nlr^ s^on (Section Five) bs^re 
developing the strategy. 



To develop the training mrategy ^ a group of Volunteers, there are several 
tasks to be ao^mpllshed. Programming ^ff and tminlr^ staff can work 
together to link training effort to the project plan, pr^re a training calendar, 
design each group event, and so on. Start by ans^ring the basic questions: 

♦ What training is needed according to the project plan (goals and objectives 
of the project, task analysis) and ac^rding to project monltoting data 
available? 

♦ What are the reonitment realities? How much dlfferem^ is there In the 
Volunteer requirements of the project and what VRS can provide? 

♦ What links must be made between the PST and 1ST? How can in-country 
training link to Pre-Departure Orientation and training? 

♦ How can training be provkied? How much in-house expertise is 
available? What support Is there from the host agency, other host country 
agencies, the collaborating agency? Is it necessary to contract the training 
(stateside, third country, in-country)? 

♦ When shouW training be provided? It is Impossible to provide all training 
during the PST, so you must dstennlne what is necessary for the PST and 
what can be held until the 1ST. There should be a graduated sequence of 
activities tied directly to the project plan. 

♦ Who will be responsible for the whole training cycle? Each training event? 



If you are new to the job, find out if your predecessor has already developed a 
training strategy for a previous group of Volunteers on the project. Amend and 
update the strategy as necessary. If a strategy has not been developed for an 
existing - ^*9ct, check Section Two of the CMPB for a summary and begin to 
construir. ,e. For new projects, refer to reports on training strategies for similar 
projects. 
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Finalizing tlie project agreement 



The project agreement is one way to ensure that both 
Peace Corps and the host agency identify their rotes and 
responsibilities, resources, and commitments. Although not 
legally binding, a project agreement is a contract that 
clearly defines the goals, objectives, and plans for the 
project. 




Project agreements are the result of joint efforts between Peace Corps staff and 
host agency officials. This close alliance helps to eliminate misunderstandings 
that may hinder the project. Writing a project agreement is not required for a 
Peace Corps project to be initiated; however, having the document can prevent 
problems throughout the life of the project. 



Understanding agreement 
responsibilities and auttiority 

The Country Director has the authority to negotiate and sign agreements with 
host country agencies in accordance with the terms of the Peace Corps Country 
Agreement. 

Project agreements do not need to be approved by Peace Corps headquarters 
although the agreements are forwarded to Washington. The Country Director 
consults with headquarters concerning an agreement which deviates 
substantially from the recommended format described on the next page. 

In designing a project agreement, ensure that the provisions do not conflict with 
Peace Corps responsibilities to Volunteers, their rights under government 
policies and regulations, and the terms of the Peace Corps Country Agreement. 
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Developing the final 
agreement 

The recommended content of a project agreement consists of clearly defined 
sections. These sections are listed below in the recommended order. 



C 



SECTION 



WHAT IT CONTAINS 



$ purpose 



9 project deveiopment 



If rec^est for Volunteers 



^ recruitment of 
Volunteers 



0 train ing 



Give reason for the cooperation between Peace Corps and the 
host agency. 

Refer to the: 

• (xjuntry agreement 

• Peace Corps project criteria 

• host agency development needs 
Peace Corps resfKinse 

Refer to; 

• key stakeholders in the project who are invofved in project 
planning 

the rrajtual project development process 
use of the Project Plan 
collatxjration with other agencies 
task analysis 

entry ieve! requirements for Volunteers 
Refer to: 

• how agency will request Volunteers in writing 

• ihe use of the Project Plan and Volunteer Assignment 
Description Sheets 

Emphasize project schedule. 

Refer to: 

• Peace Corps recruitment procedures 
timing 

• standards and qualifications for applications 
Refer to: 

• Pre-Service Training concept 

• content in technical component 

• content in language component 

• content In cultural component 

• content in personal health and safety 

Emphasize that Volunteers will be qualified at end of training not 
before. 

Discuss using ministry personnel for planning, implementing, 
and evaluatiiTg in-country training. 
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SECTION 



WHAT IT CONTAINS 



^ assign fmnt of 
Volunteer 



9 supervisbn 



0 responsibilities of 
Volunteers 



9 responsbitities cf 
host agency 



9 acasmn^datbns 



# living aliowance 



transport 



0 leave 



^ medical, dental, 
hospital care 

^ recaliand 
replacement of 
Volunteers 



Refer to: 

• how sRes will be identified 

• how Volunteers will be plac^ 

• procedures for Volunteer site reassignment 

Refer to: 

• day-to-day host agency suj^rviston of Volunteers 

• ^peivisor training 

• designation of a Peace Corps liaison officer within the host 
agency or at a regbnal or local level 

' designation of a Peace Corps staff member as project liaison 
with Ixjst country agency and as Volunteer supervisor 

Refer to role of Volunteer: 

• primary technical activities 

• secondary technical adlvities 

• S€<x>ndary cultural activities 

• transfer of sHiiis to host country people 

Refer to: 

• counterparts 

• materials 

• supplies 

Refer to: 

• who will provide Volunteer housing 

• how it will be arranged 

Refer to: 

• settling-in allowance 

• living allowance 

• what part of each (If any) will be provided by the agency 
Refer to: 

• transportation provided by Peace Corps (international and 
to/from site) 

• job-related transportation provided by the agency 
Refer to: 

• Volunteer leave 

need for written authorization from host supen/isor 

• distinction between official annual leave and Peace Corps 
administrative leave (for group meetings, medicals, trainings, 
conferences, etc.) 

Refer to care covered by Peace Corps. 



Refer to: 

• procedures for agency or Peace Corps recall 

"• procedures for agency or Peace Corps reassignment 

• procedures for agency or Peace Corps replacement of 
Volunteers 
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L 



SECTION 



^ project monitoring 
and evaluation 



WHAT IT CONTArNS 



^ research/studies 



0 period of assignment 



0 extensk)nof 
sen/ice 



& lamarKi 
regulations 

& funding 

^ ottier ministry 
responsibiiities 

9 otfier Peace Corps 
re^nsibHities 

Q amendments 

terminalbn 



Refer to: 

• mutual desJgn of nfKjniioring actfvities 

• Peace Coips monftoring and evaluatton activities (Quarteriy 
Reports, Mid-Seivice Conferences. In-Service Training 
evaluation Instniments, etc.) 

Refer to: 

• ownership of data collected by Volunteers 

• "How-To..." manuals may be sent to Peace Corps Information 
Coiledion and Exchange (ICE) 

Refer to: 

• tour of duty 

• transfers 

• resignations 
extensions 

Refer to: 

• procedure for Volunteer extensions 

• criteria for extensions 

• timing of requests 

Refer to: 

• working in accordance to laws of the USA and host country 
" living In accordance to laws of the USA and host country 

Refer to the fact that Implementation of the proiect is subject to 
the availability of funds. 

Refer to any other agreed-upon roles and 
responsibilities of the host agency. 

Refer to any other agreed-upon roles and 
responsibilities of the Peace Corps. 

Refer to procedure for amending agreement. 

Refer to termination of procedures {o'ving 30 days written 
notice). 
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Following up on the project 
agreement 



Once Peace Corps and host country representatives sign the project 
agreement, make copies for the regional, provincial, and local officials of the 
host agency. As a result of the agreement, the host agency should create a 
directive to its operational staff which authorizes specific support for Volunteers. 



In some countries, agreements are developed at different 
levels (regional, provincial, and local). The agreements 
may be simplified from one level to the other. The 
development of agreements by level may help gain 
commitment. 



Fonivard a copy to the Peace Corps Regional Director, who reviews it and sends 
it on to the CDU. The CDU keeps these agreements on file. 

Provide copies of the agreement to trainees in Pre-Service Training. Keep a 
copy with the project plan. The project agreement should become part of the 
standard documentation process. 



A The document often becomes a binding agreement, and 
therefore, should be shared with the Volunteers of the 
project. Expectations can be clarified and based upon 
realities of the project. 



Using the agreement to 
"close the loop" 

The project agreement clearly explains the role of the Volunteer in a community. 
The agreement can be used to help community members understand what is 
going to happen In Ihe day-to-day operation of the project. For example, a 
community meeting can be held to discuss the agreement. They may have 
heard general comments about the project or provided input Into part of it. The 
project agreement provides the missing details and "closes the loop" on the 
communication process. 
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Developing the Volunteer Work Plan 



The Volunteer Work Plan Is a key document which is 
produced, Initially, during the last phase of PST. In some 
countries, this Is called the Volunteer Action Plan, the three- 
month report or the six-month report. The timing and 
submission requirements of the work plan vary from country 
to country; however, all countries require the Volunteer to 
prepare and update work plans. The purpose of the work plan is to help the 
Volunteer to accomplish goals and objectives related to his or her assignment. 
The plan also guides the Volunteer to develop in areas of cultural integration, 
language proficiency, and the essential collaboration with the sponsoring 
agency. Both personal goals (such as language improvement for the 
Volunteer) and goals and objectives of the assignment are included. 




^^^^^^^^ 



The task analysis can be used as a basis for writing the 
work plan. 



The Volunteer Work Plan is a straightfonftfard document 
which guides the Volunteer as he or she begins the project 
tasks. It integrates the skills the Volunteer has learned in 
training with the needs of the project. An outline follows. 
The plan may be useful as a monitoring tool for the 
Volunteer's wori< over the first several months. 




The Volunteer Work Plan must relate to goals, objectives, 
and milestones of the project. 



ERIC 
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Sample Outline for Volunteer Work Plan 


Volunteer Name: 


Protect Name: 


Proiect Time Frame: 


Work Plan Time Frame: 




Goal Statements. Primary goal(s) which the Volunteer hopes to accomplish in 
his/her project during specified time. Both professtonal and personal goals may be 

QlSQUSSBU. 




wx//t?ufffrc?9* L/f7dwiiui3 ific; pitifiiary uwjt?wiiVcs \uOu 1 proisssioncii any personal J 
whfeh you tope to acxomplish during the next work plan phase. Relate your 
objectives to the project task analysis when ^sstble. Include resources necessary 

and avdiisbllitv of thA^ fp^sniirt^Q IriAntifv tImA framaQ fAr th^ AHio/^fii/oc 

A. Technical: 

B. Cultural integration: 

C. Language proficiency: 

D. Personal heaitn and safety: 




Project Recommendations. Describe recommendations you have for the 
project. 




Collaboration with sponsoring agency. 




Support Needed. Describe the support you need (professional and persona!). 


NOTE: Add AccompJishments and Problems to each Wo* Plan except \h& first one. 


♦ 


Accomplishments. Describe accomplishments during last work plan phase. 
Compare to project task analysis and your own objectives established on previous 
work plans. Identify progress made toward project goals, objectives, and milestones. 
Identify pereonal acosmplishments as well. 




Problems. Describe problems during last time period. Discuss problems inhibiting 
progress toward project goals, objectives, and milestones. Discuss problems you are 
having In the areas of a)llatx)ratlon with sjwnsoring agency, technical skills, cultural 
integration, language proficiency, personal health and safety. 




Additional Comments: 
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Key points 



♦ Before attempting to address a problem, analyze its causes, scope, and 
consequences and determine if it can be addressed within the scope of 
Peace Corps goals, criteria, and capabilities. 

♦ Develop a project concept or reaffirm an existing one based on research 
Into the feasibility of the project, its potential for collaborative effort, and 
alternative approaches. 

♦ Funnel all the information you have obtained to date with the remaining 
planning activities which define the specifics of the project. 

♦ Develop project goals, objectives, and tasks which define and focus them 
to show a distinct, progressive relationship. 

♦ Develop/affirm project goals and objectives with input from all project 
stakeholders. 



Take the time to get a preliminary project plan on paper; this measure will 
save you time on several future tasks. 

The task analysis has serious implications for recruitment, placement, 
training, and the overall success of the project. Therefore, work with the key 
participants in the project to conduct a thorough and accurate task analysis 

Begin to give the project shape and substance by identifying all the resources 
needed for the project (human, financial, material, and service), obtaining a 
commitment from various resources to fill those needs, and working out a 
schedule of when the re sources must be in place for the project. 

Choose a site that Is most appropriate to the project and its Volunteer(s) by 
visiting the site and conducting a detailed survey of community conditions, 
project-related conditions, and Volunteer working and living conditions. 

Develop a strategy for monitoring and evaluating the project during this 
planning stage so that you can make sure the resources are in place as 
they are needed. 
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Key points (continued) 



♦ Make timely projections and requests for Volunteers that are realistic and 
suited to tiie project. 



♦ Rnalize your Project Plan: make It a detailed document of the project 
planning history and a living document to be updated throughout the 
course of the project. The Project Plan will be used as a guide throughout 
the life of a project and as a sample for the development of other projects. 

♦ Plan the training strategy for the Volunteers with input from both 
programming staff and training staff. Link training strategy directly to the 
project plan. 



♦ Finalize the Project Agreement with the host country to ensure that both 
Peace Corps and the host country understand their roles, responsibilities, 
and commitments. 



♦ Develop a Volunteer Work Plan to guide the Volunteer on the project tasks 
and to provide a Volunteer monitoring tool. 
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Training — — 

{unniaKiUiiiiiiMiiraiiifflmim 




^ Topics: • Overview 

• Peace Cofps training philosophy 

• Peace Corps training goals 

• Planning the training 

• Planning and Implementing in-house training 

• Coordinating contractor training 

• Key points 

' IHH I'lL-HH.lU, t >i.WI»..HLlll..|llu!. I.I i _ -I.. ■i...,ii„_.,i..-M. — — — . I I I. . 11 ^ 
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Overview 



Training refers to all of the learning activities that occur over the course of a 
Volunteer's involvement with Peace Corps, starting with the placement phase 
and ending with a Close of Service Conference. Training is an important part of 
the Peace Corps Volunteer's experience; through training, the importance of 
enhancing Volunteer skills tliroughout Xhek assignments is recognized. The 
quality of training provided to Volunteers has a direct bearing on the 
effectiveness of the project. Collaborative efforts - from Peace Corps staff, host 
agency, collaborating agency, training contractors, and Volunteers - are 
essential \o ensure that quality. 

Training is an ongoing effort beginning with pre-departure contacts and the Pre- 
Departure Orientation and moving through Pre-Service Training, In-Service 
Training, and Close of Service activities. Although training is often thought of in 
terms of specific events, it also Involves learning through informal contacts and 
personal health and safety activities that make up the Volunteer's iojr. 

Assignment of responsibilities for training varies greatly within Peace Corps. 
For example, one country may have staff members conduct training activities 
under the direction of a PTC. Another country may have the PTO 
responsibilities assigned to various APCDs or other staff. Training may be 
conducted by contractors who coordinate activities under the direction of Peace 
Corps 'itaff. 

Before beginning this section, talk to other staff members in your assigned 
country. Find out who has responsibilities for training and whether training is 
handled in-house. through contractors, or a combination. This information will 
help you as you read Section Five. 

This section guides you through the philosophy and goals of training and 
describes the major steps involved in planning training programs. The two 
systems for delivering training to Volunteers - in-house training and contractor 
training - are described with guidelines and procedures given for both. 




Integration of training activities with each other and with 
project planning is the key to successful training. 
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Peace Corps training phUosophy 



What are the underlying philosophical assumptions to every Peace Corps 
training program? No matter what Peace Corps training document you refer to, 
you are likely to find the common assur.ptlons which are summarized below. 

♦ Training efforts must be collaborative. 

♦ Training activities must be integrated with each other and with project 
planning efforts. 

♦ Training is an ongoing effort beginning with placement and ending with 
close of service. 

♦ Training consists of four major components - technical, cross- 
cultural/community, language, and personal health and safety. 

♦ Volunteers must be trained in specific competencies to develop the 
knowledge, ski'is and attitudes required by the project. 

♦ Training efforts are based on the principles of experiential, adult learning, 

♦ Training efforts are based on goals which apply to each training program 
and event. 

The sum of these statements represents the philosophy of Peace Corps traininq. 
As you develop PSTs, conduct evaluations of training programs, or complete any 
training-related task, incorporate this philosophy into your work. Peace Corps 
Volunteers deserve our best combined efforts to prepare them 'or their jobs. 
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Peace Corps training goals 



Even though training for Volunteer assignments varies greatfy aoKjrding to 
project need, there are common goals which weave through every training 
program and event. Those common goals, which were developed by Peace 
Corps trainers, are listed below. 

1 . To provide Volunteers and trainees with basic technical, cross- 
cultural/community, language, and personal health and safety skills that 
allow them to serve effectively as they live and work productively and 
positively with host country people. 

2. To model an approach to development by providing training that 
encrurages critical thinking, creative problem solving, information 
gathering and analysis, flexibility, patience, professionalism, and self- 
sufficiency. 

3. To develop in Volunteers strong skills which allow them to function 
effectively to help others define and solve problems. 

4. To help Volunteers understand the development process, including the 
involvement of women in this process. 

5 . To demonstrate the value and methods of sharing knowledge. 

6. To enhance Volunteers' understanding of how to develop counterpart/co- 
worker relationships. 

7. To Increase Volunteers' knowledge and understanding of the Peace 
Corps Mission as well as general Peace Corps and country-specific 
policies. 

8. To provide Volunteers with ways to manage the communication process 
effectively by utilizing listening skills, feedback, and non-verbal 
communication. 

9. To provide Volunteers with effective skills for making a transition to a new 
culture using observation, information gathering, and validation, as well 
as others' assumptions as they relate to technical work. 

10. To provide Volunteers with skills that enable them to manage loneliness, 
isolation, and stress effectively while also understanding basic nutrition, 
hygiene, and personal health and safety. 
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11 . To assist Volunteers in understanding their technical assignment and in 
developing the skills necessary to perform their jobs. 

12. To provide trainees with a clear understanding of what is expected of 
them as Volunteers, enabling them to set personal and professional goals 
and to measure their progress in achieving these goals. 

13. To assist Volunteers at the close of their service by facilitating their re- 
entry into the United States. 

14. To expose Volunteers to the realities of being a Volunteer. 

15. To develop in trainees an awareness of characteristics that will help them 
to live and work effectively. 
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Planning the training 



There are several considerations to be made before training Is actually 
implemented. The strategy devefonad during the project planning phase, for 
example, needs to be revised and updated. The key events must be identified, 
the training approach selected, a needs assessment conducted, goals and 
objectives of the training written, and the training design and materials for each 
event designed. Planning for training occurs over several months and, like the 
project planning phase, changes as you gather more information. 



fleeting the training needs of a traineeA^olunteer group 
cannot be accomplished in isolation. As you plan, 
collaborate with the Training Officer or PTO responsible for 
in-country training. Budgets must be Interrelated, staffs 
coordinated, and resources pooled. The overall training strategy of the country, 
updated annually, requires the collaborative efforts of all staff members and 
host agency representatives to insure integration at all points in the process and 
at all levels. 



Updating the training 
strategy 



During project planning, you or someone else who is involved 
with the project developed a strategy for training the Volunteers 
for the project. General decisions were made regarding the 
types of training needed, responsible parties, budget 
restrictions, and timing of the training. As project start-up gets closer, it is time to 
update and clarify the training strategy. Refer back to page 124 in Section Four 
and revise the points covered there with any new information you may have. 

^or on-going projects, review the previous documentation (strategy, plans, goals 
and objectives, evaluations) to update and clarify the training strategy. 

As you update the training strategy, consider the following standards 
established by experienced training staff members. 



^^^^^^ 
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Standards for the training 
strategy 




As you gain experience, you also gain confidence in 

planning, implementing, and evaluating a training strategy 
for each Volunteer group. 



♦ Take steps to link all phases of training. 

There are a number of ways you can link all types of training to each other. 

• Link objectives for one type of training event to the objectives of another. 
PST objectives, for example, can be linked to the objectives of an 1ST; 
there should be a natural progression. 

• Ask Volunteers about their training needs. 

• Use the evaluations from a PST to help design an 1ST: or from previous 
ISTs to design a PST. Determine from the evaluations any weak areas in 
the training programs and build them in to the next event. 



♦ Keep the host country involved. 

• Ask the host agency representatives to review the training plan, the 
overall design, the calendar of events, and the final reports. 

• Gain assistance from the host agency with the actual training of Peace 
Corps Volunteers. Host agency representatives (and other host country 
nationals) can provide part of the training, serve as guest speakers, or 
review a training session. 

• inform the host country regularly regarding ongoing training efforts. 
Provide copies of the training plans developed, for example. 



♦ Make sure that the strategy integrates the four major training components - 
technical, cross-cultural/community, language, and personal health and 
safety. 

• Teach technical skills within a cultural context, such as role plays which 
provide trainees the opportunity to practice technical skills - not in 
isolation - but in conjunction with language and social customs. 
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Build on themes and learning experiences from previous sessions. 
Provide overviews of what comes next. 

Use host country nationals at al! evels of training - as trainers, speal<ers, 
and reviewers. 



♦ Keep the oject plan firmly in mind 

• When you review the training strategy, make sure it links directly to the 
project plan. The stronger this linkage, the more effective the training will 
be. 



♦ Keep the results of the project task analyses fmnly in mind. 

• An effective training strategy has a direct linkage to the results of the 
project task analyses. The task analyses provide a cc mplete outline of 
the knowledge and skills required to fill each type of Volunteer 
assignment within the project. This Information forms the essential 
foundation for an effective training plan. 



♦ Carefully define competencies. 

• A competency is the demonstrated, observable ability to do something. 
For each task, identify the individual competencies required to perform 
the task. 



Example 




Task: 


Construct basic water supply systems. 


Competencies: 


The Volunteer must have the ability to: 

1 . Construct a roof-to-barrel water catchment system which 
works. 

2 . Construct a water purification system from local materials. 
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♦ Use the competencies to develop behavioral objectives. 

• For each individual competency, develop behavioral objectives which 
provide evidence that the Volunteer has acquired the expected 
competency. 

• Make sure behavioral objectives are worded to indicate how the 
observer will know that the trainee has reached a measurable or 
observable objective. 



Example 




Competency: 


Construct a roof-to-barreS water catchment system which 
works. 


Behavioral Objectives: 


The trainee demonstrates effective procedures for obtaining 
the necessary tools and nnaterials to build the system. 

The trainee obtains a wori^able des^n on paper. 

The trainee builds a woi1<able system within a two-day period. 



• Consider the following points as you develop (or review) behavioral 
objectives. 

- Is the objective related to the performance of a task identified in the 
project task analysis? 

~ Does the objective measure only one specific competency (or part of 
a competency)? 

- Is the objective stated to include how the observer will know when the 
trainee has acquired the competency? 

- If the objective contains any of the following words, it probably is not a 
behavioral objective: know, understand, appreciate, have, 
comprehend, be aware of, feel, believe. If It Is stated very specifically, 
as the following objectives are, it probably is a behavioral objective: 



• "Using the following materials, the trainee will construct . . ." 

• "Under the following conditions, the trainee will demonstrate . . ." 

• "At the end of the training, the trainee will identify at least three . . ." 

• "After the training session, the trainee will accurately write the five 
stages of . . 

••Without referring to blueprints, the trainee will draw . . ." 
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Properly stated behavioral objectives are important for ali of the following 
reasons: 

- They assure that trainees are prepared to meet ail of the specific 
demands of their project tasks. 

- They clarify for the trainee the demands of their assignments and 
what is expected of them. 

~ They help keep training logically structured from simple to complex 
and general to specific. 

- They give the trainee well-defined end results to achieve. 

- They make evaluation of trainee knowledge, skills, and attitudes 
much easier. 




CautionI Not a// Volunteer behaviors can be stated as clear 
behavioral objectives. Your judgment and instincts come 
into play. 



♦ Build your training strategy on the principles of adult learning. 

• Plan a physical environment that is conducive to learning: for example, 
arrange seating so that participants can easily communicate with each 
other. 

• Set the climate for a training event to ensure that those attending feel 
comfortable participating; climate-setting is e^..ential in any adult 
education setting. 

• Plan a self-diagnostic exerciso in which individuals identify the gaps 
between where they are now and where they need (and hope) to be in 
terms of the identified competencies. 

• Incorporate input from participants into the objectives of the training event 
so that they are all actively involved in their learning. 

• Inccporate input from participants on the sequence of learning 
experiences for accomplishing the objectives, with emphasis on 
learning-by-doing methods - simulation exercises, role playing, case 
problems, and other problem-solving activities. 

• include mutual evaluation by the participants and facilitator of the 
trainees' progress in accomplishment of the objectives. 

Sn> continued 
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Draw on the knowledge, skills, and cultural background of the 
participants. 



♦ Assess available resources which might be used for training. 



Refer to Section Four, page 94, "Identifying and securing 
resources and commitments." 



• Knowing what resources are and are not available helps you to develop 
a more realistic training plan and design. 



Identifying key training 
events 



The following key events are incorporated into most training 
strategies for a group of traineesA/olunteers. For brief 
explanations of each, r^jfer back to Section One, page 6. or 
the Glossary (Section Seven). Add detail to the plans for 
each event as you gain more information. 



1. Stateside Training (SST) 

2. Pre-Departure Orientation (PDO) 

3. Pre-Service Training (PST) 

4. Third Country Training (TCT) (not offered to all groups; see definition.) 

5. In-Service Training (1ST) 



A Caution! 1ST resources should be equitably distributed 
across projects to the extent possible. 



6. Mid-Service Conference (MSG) 

7. Close of Service Conference (COSC) 
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Place training events on the an.iua! planning calendar. 



Selecting the training 
approactt 

There are two approaches to training In Peace Corps: in-house training and 
contractor training. In-house training is planned and implemented by Peace Corps 
staff. Contractor training is planned and managed by Peace Corps staff but 
Implemented by subject-matter experts who are under contract to Peiice Corps. 
The approach taken aepends upon Peace Corps staff availability and expertise, 
speafic needs of the project, skill level of the trainees, and budget limitation s. 

In some cases, contractors handle all training events for a group of Volunteers. 
In other cases, a combination of the two approaches is used. Contractors are 
brought in for a specific event (PST, for example) or part of an event (technical 
training In a PST). 

There are certain responsibilities that Peace Corps staff have for both 
approaches to training. Tho.^e Include oDnductlng a needs assessment and 
identifying goals and objtictives of a training event. In some countries, Peace 
Corps staff also develops the training design. In others, the contractor is 
responsible for the design. Explanations of these responsibilities foil ,w. The 
remainder of the section is then divided into the two approaches: in-house 
training and contractor training. 



Conducting needs 
assessments 



r 



[0 



The following activities help you to assess the training 
needs of the trainee Volunteer group. This process is 
referred to as pre-training research in many countries. 



♦ 



Review the project plan, VADs, and the task analyses. 

Talk with other field staff (APCD, for example), host 
agency officials, and current Volunteers for their input. 



♦ Visit current/potential sites. 
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♦ Review related reports. 

♦ Review Pre-Trainlng Questionnaires (PTQs) for PSTs. 
(See sample in Appendix.) 

♦ Review suggestions from quarterly reports and site 
visits for fSTs. 

♦ Document the findings of the needs assessment. 
Refer to the Appendix for a sample. 



Developing goals, 
competencies and behavioral 
objectives 

The information you obtain from the needs assessment 
helps in planning the training events. Each training event 
must have written goals, competencies, and behavioral 
objectives. The goals, competencies, and objectives must 
directly support the goals and objectives of the project and 
the project tasks. Write them from the viewpoint of the 
Volurueer. For example: One of the goals of the PST is for the trainees to 
develop oral language proficiency in Swahili at the intermediate level according 
to the ACTFL Oral Proficiency Interview (OPI) Scale. (Refer to the Appendix for 
information on the OPI.) 

Refer back to pages 143-144 for guidelines on writing competencies and 
behavioral objectives for training. 



Developing a training design 
for eacti group event 

A training design provide^ general information, such as 
topic, trainers, dates, an 4tes, on the training to be 
presented. It also includes the goals, competencies, and 
behavioral objectives described above. A training design is 
developed for each budgeted training event, such as the 
PST or the 1ST Language Workshop. The design is 
prepared by Peace Corps staff or the contractor, depending 
upon in-country policy. 
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Usua!iy, the director of the event, with assistance from others such as the APCD 
or project team members, develops the training design. Training designs are 
completed and approved (by the Training f^anager and the APCD typically) 
prior to the development of individual modules and session plans. A sample 
training design is located in the Appendix. 





One SuQaestion for a Tralnina Deslan Format 




Developers of training design/date 




Training program title 


%/ 


Project name and number 




Training site(s) and dates 


-/ 


iNumuer ot reace uorps participants 




LJ51 OT siaTT posiiions anQ assigndu Stan (it Known) 




AlJthnri7ftrJ hllrin^t' fV^Ct r^Of trail qo« /v^et r\Ckr frQtnQ£s xhiA^X^ 


>/ 


Project goals 




Volunteer assignment 




Training event goals 




Training competencies 




Behavioral objectives of training 




Description of content (curriculum and modules) and time 




allocations 




Methodology 




Trainee assessment and qualification process 




Training assessment and evaluation 



After the training design is developed, your tasks depend on whether you aie 
arranging in-house or contractor training. The remainder of the section is 
separated into these two types of training. 
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Planning and implementing in-house training 



(n-house training requires the aso^inated efforts of several Peace Corps staff 
members as well as host agency and ojllaborating agency representatives who 
are participating. When training programs are developed and implemented by 
Peace Corps staff, those staff members work closely together In the various 
training roles to accomplish the transfer of skills, knowledge, and attitudes to the 
trainees. 



Host agency personnel are a key resource for training! 
Involve them as much as possible in all phases of training 
as trainers, advisors, or other resources. Their involvement 
^^^^^^W training helps Volunteers prepare for the Jobs and 

continues the linkages with the host agency begun during 
project planning. 



Developing a training syllabus 
and a Calendar of Training 
Events (COTE) 



For each training event, a training syllabus, which is a 
detailed outline of the event, is developed. The schedule, 
learning objectives, activities, and methodology are 
included for each session. The syllabus should be shared 
with all resource people involved with training the trainees 
and the appropriate host agency officials. 




The Calendar of Training Events (COTE) f<5 another very 
useful guide for the training process. The COTE is a 
session-by-session, hour-by-hour schedule of the event. 
The following page shows a partial COTE. 
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GROUP: 520-89-03 Chltd and Youth Developmem DATE: July 24 - July 29 

WEEK: Third 



7:30 



11:30 
12:30 



Ail A 

lyiOiiQay 
24 


B t M <^ ^4 <Ch fe* 

1 uesuay 
25 


\%9 A #C t% A ^ 4f^*t! 

weanGsaay 
26 


inursciay 

27 


rfiaay 
28 


Saturday 
29 


Trair\ing 
Evaluation 

- Projection 

Core 
FeedbacJt 


Spanish 


Tech 
- Piannlf^ a 
Physical Ecfejc. 
Program 

Lesson Plans 

Fundraising 


Tech 
- Introdudbn 
to School 
in Aldea 

Free Time 

Physical Ed. 

Classes 


Spanish 
IstCharta 






Spanish 


Medical 

Gsarmna 
QotHJiin 


il-Ci:Di^ 
V-Di.2 


T 
V< 
R 


II-D2 

f , 

echnical 
jcabulary 
eview #1 
l-A 


Spanish 






AFTERNOON 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Spanish 


Visit t" 






Spanish 


Spanish 
Comparative 


Spanish 

Technical 
Vocabulary 


Spanish 


PCV 




End of 

Report 
Period 

t — 
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Developing the training 
curricula, modules, and 
session plans for eacit 
training event 

Training curricula are developed for each event and summarized 
in writing. To develop curricula for a training event, start with the 
major topics or components already identified in the training 
design and syllabus. For example, a PST typically requires 
curricula for each major training component: ter'mical, cross- 
cultural/community, language, and personal health and safety. 
The curriculum for each component must be designed in collaboration with 
curricula of other components within the training design. This collaboration is 
necessary to ensure integration of the components and to ensure that overall 
project goals and objectives are met. 



As you review the materials, search for signs of integrated 
training. Identify points where one module Is linked to another. 
^™«™ Search for "bridges" between training activities. A few 
examples of integrated activities follow. 



♦ Language and cross-cultural/community integration - Study and review 
basic greetings, dialogues, and ceremonies prior to departing for the 
village. 

♦ Technical, language, and cross-cultural integration - Plan role play 
situations in which trainees practice language skills while assuming rotes 
of community leaders, Volunteers, beneficiaries, and host agency 
representatives to discuss project tasks. 

♦ Personal development, language, and cross-cultural integration - Have 
trainees practice language ski Ms as they attend and participate in local 
events and activities. 



Curricula for ISTs vary with the needs of the individual Volunteers and their 
assignments but most show linkage to the PST curricula. 

Typical components of an 1ST include: 

♦ Language Workshops (two to ten days) 

♦ Cross-cultural Wori^shops (one to five days) 

♦ Technical Wori<shops (one to ten days) 

♦ Supervisor or Co-worker/Counterpart Training (one to three days) 
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Typical individual components of an 1ST include: 

♦ Language tutoring 

♦ One-on-one coaching (technical skills) 

♦ Participation in host agency-sponsored training 

♦ individual research or study 

♦ Guidance from field staff (APCD, for example) during site visits or 
correspondence 

Component curriculum 

To develop the curricula for the various components of a training event, 
prioritize the goals and objectives for each training event based upon the needs 
assessment and task analysis. Then prioritize the major content areas in order 
of importance and according to adult education principles and component 
integration. Once major content areas are established, begin to develop them 
into modules which relate similar course content. From each module, develop 
sessions which provide specific activities, schedule, and method for each 
presentation. Examples follow. 



CURRICULUM 


Module A 


Module B 


Module C 


Session 1 


Session 1 


Session 1 


Session 2 


Session 2 


Session 2 


Session 3 


Session 3 


Session 3 




Session 4 


Session 4 




Session 5 
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Below is an example of a module outline from Country A. 
Refer to the Appendix for a full example of the module. 



Country A Example: Soil Conservation Sessions/Activities 
(146 hours) 


Session TItle/Length/Locatfon 


Objectives 


First day hHlside farming field tr^ e^qsetlertce: 
6F (already included in extension hours) 


11.1,3 


Slide show on soil erosion; forces of erosion: 
ntotivating farmers: 1C 


».1-4 


Measuring stope: IF 


11.7-8 


Building, caltorating, operating an A-frame and 
water level: 3F 


11. 9, 14 


Topo surveying and designing a conservation 
plan: 4F 


11.10-13 


Planning and implefmntlng conservation 
projects: 2C 


11. 4.16-17 


On-fami contour ditching project with Hve barrier 
and drainage waterway: 48F 


11.5-6.15 


On-farm live-barrier projed: 16F 


11.15 


On-farm dead-barrier project: 23F 


11.15 


On-farm terracing project: 48F 


11.15 


Plant demo plot to green manure/cover crop for 
soil rejuvenation/protection: 6F 


H. 20 


Planting crops on the contour: Done as part of 
maize/bean production: 8F 


11.18 


Maize/green manure systems: Done as part of 
maize/bean productton practices: 3F 


III. B.5.p-r 


From Hillside AG Training Design and Plan, Dave Leonard, PSC 
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Training session plans 



Below is an example of a session plan from a module developed 
for Country B. Refer to the Appendix for a full example. 




Country B Example: 

Session Topic: Writing Goals and Objectives 


Session Goals 


After this session, you will be able to: 

1 . Explain tlie purpose of goals and objectives. 

2. Write complete objectives. 

3 . Rewrite poorty written objectives. 

4. Describe how you will use objectives in your teaching. 


Rationale 


Though many teachers do not write objectives, all good teachers have in 
mind what they want their students to accomplish. Knowing specifically 
what you want your students to accomplish helps in planning the lesson, 
provides focus during the lesson, recommends types of guided practice, 
allows for accurate checking for understanding during the lesson, and 
provides for fair testing/assessment after the lesson. 

A brief oveaiew of what makes a good objective as well as an open 
discussion of how objectives are actually used is in order. 


Participant 
Activities 


1 . Participate In small group sessksn on objectives. 

2 . Rewrite poorly written objectives. 

3 . Discuss the practical use of objectives in your classroom. 


Preparation 


1 . Read INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES, TECH pp. 48-51. 

2 . (Optional) Read pages 77, and 81 - 83 in the Peace Corps Teacher 
Training Reference Manual. 


Note 


Begin to use objectives in micro -teaching. 



Before developing training materials, find out what is already 
available. You may be able to undate or expand existing 
curricula, modules, and session plans. Contact ICE to find 
out wiiat is available. Borrow from other Peace Corps 
countries. Get advice from the OTAPS Sector Specialists. 
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To make it easier to retrieve materials, label and file the 
training materials in an organized way. A well-designed, 
easily-found training syllabus or session plan can save time 
and trouble for the next Volunteer group. Share information 
with other field staff and other Peaca Corps countries. 
Clean out the files periodically to get rid of outdated and 
unused material. 




Developing the Training of 
Trainers (TOT) Workshop 



An effective, integrated training program requires a staff that 
is committed to Peace Corps goals and philosophy of 
training. The Peace Corps Training of Trainers (TOT) 
Workshop is an excellent vehicle for achieving that 
commitment. The TOT, which typically lasts a minimum o? seven days, is 
attended by the Training Manager, Coordinators, Language Instructors, and 
other instructors and support staff as determined by the Training Manager. If a 
group workshop is not possible, then individual training is arranged. Generally, 
a TOT is held approximately one month prior to a PST. 



Standard TOT content 

Peace Corps trainers bring varied experiences and skill levels to their jobs. The 
TOT Workshop can help a diverse group of trainers become an effective team 
with common goals and methodology. Standard content area> for a TOT 
Workshop include: 

♦ Goals and philosophy of Peace Corps training. Minimum standards for the 
training program. 

♦ Realities of Peace Corps in the country - goals, history, organizations, 
policy, programming and training process. 

♦ Princif *3S and methodologies of experiential and adult learning, including 
ways to adapt plans to the needs of individual trainees. 

♦ Concepts and examples of integrated training. 

♦ The training strategy. 

♦ Cross-cultural similarities and differe'-ces between the U.S. and the host 
country. 
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♦ Interpersonal skills and counseling techniques I'or providing positive and 
negative feedback to trainees. 

♦ Group norms. 

♦ The train<3e assessment process. 

♦ Reporting requirements and system. 

♦ VAD sheets, task analyses, and profile of the training group. 

♦ Practice training and feedback sessions. 

♦ Guidelines for Professional Behavior. (See the Appendix.) 

♦ Evaluation systems. 

The Training of Trainers Workshop time is limited. With all that 
needs to be covered, there is no time available for technical skill 
development for instructors and other staff. Trainers should 
already possess the technical skills, such as bookkeeping 
experience or Spanish, which they will teach the trainees. 

Available TOT resources 




REF 



Check the ICE catalog for TOT resources. See the Appendix 
for suggestions. 



A TOT Report must be written which compiles the results of 
each TOT workshop, TOT Reports are valuable resources 
when planning new workshops. 



Developing and implementing 
staffing procedures 

The CMPB (Section Two) is the key source of staffing patterns 
and budgets for a particular Volunteer training cycle. The 
information in the CMPB provides the basis for developing and 
implementing the staffing procedures for the training program. 
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Roies and responsibilities 

In some countries, the key position responsible for training requires a full-time 
person, while In others it may require a part-time or periodic staff person. 
Sometimes staff workloads must be reapportioned to handle training, meaning 
that the person in charge of training might be an APCD or a Programming and 
Training Officer (PTO). This key training position Is referred to as the Training 
Project Manager, Training Director, or Training Manager In various countries. 

Regardless of who guides and manages the overall training strategy and 
individual training programs, he or she Interacts with individuals both outside 
and inside the country who have training-related roles. 

Following are brief descriptions of typical PST staff training roles and 
responsibilities - beginning with the Training Manager. Complete descriptions 
are located In the Appendix of this manual. Use the descriptions and the lists In 
the Appendix as guidelines when developing specific duties and tasks for the 
training project staff members. The roles and responsibilities for other training 
events (ISTs, for example) vary according to needs of the Volunteer group. 



£k Caution! The individual selected for each role must have 

the experience and background necessary to perform the 
^/B^ tasks identified. Having experience as a Volunteer or as a 
trainer in another program is valuable, but does not 
guarantee that the individual can perform the tasks necessary for the program 
you are currently planning. 



Training Manager. The Training Manager is responsible and accountable 
for the overall leadership, management, administration, and coordination of the 
entire Pre-Service Training Program. He or she Is the person most responsible 
for directing learning and monitoring the training staff performance. The 
Training Manager is also the liaison person for training with the Peace Corps in- 
country Training Officer, current staff, former Volunteers who may be assisting, 
and host country agencies. 



Technical Coordinator. The Technical Coordinator is a member of the 
PST staff responsible for the detailed design, coordination, implementation, and 
evaluation of the technical components of PST. He or she provides the trainees 
with a relevant sequence of integrated learning activities to develop knowledge, 
skills, and attitudes to work effectively in their project assgpments. 
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Language/Cultural Coordinator. The Language/Cultural Coordinator is a 
member of the PST staff responsible for the planning, implementation, and 
evaluation of the Language/Cultural program as an integral part of the entire 
training program. 



Language/Cultural Instructor. The Language/Cultural Instructor is 
responsible for the planning, implementing, and evaluating of daiiy language 
learning activities of trainees. He or she also serves as a culture information 
resource for trainees. 



Administrative Assistant. The Administrative Assistant is responsible for 
the administrative and logistical management of the Pre-Service Training. He 
or she works with other staff members and the Training Manager to prepare 
PST sites, manage allocation, maintenance, and inventory of accountable 
supplies and equipment, determine the PST budget, manage petty cash fund, 
disbursement of allowances, and other forms of payment, and implement other 
logistical/administrative support. In addition, the Administrative Assistant 
submits required documents, monitors and evaluates the Driver and Kitchen 
Staff, and participates in staff activities. 



Support Staff. Each PST Involves duties and tasks that are the 
responsibilities of the support staff. The support staff is made up of the following 
positions: 

♦ The Training Site Secretary is responsible for the secretarial and clerical 
services at the training site. He or she is also responsible for certain duties 
of the Administrative Assistant in that person's absence. 

♦ The Chief Cook is responsible for securing and preparing food and serving 
meals to staff and trainees in a hygienic, timely manner. He or she reports 
to the Administrative Assistant and supervises all Assistant Cooks and 
additional Kitchen Helpers to meet the food services needs of the PST staff 
and trainees. 

♦ The Driver/Clerk provides driving services for PST staff and trainees as 
requested by the Administrative Assistant and approved by the Training 
Manager. As time allows, the driver/clerk also assists the Secretary with 
clerical tasks such as photocopying documents. 
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fmplementing administrative 
and logisticai tasks 

Before training begins, there are several administrative and logistical tasks 
which must be completed. They can be grouped under the following 
categories: 

♦ Trmn'mg site and office - Such issues as accessibility of the site, adequate 
room space and supplies, security, and mail system fail into this category. 

♦ Training budget - Budget allocations, staff training in budgetary matters, 
and a system for fiscal records are among the Issues here. 

♦ Property management and records - Maintenance of the property and 
recordkeeping of all property, supplies, and services are covered in this 
category. 

♦ Communication - This group of responsibilities includes emergency 
contact information, evacuation plan, and mail system. 

♦ Transportation - Transportation of trainees, staff, and supplies to the site 
and vehicle rules and regulations are included. 

♦ Housing - The accessibility of housing to training facilities and the type of 
facilities provided are issues in this catogory. 

♦ Food - Food allowances, hotel arrangements for meals, or family stay 
meal arrangements are in this category. 



Since even the best plans can be upset by unforeseen circumstances, try to 
take care of as many details as possible in advance. This helps prevent 
unnecessary roadblocks which can interfere with the training program. 

Checklists for completing tasks in each category are located in the Appendix. 
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Monitoring and evaluating 
in-ftouse training 

What parts of a training program should be monitored? If the trainees achieve 
the competencies, does that mean that a!l parts of the program are successful? 
How can you tell whether or not a trainer has done a good job of transferring 
knowledge? Before the training even begins, devote some time to defining 
these Issues. This means you must plan the system for monitoring and 
evaluating the training program. 



Details on how to plan and implement a monitoring and 
evaluation system are in Section Six. Many of the 
techniques described apply to training programs as well as 
projects. The six steps to evaluation described in Section 
Six apply directly to training programs as well as to project planning and 
managing. Monitoring and evaluation are essentia! parts of all programming 
and training activities. 



Appropriate, well-documented evaluation and monitoring efforts at every level 
of training is essential for these reasons: 

♦ to assess the quality and relevance of our training. 

♦ to establish improved standards, policies, and procedures for training. 

♦ to plan more effective training for future cycles. 

♦ to better allocate resources. 

♦ to provide Volunteers with the best possible preparation for their 
assignments. 

In monitoring and evaluating training programs, there are many areas of focus 
to consider: integration and linkage of training at all points in the process, 
logisiics, trainee performance, and staff /trainer performance. As you consider 
each, determine ways to monitor during the training, at the end of the training, 
and through follow-up. In this way, you get a complete, ongoing picture of what 
is happening in the training process. If problems exist, corrective action can be 
taken before it is too late. 
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Identifying key areas of 
focus 

Let's take a closer look at the key areas of focus for monitoring and evaluating a 
training program. 



Training integration 



If you have read more than a page or two In this manual, or 
from any recent Peace Corps documents, the term 
integration is familiar. Peace Corps ~ from PC/W staff to 
field staff in every country - recognizes the Importance of 
planning and implementing projects as a whole rather than as separate parts. 
Peace Corps plans for development must be integrated with those of the host 
country; a Volunteer assignment must be integrated with the goals and 
objectives of the project; planning must be integrated with training. 



As you monitor PSTs and ISTs, search constantly for strong 
evidence of linkage between them. Do activities in the 1ST 
progress from activities discussed in the PST? Does the 
1ST respond to suggestions that trainees and staff made 
during the PST? Link activities in both types of training back to the project 
objectives. Monitor and evaluate the program with lin(<age and integration in 
mind. Volunteers are helpful here. They should be able to identify the natural 
progression from a PST to an 1ST. They should sense an obvious relationship 
of the training activities to their project objectives. 



Logistics and administrative factors 

Refer back to page 159, implementing logistical and administra ve tasf<s. This 
information and the related lists in the Appendix are valuable as you plan the 
training program; they aro also valuable for monitoring purposes. Use the 
checklists as you assess the facilities (sites and office space), budget, property 
management and records, communication, transportation, housing, and food 
provided for the training program. The actual workshops may be very effective 
in training to project tasks; however, if people are hungry or constantly waiting 
for a bus, they will perceive the program as a failure. 
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Trainee performatwe 

The selection of Volunteers following a PST is a sensitive task. Who is sworn 
in? Whoisnl? What process is used to qualify trainees as Volunteers? Even 
during ISTs, there are times when the experienced Volunteer does not meet the 
standards. This sensitive issue must be addressed. 

The measurement of trainee (and Volunteer) performance is a subject which 
has received a great deal of thought in Peace Corps. The effect of early 
termination on a trainee's self confidence and the effect of losing a Volunteer on 
the project cannot be overestimated. Staff members ~ in the field and at PC/W - 
have attempted to develop guidelines which ensure fair, consistent 
establishment and application of trainee performance standards. 




Refer to the Peace Corps Manual, Section 284, "Early 
Termination of Trainee and Volunteer Services," 
February 7, 1984. 



Trainee performance standards. When standards are: 1) well 
documented and 2) based on the task analysis from the project plan, then 
evaluating trainee performance is much easier. Training programs shouW be 
based on the skills, knowledge, and attitudes identified during the task analysis. 
When the training plan and training design are developed, specific behavioral 
objectives and competencies are identified for each task in the task analysis. 
These behavioral objectives and competencies become the standards of 
measurement for trainee performance. 

Trainee qualification process. The trainee qualification process varies for 
each PST because the specific behavioral objectives and competencies 
required vary for each project. Competencies in a nursing program, for 
example, are very different from those in a forestry program. 

There are some factors, however, which remain consistent. They include the 
need to have the specific objectives and competencies identified within each 
module of the program; percent of competencies which must be mastered for 
each module; the time frames for trainee mastery of competencies; expectations 
of trainee attendance and participation; role of the trainer identified; self- 
assessment techniques for the trainee. 



9 



It is essential that trainees receive feedback on their 
progress (strengths and weaknesses) throughout training. 
The Training Manager or Trainer should discuss with the 
trainee how he or she could improve. Support and 
encouragement must be provided frequently. 
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Staff/trainer performance 

Ongoing feedback to trainers and staff during a training program helps them 
make informed decisions about how to adjust their content, style, and learning 
activities to teach volunteers more effectively. Guidelines to use in developing a 
monitoring tool for trainer performance are Included in the Appendix under the 
title, Guidelines for Professional Behavior. 



Reporting results 

The exact number and timing of monitoring and evaluation reports for training 
varies from country to country. All country programs, however, have reporting 
systems for trainee feedback, trainer feedback, and end-of-program reports. 




Refer to the Appendix for a sample of a Trainee Feedback 
Sheet. 



The end-of-program reports typically include one immediately after the training 
program and one which follows up Volunteers after they have begun their 
assignments. 

The end-of-program report, due immediately after the training program, is 
written by the Training Manager, with input from all staff members involved. 
The report should be kept brief but include the level of detail necessary to 
understand who, what, where, when, why, and how the evaluation was 
conducted. Recommendations for change should be cleariy explained. 
Section Six contains more detail on how to write an evaluation report. 

The end-of-program report and follow-up reports are reviewed by: Peace Corps 
staff Involved in training, APCDs, the CD, host agency representatives, the 
Country Desk Unit, and training staff at PC/W. Keep a copy of the reports with 
the related project files. Make it available to future trainers, as well. Reports on 
PSTs are extremely valuable In determining needs and content for ISTs. 
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Coordinating contractor training 



It Is not always possible for Peace Corps staff to possess the technical skills or 
the time needed to train a group of Volunteers. Because of these restrictions, 
contractors frequently handle the training function, or parts of the function, in 
Peace Corps projects. 

There are two basic types of contractors: Personal Services Contractors, 
referred to as PSCs, and organizations contracted to perform a service, referred 
to as non-personal contracts. In the field, this is often referred to as contracts or 
contractors. A PSC is chosen when the training is managed primarily by Peace 
Corps staff but there is the need to hire an individual in a specialty area, such as 
an expert on agricultural techniques to provide technical training. Contracts 
with organizations are obtained to handle a broader range of training activities, 
such as all PST, 1ST, and COS activities for incoming traineesA/oIunteers. 

Steps for coordinating both types of contracts are listed below. 



Coordinating ttie PSC process 



Step 1: Prepare the Statement of Work (SOW). For PSTs, the PTO 
prepares a brief SOW, which is a document describing the general duties of the 
training position needed. 

For ISTs, initial requests for PSCs are made in the CMPB (Section Two) when 
possible. A more detailed request, in accordance with regional procedures, 
follows the initial request. 

The candidate for the F3C may or may not be recommended at this point. 

Step 2: Forward the SOW. The SOW is sent to the regional office, along 
with Form 171 from the candidate if the candidate is being recommended. The 
regional office (or the country) includes a doiiar commitment for the PSC; 
regional forwards the SOW and the procurement request (for allocation of 
funds) to PC/W. 



The following steps outline the basic tasks required for 
coordinating the PSC process. 
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St9p $: Neg&Hm» tfw contract. The Office of Contracts in Washington 
negotiates the ^ntrad with the candidate. 

St0p 4: Begin ma conU^. The PSC reports to the in-country individual 
responslbie for niani^ing the contmct and begins work. 

Note: The Contracts Office gets invoivml during the ^ntract if there is a dispute 
or problem with the terms of the «>ntm<^. If the PSC is an individual from the 
U S., then travel Is handled through PCAftf. 



Locating PSCs 

There are several sources for toiling the names of experience PSCs. 
Consider tomf resour^s who have the expertise to plan and implement the 
training. Local trainers have an under^anding of the ojlture and language 
which helps ensure an Integrated training approach. Additional sources 
Include: 




OTAPS Talent Bank This is a listing and description of 
individuals who provide training resources. The Talent 
Bank is managed by OTAPS. 




The Country Desk Unit, Reghna! Programming and 
Training, and OTAPS Section SpeciaL'sts, These resources 
can provide Infomfiation on PSCs who have worked in the 
country or in the region previously. 




Related Peace Corps documents. Training reports from 
your assigned country or other countries, project plans and 
training plans on file, training evaluations - ail of these 

documents provide ideas for U.S.-based training resources. 




Caution! To get U.S.-based people, plan ahead at least six 
months. It is difficult to locate the appropriate people and to 
complete the process. 
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Coordinating contraais 



When coorcfinating ^ntr€ffi*s. there are somrsA ^©ps to 
■ 1 2 3 ojnsidef. (>tgoing themes through eadi step, however, are 
T-Ii— 1— the legalities of a)rTtra<^ work, the relationships between 

Peace Om^ arui the contrat^rs, and the continual 
monitoring and evaluation of osntr^K^ work. The fbllo\«rtng steps outline the 
basic tasks required coordinating contracts. 



Due to the Ethics in Pmoji&ment Law, everyone involved in 
the ojntract process must adhere to the governing 
regulations, such as those dealing with confidentiality, past 
or prospective employers, or conflicts of interest. Some of 
these regulations may have criminal penalties attached. 




Step 1: SOW Is preparml. The SOW for the contract is developed by 
Peace Corps in-couniry. 

Statement of Work (SOW), The SOW for a contract is a 
key doojment which outlines the training program and the 
various responsibilities required for the implementation of 
the program. The SOW is a necessary tool for the process of 
identifying, interviewing, and seim^ng training contractors. 
The SOW Includes the goals and objectives of the training program, information 
on the traineesA/olunteers; Peace Corps training parameters and expectations; 
and general time frames, modules, and methodology of the training. It becomes 
part of the contract once negotiated. The SOW typically includes: 

♦ a clear description of the type of training needed, such as PST or advanced 
language training in an 1ST. 

♦ goals and objectives of the training program. 

♦ information on the Volunteer groups, such as Assignment Areas and 
numbers of Volunteers. 

♦ curricula and modules to be included; general time frames for each. 

♦ training parameters, such as the requirement of aduit-based, experiential 
activities. 
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♦ what Is expected of the (^ntr^^tor, such as deliverables required and deadlines. 



Cauiisn! As you write an SOW, keep budget restrictions 
firmly in mind. 



Stop 2: SOW Is tOFwanM to mgtonia offf^. The SOW is reviewed by 
the regional of^ce to make sure it is in compliance with regional goals, pofides, 
and budget. 

Step 3: RFP Is prepared. The SOW is fonwarded to the Office of Contracts 
In Washington where it is reviews! and im^rporated into a Request for 
Pro|K>sal (RFP). 

Smp 4: PFoposafs ars esviwmd. Proposals are submitted to PCA/V by 
biddem. The technical proposals are reviewed by an Evaluation Panel and the 
budgets are reviewed by the Office of Contracts. 

Step S: Bidders impend to revlewm' comments. The Evaluation Panel 
prepares Its comments for the bidders. The btCWens respond with their best and 
final offers. 

Steps: Contract is awarded. To select the contractor, the Office of 
Contracts ojmbines the Evaluation Panel's ratings on the quality of the 
technical proposals with the best proposed cost. The ajntrac^ is av/arded. 

Note: The Office of Contracts is available thmughout the life of the contract for 
clari^cation and interpretation as necessary. 

Step 7: Project work begins. The Training manager and Contracting 
Officer's Technical Representative (COTR) begin communication and 
coordination of project activities. Refer to page 170 for an explanation of the 
role of the COTR. 

Step 8: The contractor prepares tor the first cycle of training. The 
contractor goes to the country and begins specific preparation for the first cycle 
of training (such as the PST) based on the Description of Work (DOW). The 
DOW is prepared by Peace Corps in-country. 

Description of Work (DOW). The DOW is a document 
written by Peace Corps staff (in-country) to describe in detail a 
specific training event or training cyde for a group of trainees/ 
Volunteers. It is provided to the contractor Training Manager at 
least one month prior to the start of training. The DOW explains 
Pea<^ Corps needs and expet^ations for the specific training 
event or the training cycle for a group of trainees/Volunteers. It typically includes: 




llii^ 
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♦ related fnformafion from the SOW (goals, objectives, eKpectations 
- traineeA^olunteer Infoirnatlon). 

♦ specific ©xpectattons of trainee sklH levels. 

♦ starting/ending dates; foquired hours of In^ructlort for each mcKiule. 

♦ requfred content ^or various n^odules. 

^ host country offidals and host ^em^ people to lie utilized as r©s<»jr(^s. 

♦ country-specific requirements of the training prt^ram. 

Note: The DOW must be consistent with the contract SOW and cannot add new 
requirements not covered in the contract. 

Step 9: Th9 sch0dule of Mlmmiaes bsglna. The training design (If 
assigned to the contract), training syll^s. and the Calsndar of Training Events 
(COTE) are developed by the ojntf^or and submitted to the COTR according to 
the schedule of deliverables outlined In the contract. To develop these documents 
the contractor develops the training design or works from the tralnins design 
provided by the COTR Both the syllabus and the COTE are renewed carefully for 
signs of integration - with the ta^ analysis and the proje^ plan - before plans for 
training osntinue. Refer to pages 1 49 and 1 50 for more information on this 
subject and an example of the COTE. 

The a5ntractor also has responsiWIIty for developing the training cunicula 
' ®®ssion plans based upon guidelines set in th© ^ntract. The 

COTR works with the ojntractor to review materials already available on tiie 
various topics. The contractor can add to, update, and 'mprme c^.\isting training 
matenals. (Rafer back to page 1 51 for more information on this subject.) The 
contractor also selects and hires the trait ers. 

• Step 10: Th0 Memo of Understar "ng (moU) !s wmm. 



I 



Memorandum of ^ ig (i^oiuj. The MOU Is 

written by Peace Corps stan on ihe contractor Training 
Manager to clarify the agreemrmt reached between the two 
parties. The agreement ensuras that they have discussed how 
the training program will be implemented. The MOU spells out 
any adjustments made to the training program wlthii? the l©cjaf limits of the contract. 

Step 11: The COTR monitors the contract. When ir^mmq Is provided by 
contractors, the activities performed by the contractors are tho same as those 
performed by in-house training staff. Staff members are idondfied and trained- 
budgets kept; transportation, housing, feed arranged. The c jntractor manages 
the overall process: Peace Corps staff monitors It. 
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n is es^f^af that Psai^ Corps smff, partkmlariy C/i6 COTR, 
maintsan dos0 cotmmmk^^n wiUi the contmc^r 
thmughout ttm &tmf&ct. 



The rotes and responsiMOties of the ^ntr^or^ staff vary ctepemiing upon the 
type of training being provided and the ne^ identified in the contra. To guide 
the contractor, you may find it help^i to pro^^ the iists of rates and 
responsibitities di^ssed on ^e 157 and locate in the Appendix The 
Training Manner «>ntf^^ is the diief liaison vvith Pea<^ Corps staff. 
Contract typicaliy require th^ the osntradors already po^ess the technical 
sidiis and the training skilis n^^e^ary. Orienta^n is often provided to contractor 
staff on Peace Corps training goals, philosophy and ^ndards, specific project 
needs, and ^ministrative res^nsil^Uties. A Training of Trainers (TOT) 
v^riishop may be built into the c^ntrac^ to meet these ne^s of the contractor. 
Refer bade to page 1 55 for more informa^on on a TOT viforlcshop. 

The administrative and loglstica! tasks for cxsntractor tmining programs are the 
same as those referred to in the discussion on in-house training (page 159). 
They are budget, housing, transportation, food, (^mmunk^tion, property 
man^ement and records, and training site and oftice. Typically, the contract 
specifies that the contractor is responsible for these tasks, with PesK^ Corps 
staff responsible for monitoring activities. The lists provided in the Appendix 
(Administrative and logistic^ tasks) can be pro\'ided to the contractor as 
guidelines. 

Step 12: The contract Is evatuated. At the end of each training cycle, 
the COTR evaluates the performam^ of the cxmtmct. 

During the training program, the contractor is required to submit reports on 
trainee progress; these reports serve as an excellent monitoring tool. Peace 
Corps staff also monitors the actual training on site, talks to Volunteers, and 
maintains close liaison with the contractor. An end-of-training report Is also 
required of the contractor. 

A written evaluation is required on ail training contractors (U.S. and non-U.S.). 
Peace Corps relies heaviiy on training cxjntractors and, therefore, needs a 
standard means by whteh to judge their skills and training capacities. A written 
evaluation, the Contractor Training Evaluation Report, completed by the COTR, 
provides a guide to other country staff for the implementation of future training 
programs. 

TyplCiiily, the written evaluation report is submitted four weeks after the end of 
the trJning event. The evaluation includes information about the following 
items (when appliwable): 

♦ trainee assessment of trainer performance 
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♦ trainee performafK^, that Is, how well trainees ieam^ behavioral 
objectl^s and asnfipe^endas 

♦ integratloit of training events 

♦ training content and m^erlals 

♦ stand-up skills of the trainer and training methodology used 

♦ administrative logl^k^ of the program 

♦ coordination skills 

♦ ojmplianc^ with the terms of the DOW 



A One way to help ensure effedive monitoring and evaluation 
of training programs is to establish Bnks at ail ^ints of the 
prc^ram between Pea«» Cor|^ ^ff, the COTR, and the 
contractor trainer. The €»ntm(^ors need to have a 
continuous ftow of a>mmunk^tion with Pe^ Corps leadei^hip. Monitoring 
can often take the fonn of informal, regular di^sskjns; si^estlons; a-^d subtiG 
guidance. 




The Contractor Tr^ning Evaluation Report on a training 
contract is a very important Peace Corps dax«ment. It may 
be used by Peac^ Cor;^ staff in other countries or in your 
own country to assist In selecting future contractors. It also 
may be usad to verify the need to continue or terminate the 
contract. 



Refer to page 160, Monitoring and evaluating In-house 
training. Also refer to Section Six. Monitoring and 
Evaluation, for specific guidelines. 



Role of the Contracting Officer'^' 
Technical Representative (COTR) 

The COTR is a Peace Corps staff member who has the authority to monitor all 
technical aspects of the contract. This individual maintains close contact with 
the contractor. 
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The COTR Is des^nmed in writing by the P^m Corp^ Centring Officer. The 
CX)TR Is frequent^ the PTO. Criteria for seie^on Indude the per^n*s 
knowledge of and Interest in training, as well as his or her abii^ to devote the 
required amount of time to the job. Man^ment experience is also required. 
Under normal droim^am^s, the per^n designed as COTR ne^ to spend 
no more than 2S% of his or her time on contrad-reiated business. 

The COTR's primary responsibility is to monitor the technical and programmatic 
perfomnanc^ of the a>ntriE^ on a day-to-day basis, primarily to fill in details, 
provide technical IntsrpretaHon and/br darification and guidance required to 
accomplish the contrac^al Statement of Work (SOW). 

The COTR cannot: 

♦ issue orders which change the work to be perfbmied under the cxjntract. 
Hq or she can and shouki exerdse influence to guide the way the work Is 
b&ing performed. If necessary. 

♦ change the compensation agreed to in the a)ntract. 

♦ change the period of performance or delivery schedule of the contract. 

♦ delete or waive any (x>ntract requlremer^ts. 

A brief outline of the COTR's nonnal proc^ures during a PST cx)ntract follows. 
The COTR: 

♦ prepares the Statement of Work (SOW) for a nev/ contract and may sit on 
the technical review panel. 

♦ establishes a line of communication with the contractor for the discussion 
of programmatic issues. 

♦ reviews with the contractor the deliverables and schedule to ensure that 
these items are performed. 

♦ prepares and presents on time the Description of Work (DOW) before each 
training cycle. This allows the contractor the maximum tine to prepare and 
also sets a standard of performance for the a>mractor to follow. 

♦ reviews the c^rttractor's preliminary training plan and monitors the 
qualification and assessment process during the PST. 

♦ evaluates the performance of the contractor during e.rK! after each training 
cycle to ensure that comract obligations are being met. 
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♦ works with the Contmc^ng Office to prepare any necessafv contract 
amendments. 

In addition, the COTR monitors the finances of the contract and ^mlnistratlvefv 
approves vouchers. The COTR is not r^ired to aiKiit Individual vouchers 
mnoe contracts of this tj^ normal^ will be the subjos of a post audit orlor to 
final payment and close-out of the osntrac^ 

In approving wuchers, the COTR should be reasonably satis^ed that: 

1 . the services were pro\dded as stated In the contr^; 

2. the contractor's spending rate Is cxinsistent with the negotiated budaet and 
work schedule for the contrsKJt; and « 

3. that vouchered costs do not exceed the total contract amount or limits 
placed on Indirect costs and fixed fee, If applicable. 
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Throughout the training process, linkage is the key. Training 
plans must be based on the task analysis from the Project Plan. 
ISTs must be based on the results of PSTs and follow-up 
recommendations from Volunteers. There must be a common 
thread throughout the project planning and training process 
which weaves all activities together. 

♦ Training is planned around four major components: technical, language, cross- 
cultural/community, and personal health and safety. 

♦ Peace Corps training is guided by established philosophy and goals of training. 

♦ Update training strategy begun during the project planning phase. Base the 
strategy on the established standards. 

♦ Select the appropriate approach for training: in-house training or contractor 
training. 

♦ Conduct a needs assessment to identify training needs of the traineeA/olunteer 
group. Write the results of the needs assessment. 

♦ Develop written goals, competencies, and behavioral objectives for each training 
event. 



♦ Develop a written training design for each budgeted training event. 

♦ Plan and implement In-house training programs by developing well-documented, 
integrated training materials: selecting and training staff/trainers in their roles and 
responsibilities; and effectively implementing administrative and logistical tasks. 

♦ Develop a workshop for training the trainers; focus the workshop on helping a 
diverse group of individuals become an effective team with common goals and 
methodology. 

♦ Coordinate the contracting process. 

♦ Maintain communication links with contractors at all points in the training process 
and evaluate contractor performance. 

♦ Monitor and evaluate all phases of both in-house and contractor training: training 
integration, logistics and administration, trainee performance, staff/trainer 
performance. Use the information to improve training efforts. 
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❖ ToDlcs: • Overview 



• Following the six steps of monitoring and 
evaluation 



* Key points 
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Overview 

Evaluation means Judging how well we are doing in achieving program 
strategies or project goals and objectives. While most Peace Corps staff have 
an intuitive sense of which activities are going well and which have problems, 
they still find a monitoring system very useful A monitoring system allows them 
to collect Information on activities and study the consequences of these 
activities. This information can confirm the intuitions of the staff and help 
Identify problems before they grow too large to tackle. 

There are two ways to evaluate the effectiveness of your activities. Both ways 
are defined below: 

♦ Monitoring - Process of gathering and analyzing Information as part of a 
regular reporting system (standard Volunteer reports on the project, for 
exampie). 

♦ Periodic Evaluation - Special data collection and analysis, sometimes 
may be carried out by an objective outsider, to determine project or 
program effectiveness, to review management issues, or to reorient or 
revitalize an existing project. 



Advantages of monitoring 
and periodic evaluations 

Monitoring offers several advantages. 
Monitoring. . . 

♦ Is not disruptive to work or staff schedules because it is built into daily and 
monthly reports. 

♦ Allows problems to be identified before they become serious because the 
monitoring is done on a monthly basis. 

♦ Acts as a powerful stimulus to staff by allowing them to see the results of 
their work and change their strategy when needed. 

♦ Provides standard information and "facts," not "impressions, ' for staff to 
base a periodic evaluation on. 

♦ Is cost-effective because it is built into the reporting system. 
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Periodic evaluations also have advantages. 
Periodic evaluations. . . 

♦ Provide an overall view of a project which is useful when staff are 
considering additional funding for that project. 

♦ Help identify problems of a project in trouble when the monitoring system 
is not adequate. 

♦ Provide helpful information when project management or staffing may be 
an issue. 

♦ Are useful as a basis for planning the next phases of a project. 

♦ Are often supported by collaborating agencies. 



Purposes of monitoring and 
evaluation 

Monitoring and evaluation have many useful purposes. These purposes 
include: 

♦ Identifying trends (either successes or problems) early so inat successes 
can be built upon or problems solved. 

♦ Documenting activities for future use by Peace Corps constituents: 
Volunteers, staff, host country organizations and nationals, governmental 
collaborates in the field, as well as the U.S. Congress and the American 

public. 

♦ Providing people involved in the activities with regular feedback 
concerning their wori<. 

♦ Improving the overall effectiveness of Peace Corps' by helping staff make 
decisions about which programs or projects to expand, how to improve 
training, and how best to use human and financial resources. 
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Peace Corps policy on 
monitoring and evaluation 

Peace Corps strongly encourages monitoring systems and the active 
participation of Peace Corps staff and Volunteers in the collection of 
Information. Peace Corps believes a monltoi ing system should be built into the 
design of all projects, training sessions, and activities because the evaluations 
benefit the people who are involved in these events. These people have the 
most to learn and are the most apt to use the results of the evaluation to further 
Improve Peace Corps effectiveness. 

Peace Corps has other reasons for its emphasis on monitoring systems: 

♦ they are the least costly of evaluation methods; 

♦ they are the least disruptive to normal routines because they are part of the 
routines; and 

♦ they are the most accurate way to identify problems when they occur, thus 
leading to a speedier resolution to the problem. 



People who monitor and 
evaluate 

The people most directly involved In projects are in the best position to observe 
and monitor activities. They are also the people with the most resources 
invested - time and hard work. Those people benefit the most by learning what 
is being accomplished in their projects. 

Peace Corps shares the information learned through monitoring with those who 
support and finance activities, thus demonstrating its commitment to quality 
projects and training. 

Everyone involved in programming and training is responsible for participating 
in the collection and analysis of information. However, to avoid confusion about 
who is doing what, each project or training event should have one person who 
IS responsible for managing the evaluation for that project, or training event. 
This one person is responsible for making sure the monitoring process is in 
place, the information collected answers ihe right questions, the results are 
summarized and written, and the appropriate changes are made as a result of 
the monitoring. 
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An ongoing process 

When should monitoring take place? The Peace Corps approach to evaluation 
is that it is an ongoing part of our daily work instead of a disruptive, once-a-year 
event. The frequency of sending forms in from the field, the types of summary 
forms, and the written report all depend upon the type of project and the 
complexity of the organizations carrying out the project. 

How do we monitor and evaluate information? Peace Corps stresses the use of 
monitoring systems and the participation of project stakeholders (people who 
are affected by the outcome of a project) In the evaluation process. Because of 
this emphasis, Peace Corps recommends that during project planning, standard 
Information be collected for each project. This information Is then used to 
evaluate effectiveness over the life of the project. 



A 



Special evaluations to take an in-depth look at a particular 
question should be kept to a minimum. Even when specia! 
evaluations are called for, the evaluation team should be 
able to base their review of the project on the standard 
information which has been collected over the life of the 
project. 



What Peace Corps monitors 
and evaluates 

With Peace Corps, there are four types of activities which might be evaluated. 
You will find these listed in the chart on the next page. Each type may be used 
to view the entire country program, by sector, or by specific project. 
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1, Volunteer Performance and Satisfaction 

Are the Volunteers performing the tasks assigned? How do Volunteers 
feel about their jobs? Was their training appropriate? Were 
counterparts/co-workers and other HCNs prepared for them? Are there 
indicators of widespread dissatisfaction or stress? 



2. Organizational Development 

How is the Peace Corps fieW office doing overall? Are staff skills 
appropriate to the situation? Are staff relatively happy with their jobs and 
do they find support for their ideas? Are projects managed efficiently with 
resources available to keep them moving? 



3, Projects and Country Programs 

Are the overall strategies of the country program realistic? Are Peace 
Corps projects consistent with the policies of the country and Peace 
Corps? Are project goals realistic? Are project designs likely to meet 
stated goals? Are projects on schedule and is there evidence that they 
are having the intended impacts? 



4. Training 

Was the PST or 1ST r.'fective? Was Peace Corps participation in a 
workshop, fair, or conference useful and did it further Peace Corps 

goals? 



Evaluation work shest 

At the end of this section is a work sheet which corresponds step by step to the 
six steps of evaluation. As you read each of the six steps, complete the part of 
the evaluation work sheet that corresponds with that step. Copy the evaluation 
work sheet which begins on page 21 4 firu so that you can use it again. 
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Following the six steps of monitoring and 
evaluation 

As recommended by Peace Corps, every country program, every project with 
the program, and every training event needs a monitoring system built into it. 
Regular monitoring enables you to collect infornation to evaluate the 
effectiveness of a program, project, or training event. Following is a diagram 
showing the six steps to evaluation. 



The six steps of monitoring and evaluation are: 

1 ) Planning a Monitoring and Evaluation System 

2) Designing a Monitoring and Evaluation System 

3) Collecting Information 

4) Analyzing Information 

5) Presenting Results 

6) Following up for Action 
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Step One: Planning a 
Monitoring and Evaluation 
System 

To plan a monitoring system, you must begin by clarifying the background 
issues (questions about the project). To do this, you must: 

♦ Define the issues. 

♦ Identify the stakeholders. 

♦ Identify time constraints. 

♦ Determine the uses of evaluaticn. 

♦ Work with available resources. 

♦ Choose the best type of evaluation. 

In addition, you will need to set up standards to measure your monitoring efforts 
against. You must: 



Designing a good monitoring system may require that you make a certain 
amount of revision to your earlier steps. It is not unusual to start out with a large 
number of issues and problems and later realize that there are not enough 
resources, skills, time, or money to carry out such a complex task. The process 
of narrowing your system can be a useful planning device. Do net be afraid to 
go back and revise your answers to earlier questions as the monitoring system 
evolves. 



Define the issues 

A good monitoring system clearly addresses the central issues of a project. 
Defining the issues means deciding which questions about the project need to 
be answered. For example, the issues may be about project management, 
project goals or objectives, project methods, project impact, the role of Peace 
Corps in the project, or any combination of these. If you call for a special 
periodic evaluation, the issues may be very specific - attempting to understand 
particular problems or focusing on the impact, for example. 




♦ Identify the strategies of the country program. 

♦ Identify the goals and objectives of the project. 
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Write the questions that you feel must be answered by the monitoring system. 
Writing questions often helps you focus on the necessary issues. Typical 
monitoring questions include: 

♦ Have we chosen the best methods to meet our goals? 

♦ What impact has the project had on the community? 

♦ Does the staff have the skills they need to carry out this project well? 



Identify the stakeholders 

Participatory evaluation means that those who are affected by the project have 
a role in the evaluation of the project. The people who are affected by the 
success or the failure of the project are the stakeholdBrs. The primary 
stakeholders are those people who are directly affected by the project: the 
target population (beneficiaries), the community, the participating organizations. 
Volunteers. Peace Corps staff, and others. Secondary stakeholders are those 
people who are interested in the overall success of the project, but are not as 
concerned with the details of why it is working or not working. The secondary 
stakeholders include Peace Corps/Washington, the Ministries of the host 
country government who are directly involved, and outside donors. 

The reason we make this distinction between primary and secondary 
stakeholders is that each set of stakeholders needs to know a different level of 
information about the project. Primary stakeholders want to know a lot of detail 
concerning the project, while the secondary stakeholders need only general 
information. 



Identify time constraints 

in planning a monitoring system, think carefully about how much time the 
people involved have to commit to monitoring and evaluation activities. 

Because they are less time consuming than special evaluations, monitoring 
systems are best suited for those who are pressed for time or who have difficulty 
completing reports. However, it is not unreasonable to expect project staff or 
project participants to spend an hour or two each week reporting on their 
activities, sales, crop production, etc. If necessary, also ask groups of project 
participants to contribute a few hours a month to participatory evaluation 
activities, such as completing brief surveys. 
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As mentioned earlier, a periodic evaluation can b© very disruptive because staff 
and vehicles are tied up while the evaluation team is (X)llecting information. In 
addition, the team needs at least a week or more of planning for their work. For 
these reasons, determine how much time should be set aside for evaluation 
activities at the beginning of a project. Later, if the planned monitoring system 
cannot be done in the budgeted time, you can make adjustments as needed. 



DBtermine the uses of evaluation 

Why should monitoring and evaluation be done? Look at the list of reasons 
below. Which of these reasons applies to your project? Check those that apply 
and add any others that you feel should be in this list. 



Why should we monitor and evaluate? 



1. 


To monitor project impact. 


□ 


2. 


To document acti^^ities for donors. 


□ 


3. 


To track project inputs and outputs. 


□ 


4. 


To check on the efficiency of service delivery. 


□ 


5, 


To ac cost-benefit analysis. 


□ 


6. 


To monitor project sustainability. 




7. 


To keep track of what we are doing. 


□ 



Work with available resoutws 

We sometimes need outside consultants or technical people to help get our 
monitoring system working smoothly or to carry out a periodic evaluation. 
However, our monitoring system or evaluation should fit within our available 
resources if at all possible. For example, if you do not have computers, don't 
plan a major survey. If no one on your staff knows how to carry out and interpret 
complex statistics, keep the data analysis simple. Stay within the budget. Work 
with what ycu have available to you. 



Choose the best type of evaluation 

There are several ways monitoring and periodic evaluations may be combined. 
How do you know which way is best for what you want to accomplish? Make 
your choice based on the two things discussed above; the uses of evaluation 
and available resources. 

♦ mc.iitoring only; annual summative staff retreat 

♦ monitoring and periodic general evaluation 
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♦ monitoring and periodic special evaluations 

♦ periodic evaluations only 

Periodic spedal evaluations may be very small, focusing on a specific issue or 
problem, or they may Involve major data collection efforts. 



Identify the strategies^ of the country program 

Once you have decided upon the background issues, the time constraints, and 
other decisions which frame the design of your monitoring system, begin by 
looking at the two most basic questions: 



1 . Are the strategies of the country program 
realistic? 

2. Does each project fit within ^ ^ ^ 
the country program? 222 



Each Peace Corps country program has a statement of the 
overall strategies. Sometimes these strategies are phrased 
in very general terms which make it difficult to evaluate 
them effectively. Strategies such as "increasing human 
understanding" and "making the world a better 
place" are too general. Review the strategies of Peace Corps in your country. If 
they are very general, spend some time explaining in more specific tenns what 
is to be accomplished. With this done, you can compare goals and objectives of 
each project to the overall strategies of the Peace Corps country program. 



40¥ 
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The goats and objectives of the project 

A project goal is a broad statement of what is to be accomplished. It is expressed in 
terms of production improvements and/or Improvements in the capability or conditions 
of beneficiaries. Objectives are the final results which together achieve the project 
goal. 

Normally, you state objectives in production (numerical or quantitative) terms to 
facilitate the measurement of your progress in a reliable, tangible method. However, 
even when you state most objectives In measurable terms, you may want to monitor 
other Items about the project which cannot be stated numerically. This type of 
objective is a capacity objective and is measured by quality standards rather than 
quantity. Refer back to Section Four, page 74, for a discussion of production and 
capacity goals and objectives. Examples of both types of objectives are below: 

♦ Production • to increase agriculture productivity by 10% per 
objectives: year (based upon established figures). 

• to decrease the incidence of malnutrition by 20% per 
year (based upon established figures). 

• to plant 15,000 acres in fast-growing, nitrogen-fixing 
trees over the three years of the project. 

♦ Capacity objectives: * to increase the self-esteem of the poor. 

• to create and make acceptable new roles for women. 

• to help people learn to work together productively. 

• to teach people to manage their own cooperative. 



Step Two: Designing a 
Monitoring and Evaluation 
System 

In Step One, we clarified the background issues and goals for the monitoring system 
for your project. In Step Two, you will work on the actual design of the system. If you 
are planning a periodic evaluation, use this same dasign process. Staffing and data 
collection methods may vary slightly if you are doing a one-time data collection, but the 
basic design process remains the same. When differences occur, they are indicated in 
the text. 

Step Two involves the following activities: 

♦ Choosing indicators of change 

♦ Choosing data collection methods 

♦ Staffing 

♦ Writing the monitoring 
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After writing the monitoring plan, you may realize that you have chosen too 
many indicators or that you do not have enough available resources to use the 
most appropriate data collection methods. Do not hesitate to go back over the 
questions in this step and simplify the plan until you have a system that you can 
carry out effectively. 



Choosing indicators of ci}ange 

Choosing the right indicators is one of the most difficult steps in designing a monitoring 
system. This step requires some creativity in deciding what the indicators are and how 
to measure them. The design of a monitoring system may require several attempts 
before you arrive at the best design for your needs. 

An Indicator \s an observable or measurable unit of change. Indicators are similar to 
symptoms which indicate an Illness. For example, if a person has a fever 
accompanied by aches and pains, the fever and aches and pains are symptoms, or 
indicators, that the person is ill. 

With project monitoring, we need to find indicators of the project. In the example of a 
health problem, some symptoms are more obvious than others. Project indicators also 
vary In the degree to which they can be observed. For example, increased crop yields 
are a clear quantitative indicator of agricultural productivity and fewer children 
suffering from malnutrition Is a clear indicator of improved nutrition. Such quantitative 
indicators are also more consistent from project to project. 

However, what are the indicators of Increased self-esteem, more successful group 
dynamics, or Increased opportunities for women? The measures of success on 
such qualitative goals are difficult to Identify. These measures are often specific 
and different for each project. 

Some indicators, you will find, are very difficult to measure, whether they are 
quantitative {production- related) or qualitative (capacity-related). For example, the 
obvious indicator of the effectiveness of a family planning project is reduced birth 
rates, but measuring such rates would be difficult. To accurately measure the 
effectiveness of this indicator, you would need a large number of women in a 
project, a similar number of women who are not in the project for comparison, and 
data collected over several years. Such a complicated monitoring system is 
usually beyond the resources of Peace Corps. For this reason, it is important that 
you choose indicators which can be monitored through data collection methods 
appropriate to the resources available. 

The charts on the following pages list suggested indicators for monitoring different 
types of projects. These charts also contain suggestions for data collection 
methods for each indicator. Remember that the indicators are only suggestions. 
You may be able to identify an indicator for your project which will be easy to 
measure effectively. 
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Suggested Indicators and How to Gather Information on Each 



Sector 


Indicators 


1 

Data 

Coftection Method 


Micro Enterprise 
Development 


profitability of business 
fiit|<^iuv^u iTianay&rnoni 
inpro\f^ product quality 
improved source of credit 
less dependence on project 


profit acKi loss statements 

interviews 

Interviews 

cash flow statements 
business records; interviews 


Community 
Economic 

Development 


Hicreased ira^me for community 

availability of goods & services 
(^nsumer berrefits 
links between businesses 


focus groups; survey 
oeuiand anatysis; interviews 
demand analysis; market study 
market study; prtee study 
focus groups; denrand analysis 


Sodalcr 

Commuii'ttv 

Development 


change in attttudes 

better group (XJhestor, 

fX)or more Involved 

better cunditions for women 


interviews; obsen/ation 
oDservaiton, interviews 
observation; focus groups 
observatton; focus groups 
diaries; time use studies 


Project 
Management 


effectiveness of tech. assist. 
cost effectiveness 
himan qualities 
sustainability of project 
staff effectiveness 


obser/atlon; impact Information 
uuot'Uciimii analysis 
inten/iews: group discussbn 
financial statement; Interviews 
inten/iews; focus groups 


Health and 
Nutrition 


visitors to clinic 
incidence of malnutritfan 
morbidity rates 
awareness of prevention 
improved diet 


clinic records 

ttfOt/lHf frtf onto ^Hor^^ 

clinic rates 

focus groups: Interviews 
observation; dietary records 


Agriculture 


cjop yields per acre 
number of farmers In nrnlArt 

new crops/varieties 
effectiveness of education 
Increased income 


farm reasrds; inten/iews 
projeci recOiuS 
farmer records 
focus groups; Interviews 
farrmr records; Interviews 


Forestry 


acres planted/# of seedlings 
effectiveness of education 
Increased Income 
new varieties 
price of fuelwood 


survey; project records 
focus groups; Interviews 
farmer records; Interviews 
farmer and project records 
market study 


Education 


number of students reached 
materials developed 
parent satisfaction 
effectiveness 
community irrterest 


school records 
project records 
inten/iews; focus groups 
student records; interviews 
focus groups; PTA minutes 
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Choosing data coHection methods 

As discussed in Step One, the simplest way to collect infornnation is through a 
routine monitoring system of weekly or monthly reports. The reporting form 
contains standard information that is regularly reported, analyzed, and used. 
(Step Three, which follows, helps with the . esign of such reporting forms and 
discusses how they may be used.) 

The infonmation which is on the forms may be readily available or may require 
some special effort from field staff to collect it. Four types of Information found 
on routine report forms are project inputs, project outputs, management, impact 
of the project ~ or a combination of all four. 

Examples of these types of information which may be included on weekly or 
monthly reports are: 



INPUTS • 

• courses held 

• seeds distributed 

• cooperatives 
planned 

• health centers 
planned 



OUTPUTS 

• people attending 
courses 

• acres planted 



• people who have 
joined the 
cooperative 

• health centers 
built and staffed 



MANAGEMENT • 
" logistics 



• timely arrival of 
improved seeds and 
fertilizer 

• sustainable 

funding 



• availability of services 
and supplies on time 



IMPACT 

• increased 
knowledge, skills, 
and attitudes 

• increased yields 
and profits 



• prof itabifity of 
business 



• better health for 
women 



Information for the weekly or monthly report can come from visits to farmers, 
businesses, or homes. You may collect information from the activities of a 
Volunttjer or other community workers. Or you may collect some of the 
information from observation at meetings and in the community. 
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You may also find It necessary to carry out some special data collection 
occasionally. Special data collection may includa semi-structured interviews, 
surveys, completion of a profit-loss statement for each business or cooperative, 
or some other information which you can collect specifically to monitor a trend. 

Focus groups are also a method to collect special data. A focus group is 
typically a small group of people brought together to discuss and provide input 
to a specific topic. A facilitator guides the group through the discussion. 

A word about special or periodic evaluations: If outside consultants or Peace 
Corps staff conduct a special or periodic evaluation, they must follow the same 
principles in the evaluation as the design of your monitoring system. This 
means that the objectives of the evaluation should be clear, the indicators or 
Issues properly identified. If a special data collection is necessary, the methods 
used should fit the time and human resources allotted to the evaluation. 



Questionnaires. Many people feel that the only way to gather 
information is through a questionnaire. However, a 
questionnaire is actually the most technically difficult, time 
consuming, and expensive way to gather information. Pitfalls 
include: 

♦ results which are unreliable because the questionnaire 
was improperly designed or administered to an invalid 
sample of subjects; 

♦ large amounts of time spent in analyzing the information 
from the questionnaire (especially when computers are not 
available); and 

♦ information g-^thered which is difficult to interpret for 
improving the project. 

If you are considering a questionnaire as a means of collecting 
information for your monitoring system, track down good 
technical advice on the proper design of a questionnaire and 
write Peace Corps/Washington for a pamphlet on how to 
administer a questionnaire effectively. 



Look at the chart on page 1 88 again for some ideas about how to gather 
information for indicators. As in the choice of indicators, be creative in your 
choice of data collection tools. Get the information in the simplest, most 
effective way possible. 

Taking notes. As you will see, many of the Indicators on the chart may be 
monitored with interviews, observation, or focus groups. Remember that taking 
notes is a large part of these monitoring methods; what you take as notes 
becomes the actual information analyzed later. Because of this, you must make 
sure your notes are accurate and legible. 
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Taking notes Is a skill. It requires writing fast and clearly. Take notes directly 
from what a person says; do not "put words into someone's mouth" or interpret 
what he or she says in your own words. You may even develop special forms 
for noting information relating to spedfic monitoring issues. 



Staffing 

No matter how simple the monitoring system, someone on the staf' has the 
responsibility for summarizing the information, taking the lead in inib.preting it, 
and writing periodic reports based on the Information. In many cases, project 
records already contain much of the information needed for monitoring, but if 
there is no one to analyze or use it, this information goes to waste. 

A simple monitoring system requires no additional staff. Each Volunteer or 
other field person is responsible for summarizing the information about his or 
her work each month (or week) and submitting that information in a standard 
form to the supervisor of the project. If a project is fairly large or complicated 
and has a substantial amount of data flowing in regularly, the project may need 
a full- or part-time position to handle the monitoring and evaluation 
responsibilities. 

A periodic evaluation is often stronger if there are people on the evaluation 
team who have not been involved in the project. This approach Itnds a new 
perspective and helps the staff think through what they are doing and why. At 
the same time, an evaluation can be more accurate if staff from the project are 
members of the team. If an outsider is on the team, make him or her the leader 
of the team; this makes the evaluation more objective. 

Outsiders may be Peace Corps staff who are unfamiliar with the project 
(perhaps a new APCD or the APCD from a nearby country, local specialists 
such as university faculty, consultants, or business people). Consultants from 
the U.S. are more costly than local consultants, but may be necessary if there is 
no one available locally with technical expertise. Also, it is helpful to have 
someone with broader experience in development to help with problem solving. 
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Step Thr00: Collecting 
Information 

In the first two steps, you established your background issues and selected the 
Indicators for your project. In this step, you will focus on the design of reporting 
forms and other data collection methods. The topics of Step Three are: 

♦ Designing forms for routine reporting 

♦ Designing tools for periodic evaluations or special investigations 

♦ Combining data collection methods 

♦ Pretesting the system 

♦ Revising the system 



Designing forms for routine reporting 

Most monitoring systems have at least two types of forms. The first type of form 
Is the field report form, which contains the original information collected by staff 
or reported by participants. The second type of form is the summary report form, 
on which the information from the field report fomn is summarized. Summary 
report forms are designed to match the field report forms so that the transfer of 
totals is relatively easy. 

Because the report forms differ with each project or activity, it is difficult to give 
examples which will cover all possibilities you may encounter In your job. 
However, on the following pages are two examples, each describing a different 
reporting system. One system is for a small business project and the other is for 
a community health project. 
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Example One: Small Business Project 



♦ Field Reports 

Each assisted business submits a simple, confidential financial statement 
showing how much the business earned, how much its costs were, and 
what its profits were for the month. Field staff complete the field report 
forms for non-literate business owners through interviews. 



♦ First Level Summary Reports 

Each extension agent (Volunteer or other) completes a monthly summary 
form showing each business listed on one line with the total Income, 
costs, and profit indicated along with percentages of the total. 
Businesses are coded by type of activity. The extension agent totals the 
figures for each month and determines the average profit for all the 
businesses he or she assisted. On second and subsequent months, the 
extension agent notes whether businesses have increased profits by 
increasing income or by decreasing costs. Businesses with decreasing 
or stable profits are ta'-geted for special attention. 



♦ Second Level Summary Reports 

The project director reviews all reports submitted by the extension agents 
and carries out summary calculations on the percentage of profits that 
month, along with data on the typical costs for different types of 
businesses. Extension agents who report the lowest increase in profits 
for that month are targeted for special assistance or further training. A 
lar^a wall chart at the project office shows increased overall profitability 
for each month. / . ^nual goals are indicated on the chart so that the staff 
can see its progress. 

The data collected can be summarized for the year to show overall 
increases in profits, increases in costs, or increases in sales. Data can 
be broken down by type of business to show which are most profitable 
and estimate how much working capital is needed to start different types 
of businesses. 
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Example Two: Community Haafth Project 



♦ Field Reports 

Each visitor to each community health center is logged in according to 
name, nature of complaint, age, sex. and a nurse's diagnosis. The 
complaint and diagnosis are entered in a predetermined code. Codes 
between 10 and 50 are for diseases or conditions targeted by the project. 
Codes between 50 and 99 are for other problems. This information is 
recorded on a line on a form kept by the health center staff. At the end of 
the day, the number of patients with each coded diagnosis is totaled at 
the bottom of the form. Each month, the total for the month is submitted 
on a special form which matches the daily form, in addition, clinic staff 
are asked to write a paragraph or two describing the health situation for 
that month. For example, perhaps the rainy season caused an increase 
In respiratory diseases or a contaminated well caused a cholera 
outbreak. The health center staff also notes any action it plans to t-ik ^. 

Mother's Clubs weigh ail member's children and submit a monthly report 
on the number of children in each weighi-for-age category. Children 
substantially below the weight for their age are reported by name so that 
health center staff can visit them. 

Once every six months, project staff visit the community and hold informal 
focus groups with 1 ) a group of mothers and 2) a group of community 
leaders. The members of the groups need not be the same each time. 
The focus groups discuss health conditions in the community, how well 
the project is doing, and any complaints people from the groups may 
have. 



♦ Summary Report 

Project staff review monthly reports for all health centers and tabulate 
summary data on types of illness by age and sex of the patient. Trends 
from month to month are noted. Any health center reporting more than a 
three-month trend in increased illness of any one type is targeted for 
special attention. In addition, notes from focus groups are reviewed to 
identify overall management or health problems as well as any particular 
health worker or health center which seems to have special prob.ams. 

5>C> continued 
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♦ Summary Report (continued) 

t imary informatir a on the number of children suffering jom 
ma. 'itrition is tabulated. Areas with a particularly high rate of 
malnutrition are targeted for nutrition, home garden, income generation, 
and educational activities. 

A fcrge wall chart shows the trends on the targeted illnesses and 
percentage of children with different degrees of malnutrition charted 
against project goals. 

♦ Annual Retreat 

Once a year, all staff spend a day in retreat. Prior to the retreat, all 
participants ar given a summary statement of ail the facts about the 
project for the past year, including the amount of money spent, indicators 
of progress, problems, and failures. The first half of the day is devoted to 
analyzing the project for the past year. The second half is spent planning 
together how to improve the project in the coming year. 



Explanation of Example One 

in this example, each extension agent can determine his or her own effectiveness 
for the month, track the success of all the businesses enrolled in the project, and 
immediately identify any businesses in trouble. The supervisor can assist 
extension agents with specific business problems and identify those agents in 
need of extra training. The information collected, because it is totaleu monthly, car 
immediately flag problems with the project. An annual report and staff retreat could 
look in-depth at why some businesses seem to show more profit than others and 
identify the lessons that have been learned which should be passed back to the 
business owners. 



Explanation of Example Two 

In the second example, staff at the field level have information on activities in their 
community each month (both illness and children's nutrition), so that they can 
identify problems immediately and note overall changes. Even small decreases in 
illness or malnutrition can be very motivational for staff and even for community 
members themselves. 

At the same time, overall project managers can monitor the success of each health 
center and tht nutritional levels of all the communities in the target areas. The 
annual staff retreat gives staff time away to reflect on their work and participate in 
planning for the upcoming year. 
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Both examples describe effective monitoring systems which collect information on 
essential impact Indicators (profits for the business project, disease and 
malnutrition for the health project, forexamphi), project management, staff 
effectiveness, and progress towards goals. The information collected is also fed 
back into the projects to improve planning for the next year or to upgrade staff skills. 




Important guidelines to remember when designing field report 
forms and summary report forms for your monitoring system are 
below: 



♦ Keep reporting requirements to a minimum. Ask only for the Information that is 
needed. Do not clutter forms with a lot of background questions or ask for the 
same information each month {for example, the gender of the business owner, 
addresses, etc. are not likely to change from month to month). 

♦ Format summary report forms in the same way as field report forms so that the 
first line of the summary report form corresponds to the first line on the field 
report form. If calculations are required, give space for the calculations. For 
example: 

a) Total number of children weighed . 

b) Total with grade 2 or 3 malnutrition . 

Percent: 



♦ Review all forms once a year and add space for needed information and 
delate questions which ask for information that is no longer needed. 

♦ Use lists which can be checked off when possible. Also use codes and 
actual figures. Leave space for the person completing the form to remark 
upon trends, issues, or problems which may not show up from the 
information which is checked off, coded, or represented by figures. 

♦ Have a formal staff training session to review how to comp'ete the forms, 
explain coding systems (codes for stratified income levels or age groups, 
for example), review simple nath, and discuss how to spot and analyze 
trends. Do not assume people can add and subtract accurately. Many 
people may have forgotten or have never learned these skills and are 
embarrassed to ask for help. 

♦ Have managers do spot checks on the field report forms to confimi that the 
reportfi are accurate. When project participants (such as the Mother's Club 
or business owners) are submitting information, check this information 
closely for accuracy and completeness. 
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Designing toots for periodic evaluations or special Investigations 

In the examples of the small business and health center, no special or periodic 
evaluations were Included in the monitoring systems because the necessary 
information was collected and fed back into the projects on a monthly basis. 
However, even in situations which have routine monitoring, sometimes a 
special problem arises or a donor wants a special evaluation. In cases such as 
these, the special evaluation will have added depth because of the richness of 
the data collected over the course of the project. 

Working only with the data already collected, the evaluation team may be able 
to carry out more complex statistical analyses of the qualitative information as 
well as a more systematic content analysis of the notes from focus groups. 

The most common methods for gathering information for special evaluations 
are: 

♦ interviews 

♦ surveys 

♦ focus groups 

These data collection methods can be formal or informal. Interviews, for 
example, can be highly structured or very informal. Surveys may be formal 
questionnaires administered to a scientifically selected sample of people, 
casual market studies, or household health profiles. 

The most difficult part of using interviews and other qualitative data collection 
methods effectively is the data analysis. Many people do not know hov/ to 
analyze qualitative data. (In Step Four, principles for the analysis of data are 
discussed.) 




In general, follow these guidelines for designing the data 
collection methods for your monitoring system: 



♦ Collect only what is needed. Surveys should get to the point and not ask 
questions on unrelated topics. 

♦ Take good, accurate, legible notes at the time of an activity (interviews, 
focus groups, observation, and process documentation). The written notes 
are your only source of data from these qualitative collection methods. 

♦ Give as much thought to planning a focus group or interview as you would to a 
questionnaire. Be clear about the purpose, plan some leading questions, 
decide who will take notes, and decide how the information will be recorded. 
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♦ Give as much thought to planning a focus group or interview as you would to a 
questionnaire. Be clear about the purpose, plan some leading questions, 
decide who will take notes, and decide how the information will be recorded. 

♦ Plan ahead for translation. You must have the notes written in the language 
the people in the project use. If several local languages are used, you will 
need to have all data translated into a common language for analysis, 
interviewers cannot take notes and translate at the same time. Plan for this. 



Combining data collection methods 

In any data collection, the objective is to document reality. Research methods 
and data collection methods are always imperfect because each method only 
provides part of the total picture. For example, numbers and measurements 
sometimes obscure the human side of a project, including the feelings and 
expectations of the people involved. In addition, qualitative data can be 
misleading if the people give good reports only because they are happy to have 
the project despite the fact that it may be having negative side effects or no 
impact at all on the problem. For example, agriculture productivity is up, but the 
increase was accomplished through the use of improperly used pesticides and 
fertilizers, thus having negative consequences in the long run. 

For these reasons, the more data collection methods used, the greater the 
chance that the entire picture Is being documented. Ideally, a monitoring 
system wouid collect both qualitative and quantitative information on inputs, 
outputs, management, and impact. But, monitoring on the scale usually 
undertaken by Peace Corps does not have the time or resources for such a 
complete system. In planning a monitoring system, however, include as much 
variety in it as your resources allow. 



Pretesting the system 

Pretest and revise forms before placing them in general use. whether they are 
monitoring forms or survey forms. With monitoring forms, have staff at all levels 
review them before a first printing. Then, test them for a few months with one or 
two health centers or extension workers, for example, and see how they work in 
actual practice. Make suggested revisions in content and layout before putting 
them into general use. 

With interview schedules, survey forms, and focus group guides, do a trial with a 
few people who are not involved in the project to be sure there are no offensive 
questions and that wording is clear. Those people should also make sure that 
the forms are formatted in such a way that they are readable, have plenty of 
room for written answers, and actually ask for the information neeaed for the 
study. 
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Revising tfiP system 

In the same way that projects are in a constant state of revision, you should 
revise your monitoring systenn to keep it pertinent, simple, and usable. When 
staff feel that they are burdened with reports that are not used, they become 
frustrated and discouraged. If the forms are difficult to comnlete, staff may omit 
information. If summary ioms are not coordinated with the field report forms, 
both forms may be inaaiurate or time a>nsuming. Where coding systems are 
used *or different types of disease, business type, or other component of the 
project, check to be sure all staff are using the codes in the same way. If too 
many answers are using the same code, perhaps that category needs 
subcategories or a general revision to describe the diversity of the category. 

One person on the staff should have responsibility for an annual review of the 
reporting system itself and for making changes in the forms which will keep 
them accurate, informative, and useful to those who complete them as well as 
those who summarize them. 



Step Four: Analyzing 
Information 

Analyzing information gathered from your monitoring system or a periodic 
evaluation combines science and art. Analysis means looking for patterns, 
trends, and significant facts. It also means sorting the Important information 
from information that is less important. 

How will the information collected be analyzed? This decision is an important 
part of the planning process. One common failure in planning monitoring 
systems and periodic evaluations is to think about the collection but wait until 
the data begins to come iii before working out a system to analyze the 
information. At that point. It becomes dear that the analysis would have been 
more effective or much easier had the forms been designed differently or the 
information presented in a different way. The more carefully you design a 
monitoring system - including data collection, analysis, interpretation, and use 
- the more effective it will be. 

Plan the analysis when you design the monitoring system. As you plan this 
analysis, go back and consider whether you have the resources to monitor all 
the indicators chosen. You may have to choose fewer indicators or different 
data collection methods to avoid a burdensome or complex analysis. 
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As mentioned earlier, the Information which results from a monitoring system is 
both quantitative and qualitative. Quantitative Information Involves numbers 
which may be manipulated statistically, it Includes tabulations of frequency, 
percentages, and averages. 

Qualitative Information is that which tells about the quality of the project and 
Includes opinions, feelings, observations, and changes in people. Qualitative 
information is more difficult to analyze than quantitative Information, but adds an 
important dimension to our understanding of the problems arid effectiveness of 
Peace Corps projects. The strongest evaluations are based on both 
quantitative facts and figures and qualitative statements of project strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Step Four Involves: 

♦ Analyzing quantitative or statistical data 

♦ Analyzing qualitative data 

♦ Using wall charts and other visuals 

♦ Interpreting data 

♦ Making recommendations 



Analyzing quantitative data 



In most monitoring systems, simple, descriptive statistics are adequate for 
analyzing quantitative data. These statistics are called descriptive because 
they describe a situation in mathematical temis. The six most common 
descriptive statistics are listed and explained below: 



♦ frequency 

♦ mean 

♦ median 



♦ mode 

♦ range 



The number of times an event occurred. Frequency 
is calculated just by counting. 

The arithmetical average. The average, or mean, is 
calculated by adding a list of numbers and dividing 
the total by the number of items in the list. 

The midpoint in a ranked series of numbers. It is the 
point above and below which half the cases fall. 
Median, when used with a mean, is a useful way of 
showing more characteristics about the data. 

The answer or score most frequently given. 

A description of a group of numbers; tells the highest 
and lowest numbers. 
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♦ percentage The part of a whole body. Assume a total body of 

information to be 100%; a percent is a part of this 
whole. Percentages are determined by dividing the 
part by the whole. Percentages are somfttimes 
expressed in decimal points with 1 .00 meaning 
1 00%. Fifty percent is written as 0.5 or 50%. 
Percentages are often used to describe both 
quantitative and qualitative information. 

# others There are more advanced ways to analyze numbers. 

For most cases, the six ways described above are 
adequate. However, If you need more sophistication 
in your monitoring system, get a good statistics book 
or find someone who knows statistics to help you 
calculate and interpret the findings. One problem 
with more complicated statistics is that people who 
are not familiar with the statistics do not know how to 
interpret them. If you use complicated statistics, 
make sure you explain what the numbers mean in 
the report. Some other statistics you may want to 
look into include correlations, standard deviations, 
tests of significance, and chi-square. 



Example of how eiesariptive statistics may be used 

As part of a monitoring report, the APCD wanted to describe the women 
who visited a health center over the past year. The data were taken from 
clinic records: 

• The frequency of visits was 3,567 for an average of 297 per month. 

• "Oieir ages rartged from 1 5 to 62. 

• The average age of women patients was 24.5 years. 

• The nisdlan age was 23. 

• The modal age was 32. 

Any one of these figures alone is not all that useful, but when taken 
together, the figures tell you that the clinic was very busy, women of all 
ages visited the clinic, and women in their late 20s or early 30s took the 
most advantage of the clinic's services. 
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Example &f how frequencies and percentages may be used 

Frequencies are sometimes expressed in percentages. For example, 
percentages show how many of the 3,567 people who visited the heaith 
center in the past year in the previous example had the following Illnesses: 



Calculate these figures by counting the number of patients in 

each category and dividing that number by 3,567 (the total number of 

visits). 



Analyzing qualitative data 

Qualitative data Is usually in the forni of words such as notes from Interviews, 
answers to semi-structured surveys, or observational data. As discussed 
earlier. Information gathered with qualitative methods is lost If it is not written; 
you will find it Is Impossible to reconstruct accumtely and completely a series of 
interviews. Also, during the first interviews, you may not be able to pick out what 
Is most important until certain patterns begin to emerge In later interviews. 
Since you cannot know what is important at first, record everything. 

Analysis is always easier if the data are in numerical form. Much qualitative 
data can be turned into numbers. The two main ways to do this are simply to: 

♦ Count the occurrence of events. 

♦ Develop a scale. 

Counting means re-reading notes carefully and noting each time a particular 
topic or perspective is mentioned. If 35 of 50 interviewees were unaware of the 
services of the health center, for example, you could safely say that further 
outreach for the center is needed. 

Scaie& are another way to turn qualitative data into numbers for quick analysis, 
although you cannot use these figures for most types of statistical analysis. During 
interviews, most responses to questions will fall into a limited number of categories. 
It is possible to rate these responses on a scale that you devebp for those 

Interviews. 
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Percentage 



respiratory Irtfectlons 

diarrhea/vomiting 

cuts, wounds 

maiaHa 

other 



52% 
31% 
11% 
3% 

100% 



TOTAL 
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For example, you might judge from an interview that the person you interviewed 
understood only half the messages intended in a particular educational project and 
so rate the i>erson a "5" using a scale of 1 to 1 0. Each interview might result in 
numbers on different scales for different topics. 

In most cases with qualitative data, keep the data from the interviewees in their 
own words. By trying to interpret what the interviewee means or summarizing 
the comment from an open-ended Interview, you lose much of the "richness" of 
the original comment and contaminate the data with your own view. Sometimes 
a direct quote from an interview or a few sentences from the minutes of a 
meeting are very helpful to you in understanding cultural subtleties or 
misunderstandings. 

The simplest way to analyze Interview notes or other qualitative data is to set up 
a coding system for all the issues, topics, themes, and views. Coding systems 
usually take the form of an outline, as in the example below: 



1 .0 Impact of project 

1.1 Impact on women 

1 .2 Increased productivity 

1.3 Negative consequences 

2.0 Project management 

2.1 Staff skills 

2.2 Availability of resources vehicles, etc. 

2.3 Supervision 



Leave spaces in the outline to set up subcategories as they emerge. Read 
through the notes carefully and clearly indicate in the margin the section of the 
outline to which a particular comment or observation applies. Then, if time 
permits, type all the comments applying to Section 1.1, 1.2, etc, if there is no 
time, at least go back and read all the comments on one subject at one time and 
identify any patterns that emerge. Organize the comments Into categories such 
as "for" and "against" and count how many comments fall into each category. 



Using wall charts and other visuals 

One of the most effective ways of keeping staff motivated and keeping the project 
priorities in mind is to use a wail chart or other visual aid. Keep the chart or other 
visual aid in a conspicuous place where everyone has access to it. Note monthly 
progress toward goals on it. For example, a health center might have an attractive 
graph showing the number of children vaccinated, a small business promotion 
office might show profit increases each month, or an agriculture project could show 
number of acres planted with improved seeds or increased yields. 
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Visuals not only help motivate staff, they make trends (especially downward 
trends) very noticeable. Visuals also present information in an easy-to-see form 
to visitoi^ who are Interested in a project. With some creativity and imagination, 
you can make your visual aids colorful, interesting, and infomr^ative. 



Interpreting data 

There will be two types of information in your reports: conclusions (the facts) 
and interpretation of the facts. If you have used a fairly careful method of 
collecting data, no one who reads the report should have a quarrel with the 
facts in your conclusion. 

What about your interpretation of the facts? Interpretations are subjective; in 
addition, there may be more than one possible interpretation. In writing your 
report, be clear about what is a fact and what is your interpretation of the fact. 
For example, the fact may be that only 30% of the eligible farmers are enrolled 
in the improved seed project. Your interpretation could be that the percentage 
is low because many farmers are not aware of the project. Or your 
interpretation could be that the percentage is high considering this Is the first 
year of the project. A third interpretation of this same fact could be that many 
farmers are hostile to the project and thus not participating. Usually, you will 
base your Interpretations of statistical data on information gained fro.m 
qualitative sources such as interviews. 

To justify your interpretations, Include some quotes from interviews. For 
example, include quotes from farmers to justify the first interpretation in the 
example above. Show that you based your interpretation on as many facts as 
possible. When ^ore than one interpretation is possible, give all of them and 
discuss the implications of each. At times, there is more than one legitimate 
interpretation of a fact or a series of facts. 



Making recommendatioriS 

After yoj have written your conclusions and interpretations and have justified 
each on the basis of facts, interviews, and other information, you are ready to 
suggest ways to improve the project. 

State your recommendations clearly. Usually, include a time frame and, in 
some cases, the name of the position or person responsible for makinq sure the 
recommendation Is followed. 
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For a health project, for example, you might recommend that: 

1 ) all Volunteers and counterparts/co-workers be trained in techniques for 
interviewing mothers. 

2) this training be organized by the APCD. 

3) this training take place within the next three months. 

Remember, be dear- "fuzzy" recommendations are less likely to be carried out. 



Step Five: Presenting 
Results 

A major problem with most monitoring systems is that no one uses the findings or 
follows the recommendations. In this step and Step Six, you will find ways of 
assuring that the results of your system are fed back into the system to improve it. 

The purpose of this step is to describe ways of involving staff and participants in 
the process of presenting results and ways of writing a report that is both useful 
and interesting. The issues in this step include: 

♦ Discussing results 

♦ Giving feedback 

♦ Writing a report 

♦ Using charts and graphs effectively 

♦ Distributing the report 



Discussing results 

in Step Four, you read about the use of retreats for staff anci project participants. 
Peace Corps highly recommends such retreats or wori<shops. When such 
events are Impractical, at least make sure the result? of the evaluation are 
presented ai a meeting of all interested stakeholders. When monitoring and 
evaluation information is fed back into the system early and frequently, the buy- 
in of the stakeholders is greater. 

It is usually a good idea to present the preliminary findings at a meeting of the 
stakeholders before the report is written. Sometimes you will find that the 
insights and interpretations resulting from these meetings are valuable in 
writing the report. 
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Presentinp findings as they emerge also prevents the tension of knowing an 

evaluatio ^port is about to '^ome out. Stakeholders should know the results of 
the evaluauon and be included in making recommendations. Their input 
ensures that the report represents the thinking, complaints, and comments of 
everyone involved in the project. 



Giving feedback 

All evaluation reports should be open to anyone interested in the project, 
including project participants. It is particularly important that participants be 
given feedback on how well they are doing, informed of any problems that have 
emerged, and asked about their views on changes being considered. 
Remember, monitoring and evaluation must be a participatory process for the 
collection of information, the discussion of conclusions, and the consideration of 
changes to the moniioring system. 



Writing a report 

The evaluation report, whether the annual summation of monitoring data or a 
special or periodic report prepared by a team, should follow the same format: 

1 ) Keep It short. If it is necessary to include background documents or lengthy 
discussions of Issues, place them in an appenrilx. 

2) Include enough background information about the country, community, and 
project to frame the conclusions and recommendations properly. Readers 
such as donors and government officials need to know the context of the 
project. In addition, the document becomes an archival record of Peace 
Corps activities. But remember, keep the background as brief as possible 
without skimping on important information. Present only that information 
which Is pertinent to the project. For example, give only information on 
health conditions in the target community of a health project and not a 
discussion of the health conditions in general. 

3) Eliminate technical terms and acronyms when possible. Always define 
terms and acronyms (if you must use them) the first time they are used. 
Include a glossary of terms and acronyms if several are used. 
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The evaluation report should Include the following sections: 

♦ Executive Sum t nary The Executive Summary is a summa.7 of the entire 

report, no more than three pages in length. Use one 
paragraph each on the background of the project 
and methodology. Follow these paragraphs with a 
list of major findings and another of the main 
recommendations. Write the Executive Summary 
last, out write it carefully - it is the part of the report 
people will read and refer to most. 



The Introduction and Background section of the 
report answers the following questions: 

• Why was this projetl being done? 

• What were its goals and methods? 

• Why was the evaluation done? 

This section gives an overview of the setting of the 
project. An overview meuns that you include only the 
information on the sector and target area, such as 
forestry issues in the target«3d province or region. 
Unless there are compelling issues, you will not 
need to give a lot of background informaiion on the 
country and general socio-economic cono tions. 

The Background section is also the place to discuss 
the reasons for the evaluation or report. Include 
some of the issues and questions identified in Steps 
One and Two. If the repori is a special evaluation 
called to address some particular problpm, describe 
the problem in the text and place a description of the 
scope of the work for the evaluation in an appendix. 



♦ Methodology The Methodology section answers the question: 

How was the information that the conclusions 
were based upon gathered? 

Ideally, give enough information so that someone 
else can repeat your data collection efforts in the 
future. For example, if you interviewed people, 
explain how many there were and how you chose 
them. Place a list of the Interview questions you 
used in au appendix. 



♦ Introduction & 
Background 
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♦ Methodology If the data were collected through routine monitoring, 
(continued) oescrib© who submitted the reports, how they got the 

information, how complete and accurate the 
information was, and how many reports make up the 
field data. If surveys or scales were used, place 
copies of the actual data collection forms in an 
appendix and describe them briefly in the text. 
Mention any linguistic issues such as translations, 
possible misinterpretations, use of local languages, 
or interpreters which may affect the data. 

The Methodology section should be scrupulously 
t.Dnest; mention any ..aws in the data collection. 
Everyone knows that in development work, research 
never goes &3 planned and that we often work with 
imperfect data. For example, if interviewees were not 
fluent in the language of the interviewer, if you could 
not use the sampling you decided upon, or if the 
information you collected is biased in some way, state 
this in the Methodology section and take it into 
consideration when you get to the Conclusions section. 

♦ Findings The Findings section answers the question: 

What are the facts about this project (as we know 
them from the methodology described above)? 

The Findings section of the report presents the facts 
about the project without interpretation. It includes 
data on the following Items: 

• inputs (budgets, personnel, training, community 
contributions) 

• outputs (people trained, crop yields, trees planted, 
wells dug, children vaccinated) 

• impact (increased income, decreased malnutrition, 
reduced erosion) 

• management (staffing skills, logistics, allocation of 
resources, sustainability) 

The Findings section should be objective and Include 
enough data so that the reader can see what 
information was collected and how that information is 
being put together to answer the evaluation questions. 
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♦ Conclusions The Conclusions section of the report answers the 

question: What does all this mean? 

The Conclusions section is where you interpret the facts 
presented in the Findings section and try to find meaning 
In them. Here you compare input data with original 
project plans to see whether the host agency has made 
the commitment it originaliy agreed to and whether the 
project is on time and within budget. 

You also compare output data with project goals to 
see whether activities which were planned have been 
carried out and whether community members have 
partidpated in the project as planned. You compare 
impact data with project goals to see if the activities are 
having the Intended effects. 

f^anagement issues often form an important part of the 
Conclusions section. These issues are sometimes the 
most sensitive area because the data may be collected by 
qualitative means and is the most troublesome to those 
who are in charge of the project. Make sure you stress 
positive aspects of management along with a discussion 
of any problems which have been identified. Keep the 
report impersonal and do not refer to any particular 
individuals unless it is completely unavoidable. 



♦ Recommendations The Recommendations section answers the question: 

What changes do we need to make to improve the 
project? 

Keep the Recommendations section short and specific. 
Base each recommendation upon facts which were outlined 
in the Findings section and discussed in the Conclusio. s 
section. Do not write in a recommendation which has not 
been justified in an earlier section. 

Make sure each recommendation gives clear guidance to 
the reader as to what should be done, by what deadline, 
and the staff position responsible for the action. Your 

recommendations may also: 

• commend staff or individuals who nave done well. 

• suggest that a current course of action be 
continued because it appears to be working well. 

• call for further study, special evaluations, or 
Improvements in the monitoring system. 
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♦ Follow-up Action Refer to "Step Six: Following up for Action" (page 

21 1) for guidance here. 



Using visuals In the report 




An evaluation report, especialJy the Findings section, can be a 
boring listing of numbers and percentages which makes It difficult to 
read and Interpret. Review the reports put out by large 
organizations such as the United Nations to get an Idea of 
interesting and informative ways that information may bo presented 



Although you are not expected to develop professional-looking graphics, you 
can add effective visuals to your report in several ways by using a typewriter or 
drawing by hand. Such simple visuals Include the use of pie charts to show 
percentages and the use of bar and line graphs to sho- v trends over time and 
progress toward goals. 

Mention any charts, graphs, photographs, and diagrams used in a report 
directly in the text. Explain charts and graphs briefly. For example, "The graph 
on pac,e 32 shows the percentage of women enrolled in the project who are 
now using different types of birth control. The graph indicates that most women 
prefer injections while few use condoms or diaphragms." 



Distributing the report 

The distribution of the report depends or the reasons for the evaluation and t'.ie 
number of stakeholders. A routine repon, on a monitoring system may be short, 
simple, and distributed only to the primary stakeholders. The report for a 
special evaluation requested by the donor or for a very large project may be 
distributed widely in-country as well as overseas. 

When you are planning an evaluation, consider the distribution of the report so 
that funds can be set aside for any necessary reproduction costs, photographs, 
or graphics. Also, keep in mind that the more widely distributed the report is, the 
more detailed the Background section should be. 

Make sure that copies of the report are available to the communities in which 
the project is being carried out. If the people in the community are not literate, 
have a community meeting at which the major findings can be presented in an 

understandable way. 
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Step Six: Following up for 
Action 

The reason for most monitoring and evaluation activities Is to improve the 
project or acti vity being evaluated. All too often, efforts are wasted because 
there is no formal plan for following up on recommendations or because there is 
confusion over who Is responsible for the changes. This Is why follow-up Is an 
important part of your monitoring system. 

To help you develop a follow-up plan for your monitoring system, Step Six 
includes the following topics: 

♦ Structuring follow-up 

^ Developing a plan of action 



Structuring foNow-up 

Suggestions for follow-up actions to an evaluation report should emerge from 
the stakeholder meetings which were held as the conclusions and 
recommendations were being formulated. Your next step is to identify exactly 
what will be changed, when It will be changed, and who will be involved in the 
change. Never assume that the project director or APCD will lake care of it." 

Make sure all stakeholders, particularly project participants, are involved in the 
workshop or retreat at which plans for the future are made. These people 
should also have a role in planning or implementing the changes in the follow- 
up. 

After discussing each conclusion and determining which are more important, 
Identify those parts of the project which are working well. Next, list the problems 
which need attention. Review each recommendation. Ask yourself. "Will the 
recommended action really solve the problem? Are there other courses of 
action which might also work?" 



Developing a plan of action 

Discuss the plans for implementing each recommendation. Will the 
recommendation require more staff, training, money, vehicles, or other 
resources? Will it require some "human relations" workshops to improve 
collaboration between Volunteers and their counterparts/co-workers or between 
Peace Corps and certain government ministries? Does the project need major 
re-thinking of goals and methods? 
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Make a list of the options for making the changes in the reojmmendation and 
decide which fits best with the resources available. Make a chart showing what 
actions will be taken, who will b© in charge, who will be affected, and what kind 
of time frame will be followed. 

In addition, schedule a review meeting in six months to follow up on the 
changes made as a result of a recommendation. The purpose of this meeting is 
to determine how effective the changes have been and whether further changes 
are needed. 



Summary 

The checklist on the next page summarizes the information contained in this 
section and provides a guide to use as you design and implement your 
monitoring system. 



Evaluation work sheet 

An evaluation work sheet begins on page 214. This work sheet corresponds 
step by step to the six steps of monitoring and evaluation. Before writing on the 
work sheet, make a copy of it so that you will always have the original for future 
use. 
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Checklist for an Effective 
Monitoring System 

1 . The goals of the project are well-defined. 

□ 2. Monitoring begins with a few simple indicators; 

other Indicators may be added later. 

□ 3. Stakeholders, including community members, are included In the 

design, collection, and Interpretation of information. 

□ 4. Information is collected through routine reports rather than costly 

and disruptive "studies." 

Q 5. Outside evaiuators and periodic evaluations are used only when 
special problems occur or are required by donors. 

□ 6. The entire monitoring system, from data collection through analysis 

and report writing, is planned when the project is planned. 

Q 7. While many people are involved, one staff person Is ultimately 
responsible for evaluation. 

□ 8. The monitoring system is based both on quantitative Information 

expressed in numbers and on qualitative information gathered from 
interviews or focus groups. 

□ 9. Any statistics used are simple and understandable to people who 

have little experience with statistics. 

Q 10. An annual evaluation report summarizes activities including project 
inputs, outputs, impact, and management issues. 

□ 1 1 . Stakeholders participate In a retreat or workshop to discuss the 

findings and plan for the next year. 

Q 12. There is a clear plan for putting all recommendations Into action. 

Q 1 3. The monitoring system is simple and all staff understand and use 
the information as part of their monthly plans. 

□ 14. The results are fed back into the country programming cycle. 

□ 15. All research methods require cultural and political sensitivity; care 

should be taken to ensure that appropriate perceptions are part of 
the result. 
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Evaluation Work Sheet 



step One: Planning the 
monitoring and evaluation system 

A. What are the project issues which must be addressed in the monitoring 
and evaluation system? 



B. Who are the project stakeholders? 



C. How much time will the people involved need to commit to monitoring 
activities? 



D. How will the monitoring and evaluation information be used? 



E. What resources are available for monitoring and evaluation? 



F. What type of evaluation will be used (monitoring only - annual summative 
staff retreat; monitoring and periodic general evaluation held; monitoring 
and periodic special evaluations held; periodic evaluations only) 



G. What are the Peace Corps country program strategies to which this project 
applies? 
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Step Two: Designing the 
monitoring and evaiuation system 

A. What is the project title? 

B. What are the goafs and objectives of the project? 



C. What are the indicators to be monitored {including project management 
indicators)? How will the information on indicators be collected? 



D. Who has overall responsibility for the monitoring system? 
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FOR A PERlODfC EVALUATION, COMPLETE THE FOLLOWING INFORMATION: 



E. Wflo will be on the evaluation team? 



F. Who will heSp with the planning (transportation, secretarial assistance, 
report preparation, etc.)? 



G. What are the proposed dates of evaluation? (Identify any conflicts.) 



H. Are the consultants expected to write their report before they leave the 
country? When? 



I. How much time is allowed in the contract for each activity listed below? 

planning/orientation 

, data collection & interviews 

data analysis 

report preparation 

debriefings (meetings to discuss results) 
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Step Three: CoHecting 
Information 

A. What is the "chain of commancf for monitoring and evaluation activities? 
For each level in the chain, identify who completes reports and the type 
and frequency of the report required. 



B, Will the field report be completed by project participants? (If yes, what 
training has been provided to them on completing the report?) 



C. Is the field reoort form appropriate for the monitoring and evaluation 
system? Check the boxes which apply to the form you plan to use. 

Q 1 . Is less than one page long. 

Q 2. Defines all technical terms. 

Q 3. Lists on the form any codes used. 

Q 4. Uses check marks and numbers rather than words where possible. 

Q 5. Has plenty of room for answers. 

Q 6. Is attractively laid out. 

Q 7. Has space for any calculations required. 

□ 8. Covers all indicators listed in Step Two. 

Q 9. Has no unnecessary Information. 

Q 1 0. Has written Instructions on who is to complete tne form, how 
often, and to whom it is submitted. 

Q 11. Is appropriate to the educational level and language of those 
who will complete it. 

Q 1 2. Has some place for the person to write general comments or 
problems. 

If you did not check each box above, review the form to see if you can find 
ways to improve it. 
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D. Is the summary report form appropriate for the monitoring and evaluation 
system? Check the boxes which apply to the form you plan to use. 

Contains no calculations that staff are not trained to do. 

Indicates the source of the Information for each blank or section. 

Follows the sequence of information on the field report form. 

Indteates clearly what mathematical calculations are expected 
(totals, averages, percentages). 

Is laid out in an attractive, easy-to-read way. 

Has space for documentation of any apparent trends or patterns. 

Has space for listing problems that are developing. 

Has clear instructions as to who is responsible for completing 
the form, how often, and to whom it is to be sent. 

If you did not check each box above, review the form to see if you can find 
ways to improve it. 



Which data collection methods will you use for any special or periodic 
evaluations you are planning? Indicate who you will interview, sua'ey, 
observe or include In a focus group. Indicate how the data will be analyzed. 

Method? Who? How analyzed? 



□ 


1. 


□ 


2. 


□ 


3. 


□ 


4. 


□ 


5. 


□ 


6. 


□ 


7. 


□ 


8. 



F. How will you pretest the monitoring forms or special evaluation methods? 



G. How will you make an annual check of the monitoring system to be sure it 
is working as needed? 
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Step Four: Analyzing information 

A. What types of quantitative information will be collected? What statistics will 
be used for analysis? 

information Statistics 



B. What types of qualitative information will be collected through such 
activities as interviews or observation? 



C. Are you using a coding system for the qualitative analysis? Describe 
briefly. 



D. What are the plans for staff retreats (as part of the evaluation system)? 



E. What are the plans for visual displays of project progress in the office or 
community? 



F. What Individuals or groups are involved in formulating evaluation 
conclusions? 
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Step Fiv&: Presenting results 

A. What are your plans for sharing the results of the monitoring system as the 
Information is being gathered? 



B. How are project participants being included in the evaluation process? 



C. What will be included in the final report? Consider the following items as 
you complete each final report. 

□ Report has an Executive Summary of less than three pages. 

Introduction section is less than four pages and focuses only on the 
information needed to understand the report. 

Methodology section is clear about how Information was collected 
and honest about any shortcomings. 

Findings section gives the facts without interpretation. 

Q Conclusions section reviews all the findings and identifies trends, 
inputs, outputs, impact, and management issues. 

Recommendations are clear and suggest a time and indicate who is 
responsible for the suggested change. 

Q Ali acronyms are written out the first time they are used; there is a list 
of acronyms if many are used. 

Q Technical terms are kept to a minimum and defined when used. 

Body of the report is less than 20 pages long. 

Q Appendices are mentioned In the text. 

□ Charts, graphs, and other visuals are mentioned in the text. 

Report is lively and interesting, uses photographs or drawings to 
make it more readable. 

Report includes quotes from interviews or other qualitative methods. 
Q Costs of reproduction are budgeted. 



D. What is your plan for distributing the report? How many copies will be 
needed (including some for the file); to whom will they be sent; and what 
response, if any, do you expect from them? 
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Step Six: Following up for action 

A. Are there any disagreements with the evaluation conclusions? Indicate 
who disagreed and the basis for the disagreement. 



B. Who is responsible for seeing that the evaluation recommendations are 
followed? 
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Key points 

♦ Monitoring and periodic evaluations are two ways to evaluate the 
effectiveness of Peace Corps activities. 

♦ There are four types of activities which Peace Corps evaluates: 
organizational development, Volunteer satisfaction, projects and country 
programs, and training. 

♦ The six steps to evaluation include: planning a monitoring system, 
designing a monitoring system, collecting information, analyzing 
information, presenting results, and following up for action. 

♦ Using the Checklist for an Effective Monitoring System and the Evaluation 
Work Sheet are two ways to facilitate the development of your monitoring 
and evaluation efforts. 
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(AA) Assignment Area 



A generic job title and code number for a Volunteer 
position. 



APCD 

Benefidanes 

CD 

CDU 



Assodate Peace Corps Director. 



The recipients of project activities. 



Country Director. 



Country? Desk Unit, 



(CMPB) Country 

Management Plan 
and Budget 



Document which contains the program strategies 
and gOdis, project plan for each project in the country, 
description of training events, and budget for the 
program. 



Collaborating Agency 



A national or international institution (public, private, 
bilateral, or multilateral) involved in a project with 
Peace Corps and a sponsoring agency to provide 
technical or material resources. 



Contractor Training 
Evaluation Report 



A report written by the COTR which assesses the 
contractor's work on a training event, such as a PST. 



cose 



Close of Service Conference. A planned event 
which marks the end of a Volunteer's assignment. 
Activities are planned to assist Volunteers in making 
the transition back to the United States and to 
receive Volunteer feedback on their assignments. 



COTE 



Calendar of Training Events. A session-by-session, 
hour-by-hour, schedule of a training event. 
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COTR 

Country Agreement 



Contracting Officer's Technical Representative. 



A legally binding document developed by Peace 
Corps and the overseeing host country governmental 
body responsible for Peace Corps concerning Peace 
Corps program goals and activities. 



(DOW) Description 
of Work 



Document which defines the goals of training, 
general guidelines for trainer responsibi'ities, 
expected trainee competencies, number of 
instruction hours, course content, host country 
officials to be used as resources for training, and 
country-specific requirements particular to the 
training. 



Evaluation Work Sheet 



Document which describes the evaluation and 
monitoring plan for a project. 



fill rate 



Degree to which Volunteers are provided for :: 
project as compared to the number requested. 



focus group 



A small group of people brought together to discuss 
and provide input to a specific topic. 



HCA 



Host Country Agency. 



(HCN) Host Country 
National 



A citizen of the host country who works on the Peace 
Corps project. 



HCO 

Host Country 



Host Country Official. 



The country which has invited Peace Corps to work 
within it and establish human development projects 
for the benefit of its citizens. 



ICE 



Division within OTAPS called Information Collection 
and Exchange. 
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(1ST) In-Service 
Training 



Training activities which take place in the assigned 
country during Volunteer assignments and which 
meet their ongoing training needs. 



Miiestones 



Short term indicators of progress toward meeting 
project objectives. They help explain what is to be 
accomplished and when. Milestones must directly 
contribute to acxjompllshing the project goal. 
Milestones are linked to the tasks of the Volunteers. 



Monitoring 



Process of gathering and analyzing information as 
part of a regular reporting system (standard 
Volunteer reports on the project, for example). 



(MOU) Memorandum 
of Understanding 



When referring to training, an MOU is written by Peace 
Corps staff and the Training Manager contractor to 
clarify the agreement reached between the two parties. 
The agreement describes how the training program will 
be implemented and ensures the contractor agrees to 
provide the training. The MOU spells out any changes 
which the contractor and Peace Corps staff have made 
to the training program. (MOUs are written in other 
contexts as well, such as to serve as project 
agreements.) 



(MSC) Mid-Service 
Conference 



Event scheduled for Volunteers who are 
approximately halfway through their assignments. 
The conference provides training and development 
opportunities and obtains feedback from Volunteers. 



Narrative Data 



Information received in story form that is used to 
provide background or explanations. 



OTAPS 

POT 



Office of Training and Program Support. 



Peace Corps Trainee. 
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PCV 

PC/W 



Peace Corps Volunteer. 



Peace Corps Washington. 



(PDO) Pre-Departure 
Orientation 



A two- or three-day program held in the U.S. which 
gives trainees an overview of their overseas 
assignments. 



Preliminary Project 
Plan 



Problem 



A guide to pull the pieces of the initial planning steps 
of a project together and to summarize what has 
been accomplished. 

An existing social or economic need which in good 
probability can be addressed by applying host 
country and Peace Corps resources. 



Problem Statement 



A short statement that defines an undesirable 
situation that needs to be changed, it includes a 
definition of the problem, its scope, consequences, 
and causes. Problem statements are the basis for 
further analysis and investigation and lead to 
potential projects. 



Program 



Refers to all Volunteer activities within one country. 
Example: The entire Peace Corps operation in 
Costa Rica is refen-ed to as the Peace Corps 
Program in Costa Rica and includes all activities in 
which Volunteers are involved. 



Programming 



The critical process in which Peace Corps and host 
country agencies «vcrl; together to design, 
implement, odd evaluate Volunteer-based projects. 



Project 



Refers to all Volunteer activities related to a common 
set of objectives. Example: Under the health sector 
in Costa Rica, there are two projects - one Sanitation 
Project and one Nutrition Project - each with a 
separate set of objectives. 
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Project Agreement 



Document which, although not legally binding, is a 
ojntract t>etween Peace Corps and the host <X5untry 
agency that deariy defines the goals, objectives, and 
details of the project. Also known as MOU. Memo of 
Understanding, in some countries. 



Project Criteria 



Official Peac^ Corps policy statement that defines the 
parameters that each project must meet. The project 
criteria provide guidelines for implementing Peace 
Corps philosophy, addressing host country needs, 
and utilizing resources. 



Project Goal 



A broad statement of what i$ to be accomplished It 
is expressed in terms of production Improvements 
and/or improvements in the capability or conditions 
of beneficiaries. 



Project Objectives 



The final results which together achieve the project 
goal. They should be expressed in quantifiable, 
qualitative, and time-framed terms and should 
illustrate direct linkage to project goals. 



Project Plan 



The documented agreement between Peace Corps 
and a host country agency to proceed with a project 
strategy, project, and volunteer assignments. It is 
compatible with Peace Corps programming criteria 
and host country needs. 



Project Purpose 



The overall reason or rationale for the project which 
answers the question - Why should this project 
exist? The project purpose should include a 
reference to how the participants'/beneficiaries* 
condition will change for the better. 



(PSC) Personal 
Services Contract 



Legally-binding agreement between Peace Corps 
and an individual for the individual to provide a 
service such as training to the Peace Corps for 

reimbursement. 
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(PST) Pre-Service 
Training 



Training events which take place In the assigned 
country before the trainees are sworn in as Volunteers, 
Training activities cover technical, social, language, 
and cultural knowledge, skills, and attitudes. 



PTO 



Programming and Training Officer. 



(PVO) Private Voluntary A non-governmental agency funded by public oi 
Organization private sources that works for various human 

development projects or charitable causes. 



Qualitative Data 



Information that tells about the quality and capacity of 
the project or program and includes opinions, 
feelings, observations, and changes In people. 



Quantitative Data 



Numbers which may be manipulated statistically. 
Quantitative data includes tabulations of frequency, 
percentage*, and averages. 



(QTRS) Quarterly 
Trainee Request 
Summary 



Document submitted four times a year to Peace 
Corps/Washington (Office of Volunteer Recruitment 
and Selection) by each country program to project 
the numbers and types of Volunteers needed for the 
country projects. 



Sector Program 



Refers to all Volunteer activities within one content 
area, such as health or agriculture. Example: AH 
Peace Corps activities In Costa Rica which involve 
Volunteers working In health, usually under the 
direction of one APCD, make up the health sector. 



Site Survey (or 
assessment) 



The assessment of each potential Volunteer project 
site prior to placement of Volunteers. The site survey 
assesses community conditions, project-related 
conditions, and Volun'^eer working and living 
conditions. 



Skill Cluster 



A range of interchangeable qualifications within an 
assignment area which are generally considered 
acceptable for a specific assignment. 
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(SOW) Statement of Part of the contractual document which outlines the 
Woik responsibilities of a person performing a Persona! 

Services Contract (PSC) or an organization 
performing under a non-Personal Services Contract. 
The SOW is one section of the Request for Proposal 
for contractors who want to submit a bid for a project. 



Sponsoring Agency The host country institution (public or private) at the 

working level which has the major project 
responsibility among all host country agencies 
involved in the project. The sponsoring agency has 
a member on the project team to provide Input into 
the design, Implementation, monitoring, and 
evaluation of the project and the supervision of the 
project's Peace Corps volunteers. 



(SST) Stateside 
Training 



A training event for techi . J skill building provided 
in the United States when the technical training is not 
available in-country or when financial support is not 
available. SST is for trainees before going to their 
assigned countries. Length of training varies 
depending upon project needs and trai"<»e skills. 



(TA) Task Analysis 



A document which defines a Volunteer assignment 
by breaking each major project objective Into the 
specific activities the Volunteer must perform. 



(TCT) Third Country 
Training 



PST training activity which takes place in a country 
other than the United States or the country of 
Volunteer service. It typically includes trainees from 
more than one country. TCTs are scheduled when 
the appropriate training is not available in stateside 
or in-country training. 



(TOT) Training of 
Trainers 



A program to prepa.e training staff which typically 
lasts a minimum of seven days. The program is 
attended by the Training Manager, Coordinators, 
Language Instructors and other instructors, and 
support staff as determined by the Training Manager. 
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TOT Report 



A written report which compiles the results of the TOT 
workshop. The report includes a general 
assessment of the training group as well as 
Individual assessments of training staff. 



Training Design 



Detailed (hour-by-hour, session-by-session) outline 
of the training philosophy; goals; session objectives; 
content, methodology, and activities to meet 
objectives; list of resources; and evaluation methods. 



Training Syllabus 



A detailed outline of a training event. A training 
syllabus is developed for each training event and 
includes the schedule, learning objectives, activities, 
and methodology for each session. The syllabus is 
shared with trainees, host country reps, each trainer, 
and interested field staff. 



(VAD) Volunteer 

Assignment 

Description 



The document outlining the responsibilities, 
activities, work objectives, cross-cultural 
expectations, living conditions, entry skills, and other 
competencies required for each Peace Corps 
Volunteer assignments. 



Volunteer Assignment 



A task or group of tasks needed to be perfomied by 
one volunteer to accomplish part of a project. 



Volunteer Assignment 
Area 



Groupings of similar work activities that fall und€ r a 
major category, such as Nursing, Forestry, or 
Accounting, for example. 



Volunteer Generations 



Successive Volunteer assignments for the length of 
th' project, using several successive Volunteers to 
complete the assignments. 



VRS 



Office of Volunteer Recruitment and Selection. 
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Elements of a good VAD 
Blank VAD form 

Instructions for completing a VAD 
Countfy A Sample VAD 
Country B Sample VAD 



Quarterly Trainee Request System (QTRS) 1 18 A-27 

Sample QTRS cycle 

Instructions for contp eting a QTRS cable 
Sample QTRS report 

Sample of Pre-Training Questionnaire 147 A- 35 

ACTFL Oral Proficiency Interview (OPI) Scale 147 A-39 

What is the "Oral Proficiency Interview?" 

Assessment Criteria 

The Oral Proficiency Interview 

Sample Training Module 153 a-47 

Sample Session Plan 154 a-51 

Guidelines for Professional Behavior 156, 163 A-55 

Training of Trainer (TOT) Resources 156 A-57 



Training of Trainer (TOT) Report (Sample) 156 A-59 



Referred to on page 
of manual 



Beginning 
on page 



Volunteer Assignment Description (VAD) 
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Referred to on page 
ofmarujal 



Beginning 
on page 



PST staff training rotes and responsibilities 



157, 169 A-71 



Training f^anager 
Technical Coordinator 
Language/Cultural Coordinator 
Language/Cultural Instructor 
Administrative Assistant 
Training Site Secf®tary 
Chief Cook 
Driver/Clerk 



Checklists for administrative and logistical tasks 159. 161, 169 A-87 

Training sil and office 
Training budget 

Property management and records 

Training roles and responsibilities 

Communication 

Transportation 

Housing 

Food 
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E!ements of a Good ¥AD 



I. Congruency of skiff requirements witti fob description 

In reading the job duties and responsibilities, it is apparent that the skills being 
requested are necessary in order to do the job. 



//. Important information covered 

A. Project history/background 

1 . a clear statement of the problem in terms of "basic human needs" 

2. economic, political, geographic, or cultural factors that impact on project 
are mentioned 

3. who the project is designed to help and how 

4. when project established, number of Volunteers, involvement of other 
organizations or agencies, if applicable 

B. Goals and obj«^c*«ves 

1 . clearly defined short- and long-term goals of project 

C. Job description 

1. who the Volunteer will be working with (ministries, other organizations, 
supervisor, co-workers, clients and client groups) 

2. specific job duties and tasks (with statement that job may include 
specified tasks, but may not be limited to those mentioned) 

3. parameters of job functions are listed with specific examples 

4. equipment, resources, support services available 

5. location of project, if applicable 

6. working hours or typical day 

7. possibility of secondary projects 

D. Working/living conditions 

1. appropriate dress (depending upon importance of issue) 

2. food available - are there any difficulties for vegetarians 

3. site specifics: local, size of town, types of housing available 

4. transportation, if this is an issue 

5. climate 

6. cultural issues - privacy, perceptions of time, attitudes toward work, 
attitudes toward Americans/PCVs 
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Elements of a Good VAD (cont) 



E. Training 

1 . type, length, proficiency tests, content 

2. successful completion required for becoming a Volunteer 

F. Other issues 

1. flexibility, commitment, sense of humor, etc. 

2. faistrations, rewards, possible successes 

///. ReadablUty 

A. Organized by major points 

B. Vocabulary appropriate: PC and development jargon avoided, technical 

language appropriate for who is being asked to fill positon 

0. Type is easy to read 
D. No typographical errors 
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mACE (X>RPS \^LUNTEER ASSICS^IMENT DESCRIPTfON (X)VER 

I To he compkned by in*country staff ami submit teii with VAD. 

1. <3ountry/Tr«tiiin6 Class Name: — . 

2. Traintni^ Class LD. Number: ^.^^ , ^ 3. /Xssignmem Number: 

4. Assignment Aren Number: 5. Project Code: 

ft. Project Name/Assignment Title: . 

7. Trainees Requ«,-si€^d: 

H. COS Date: 

*l. Fill Kestrictton: No Ves 

(If yes, explain ami list resciiccion in #11 . J 

10 Married Couples Accepted: No Ves 

(If yes, list r^trictions, it'jo, explain in #11. } 

11. Requirements/Restrictions (education and experience, list in order of preference; other skills, languors, 
marital restrictions, fill restrictions): 
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PEACE (X)RPS VOLUNTEER ASSIGNMENT DF^RIFnON (XBIMENTS 

II. To he completed by CDU. For revised assignments, CDU lists all changes. If GDU wants Placement's 
comments, specify nature of comments desirecJ. 

ClOl Date Trainees Requested: 

l*r<^ram 8ta£us: Maintained , Revised New Quarter: I , H , HI IV 

(!umments: 



K) Contact: Date: 



III. To lie completed by Placement. Insert comments if applicable. Projection: 



Plricement (Contact: Date- 

IV. I() rcspofjsc to Placement comments: 
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PEACE mRPS VOLUNTEER ALIGNMENT DESCiUPTION 



(-ountfy^ Training Cbss Name: 
Training Class I.I). Number : 



Assignment Number: 



Pnijccf Name/Assignmenc Title: 
Staging Kvent: 



Stateside Training: 



Third-country Training: 
In-ctiuntry Training: 



Dates: 
Dates: 
Dates: 
Dates: 



Narrative Description ~ project background, objectives and duties; training, living conditiosis. medical 
facilities, cultural/cconomic/politieal environment, flexibility and commitment: 
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I'l: Farm No lf>5N{; iKcv. \2 HH) 



PKACE CORPS VOLUNTEER ASSIGNMENT DEiK^RIPTKW CONTINUATION 

l^ge — of 



Country/Traininj^ Class Name: . 
I'Toject Namc/Assij^nment Title: 



I 



• 9^ 1 

I i 
t 
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O fC Form N«i. 10581) (Kcv 12 HH) 



Volunteer Assignment Des^cription 

(VAD) 
INSTRUCTIONS 
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1 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THE 
VOLUNTEER ASSIGNMENT DESCRIPTION 



Introduction 

The program documents, the Volunteer Assignment Description 
(VAD) and its components, are the formal means of communicating 
specific information about a Volunteer assignment among PC/country 
staff, the Country Desk Unit (CDU), the Office of Training and Program 
Support (OTAPS), Travel. Office of Placement (including the Staging 
Division), and the Office of Medical Services. The documents serve 
not only to identify the assignments that will be operating in any 
country, b'lt also as the critical information by which Volunteers are 
selected and placed. 

Pgace Corps Volunteer Assignment Desc ription fVAD) Cover 

The VAD cover is developed to document Volunteer requests made 
by a host country government. It lists the skills that candidates for 
the position must hav?.. It should be completed by in-country staff 
and submitted with the VAD. Following the numbered boxes found 
on the cover, these items should be completed, and correspond to the 
information on the TCSS: 

1- Country/Training Class Name 

The Country/Training class name is composed of the name of the 
country followed by a / and then the name of the training class. 
A training class is made up of all the assignments with the same 
staging and training start dates and sites. Assignments that do 
not share the same staging and training start dates and sites with 
any other assignment constitute a separate training class. 

2. Training Class I.D. Number 

The ICID is assigned to the training class and added to the TCSS 
and VAD by the CDU. The TCID is created by combining ihe 
Country Code - Fiscal Year - Sequence Number. The sequence 
number is a two-digit number assigned sequentially starting with 
01 for the first Training Class of the year (for the host country) 
and 02 for the second Training Class, etc. For example, the TCID 
for Kenya's first Training Class of FY '89 would be 615-89-01. 
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3. Assignmen t Number 

Assignmeni Numbers are dictated by the order in which country or 
CDU lists the assignments on the TCSS. The first assignment listed 
is 01, she second 02, etc. 

^- Assignment Area Numb er 

This number tells Recruitment and Placement which skill clusters 
are required. Verify AA by using Assignment Area/Skill cluster 
handout from Placement. Example: AA 171, Secondary 
Education/TEFL. 

The project code number consists of the three digit country code 
and two digit project identifier used within country to identify the 
project in which this specific assignment belongs. 
Example: 6I5-A6. 

6. project Name/Assignment Title 

The project title in which the Volunteer will work, followed by the 
assignment title, should match the title as shown on the TCSS. It 
may be abbreviaied where necessary, but be sure it is 
understandable. Example: "Non-Formal Education/Adult 
Educator." 

7- Trainees Requested 

Requests represent the number of trainees (Ts) asked for within an 
assignment by Peace Corps Country Staff. 

Projected close of service date. 

9. Fill Restrictio n 

The Office of Placement will invite at a rate of 140% for all requests 
of 5 and above and will invite one additional T for requests of 3 or 
4. Requests of 1 or 2 will be invited at 100%. 

Assuming that posts are requesting the actual number of trainees 
required for a project, the Office of Placement advises that an 
invitation rate of 140% is necessary to factor in accept/declines, 
medical disqualifications, no shows at stagings and ETs from PST. 
The 140% rate will enhance the possibility that the number f 
trainees requested will become actual numbers of Volunteers in 
service 
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Training classes or specific requests within a Training Class can be 
excepted for this policy only by the Chief of Operations for each 
region based on host country restrictions, or programmatic 
reasons. If there are restrictions, please explain and list them i" 
iter number 1 1 . 

10. Married Couples Accepted 

Check "yes" or "no." If married trainees are acceptable, please 
indicate in item number 11 how many spouses are acceptable, 
parameters, restrictions and assignment possibilities for them. If 
couples are not a^-eptable, please explain why not. 

n. Reanirements/Restrictions 

List, in descending order of preference, the education and 
experience qualifications desired or, preferably, copy the skill 
cluster if the request fits into an Assignment Area. Add other 
skills needed to perform the assignment; language requirements; 
fill reiitrictions and information on the number of spouses 
acceptable and potential assignment possibilities. Any sex or age 
restrictions must be cleared by Peace Corps' General Counsel in 
writing, and should be Included in Section 11. VADs may be 
submitted for preliminary review while the CDU simultaneously 
seeks authorization from General Counsel for such a restriction. 
Printer-ready TACs with these restrictions mav not be submitted 
without General Counsel concurrence, which must be documented 
on the VAD Cover when the final is submitted to Placement. 

Peace Corps VolunUer Agsignmgnt Description Comment?? 

11. To be completed by CDU. The CS serves as a record of the 
exchange of program information between the CDU/Post and the 
Office of Placement. For revised assignments, CDU lists all changes. 
If CDU wants Placement's comments, specify nature of comments 
desired. 

C O ? D m 

The Close of Invitation date is determined by counting back 6 
calendar weeks from the start of the staging event (i.e., PDO, Interloc, 
Med. Admin., or Registration at SST.) 

If the CO! falls on a Saturday, move it lo the preceding Friday; if it 
occurred on a Sunday, shift the date to the following Monday. CO Is 
falling on a holiday should be moved to the next weekday. 
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Trainee R <^gy^ 

Slate country's trainee request. 



Program Status 

Check whether the assignment is maintained, revised, or new. 
° Maintained Assignment 

A Volunteer Assignment Description (VAD) depicts a "Maintained" 
assignment if a similar VAD or TAC has been submitted by the 
country for an existing assignment within the last two years and no 
substantial change in the job description or skill components has 
since occurred. The number of trainees requested may have 
changed. 

° Revised Assignment 

A VAD for a "Revised" assignment refers to an existing assignment 
for which a VAD or TAC has been submitted within the last two 
years and a component of the VAD, other than the number of 
trainees requested has been changed. If any of the following 
components have been changed the VAD should be labeled 'Revised": 

1) Skill or job requirement change; 

2) Change in season (quarter) submitted; 

3) Married couples are now accepted; 

4) Language requirements have been changed; 

5) Any other change that would have impact on Trainee Input. 
° New Assignment 

A "New" assignment is one for which the country has not submitted a 
VAD or TAC within the last two years. All assignments from a new 
country will fail into this category as will any assignments 
programmed and submitted for the first time. 
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Quarter 

The Training Class Season or Quarter is determined by the Enter on 
Duty date (EOD) which is the same as the first day of staging or SST. 

Quarters follow the fiscal year calendars. 



October 

January 

April 

July 



- December 

- March 

- June 

- September 



Fall 
Winter 
Spring 
Summer 



1st Quarter 
2nd Quarter 
3rd Quarter 
4th Quarter 



Comment 

For maintained program. CDU writes "not applicable." For revised 
programs, CDU indicates which changes have been made. For new 
programs. CDU may request Placement to comment on entire VAD. or 
indicate specific areas for comment. 

HI. To be completed by Placement, Insert comments if applicable. 

Placement suggests any changes that may improve the VAD and/or 
fill, and projects the number of candidates they believe can be 
delivered to staging. Placement also fills in which Placement 
Officer(s) will be inviting to the Program. 

IV. 10 response to Placement comments: Here the CDU includes any 
comments received from country in response to Placement's 

comments. 

Peacg Corps Volunteer Assignment De^rripf l on (VAD^ 

Country/Training Class Name, Training Class I.D., Assignment 
Number, Project Name/Assignment Title: State as they appear on 
assignment description cover. 

Staging Event 

No»e the tyjit of staging, i.e., PDO (Predeparture Orientation), Interloc. 
Med. Admin., Reg. (For Registration at SST), and the proposed dates. 
AH stagings are coordinated with the Chief of Staging. 
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Check to sec thai the time lag between the end of staging and the 
start of training docs not exceed the amount of time needed for in- 
travcl status. If PCAountry staff request that trainees arrive in- 
country on a certain date, the CDU coordinates with Travel to 
determine whether there are flights that will permit them to arrive 
on that date. If flight schedules restrict the trainees to traveling on a 
certain day of the week (Stagces remain at site or return home on 
Admin. Hold), then that becomes the last day of staging or SST. 

Stateside Training 

CDU should include location of stateside training if known, and dates. 
Dates are determined by counting back from in-country training dale 
allowing for international travel days. 

Third-Country Training 
Include country and dates. 

In-Countrv Training 

Post should include location and dates of training period. 

Trminz; Stateside (SST). Third-Countrv rTCT). In-Countrv (ICT) 
Ti e start of training date must be supplied. If the length or site of 
training are uncertain at the time the VAD is prepared, please 
include the best information available and indicate that the dates are 
tentative. 

The start of training date is used to determine the staging date for 
the Office of Placement's Staging Division; in turn, the staging date 
determines the close of Invitation (COI) date for Placement. 

Narrative Description 

Use up to 4 pages (including 3 VAD continuation sheets) to provide a 
clear, detailed description of the assignment and lifestyle of the 
Volunteer. The more information provided, the better chanct that 
Placement can provide well-informed, well prepared, and highly 
motivated trainees. Applicants must base their decision to accept a 
Peace Corps assignment on information provided in this section, 
therefore the VAD should be well written and carefully typed. 

A. Project Background and Objective (when started, ministry of 
assignment, expected results, number of Volunteers in project). 
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B. Job Description (includes duties, supervision, available resources, 
hours, dress, tools, travel required, etc.) 

C. Training provided. 

D. Living Conditions (ir\cludes housing, toou, vk^aier quality, 
availabiiiiy of electriciry and transportation.) 

E. Medical Facilities (brief description of medical facilities available 
to Volunteers and travel lime.) 

F. Cultural/Economic/Political Context 

G. Other 

Please refer to the Program and Training System Manual for a more 
comprehensive discussion of what should be contained in the 
narrative section of the assignment description. 

Peace Corps Volunteer Assignment nes c ription Continuation 
Use up to 3 continuation sheets as needed to complete the 
assignment narrative descrintion. 

Training Class Summary Sheet fTCS.^> 

The procedures have not changed and can be found in the Peace 
Corps Guide to Trainee Alloc ♦ion System, Program Information 
Exchange and Related Procedures, revised March 8, 1988. 
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PEACE CORPS VDUJNTEER ASSIOVMENT ra:^]RIPTiON (X>VER 

I. To he ccmiplcied by hi-couniry staff and subintiled with VAD. 

1. Country/Training Class Name: ^_ Country A/Summ#^r ^j^9 

2. Trainiiirt Class I.D. Number: 

4. Assignment Area Number: ^ 



*V Assiiinmcnc Number: 



no 

Project Name/Assi^^nment Title: ARTiculture Ext. /t 

^ Trainees Requested: 10 

H. COS Date: 



5. Project CcKle: 522-A 2 



Fill Restriction: 



No 



Yes 



(If yes, explain and list restrtccion in #11 . i 



10 Married Couples Accepted: No 



Yes 



(If yes, list restricttons, if no, explain sn #11. ) 

1 1. Requirements/Restrictions (education and experience, list in order of preference: other skills, languages 
tnariial restrictions, fill restrictions): 

- BA/BS any discipline with a demonstrated interest in agriculture OR 
Three years fann experience 

- FFA, or FHA experience strongly preferred 

One unit of Spanish preferred. 

Note: Female applicants should be aware that they will work in a non-^ 
traditional role and in a male-'dotnlnated environment, which may present 
additional obstacles to their cultural adjustment and perf oimance* 
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PEA( E {X)RPS VOLIINTEKR AS8IGI^ENT DESCWPTION 



<:oiiiUry/rr;iuunA Class Name: Country A/SummP>r ' 



Training Class I 1) Number 522-89-03 Assignment NumlK^r: ilQ 

IVnjcct Nafinc/Assigiiineiu Title: Agriculture £:^L, /Hi TXsl dp Friminr, ^ 

SiiMittirt Kvcnt: — Dates: _ 

Stateside Training: „ , Dates: — — ______ 

Third-country Training: - ^ Dates: — — — ^ - - 

In-eountry Training: Dates: ^ — — ... . — . — — 



Pr O^l^en ^; Smalls traditional farmers often experience serious land 
productivity constraints. Corn^ red beans and, in some parts of the country^ 
sorc,huin and rice are their principal crops^ which are usually produced on 
hillside land* Lack of technical know--how, inaccessibility to inputs and 
markets, and unfavorable weather conditions constrain efficient land use and^ 
therefore^ increased income. These impediments have locked small farmers into 
a subsistence situation from which they cannot escape without considerable 
help. As a consequence, they lack the necessary purchasing power to stimulate 
the development of other sectors of the economy. 

Your Assignment: As a crop extensionist , you may be involved in the following 
extension activities: a) teaching rural farmers soil conservation practices 
such as contouring, terracing, and ditching to eliminate runoff water; b) 
training small farmers in proper identification and control of insects and 
disease that affect crops, such as sampling methods, pesticide selection, and 
methods of integrated control; c) setting up demonstration plots to show 
improved agricultural practices, such as minimum tillage, fertilization and 
planting systems; d) teaching farmers methods used to avoid post-harvest 
losses of grains or vegetables; e) teaching farmers to calculate production 
costs and keep records; f) developing educational materials for teaching 
general agricultural practices; g) organizing small farmer cooperatives; h) 
promoting the cultivation of non-'tradit ional crops, especially vegetables; and 
i) promoting the cultivation of mixed gardens. 

Working Conditions: Since the illiteracy rate in rural areas is as high as 80 
percent, you will need a great deal of initiative and patience to develop and 
use appropriate methods tc train people. Sometimes, the campesinos* 
limitations will, ♦'o a large extent, reflect "your own. You must ':ope with 
scarcity of funds, aa well as lack of needed materials and credit to carry out 
the practices you suggest* The traditions that the campesinos have known for 
years are also an important consideration. You will sometimes feel frustrated 
and believe that they do not want tc change or learn. However, with hard 
work, time, and patience, you will see that your efforts are highly 
compensated and that your experience of working with them is a rewarding one. 
You will probably be assigned to one of the agencies of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, however, you may receive little support and direction from the 
staff, and sometimes you will feel that you a e working alone. Thus, we are 
looking for individuals with motivation, initiative, self --conf idence, and 
overall enthusiasm. Peace Corps service requires a commitment that transcends 
the assignment described above. Even though your project addresses a specific 
development goal, the details fo the assignment may change before you arrive 
and even during your period of service. In the context of a developing 
society, change is inevitable and flexibility a must. 
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IHCACK CX)R1^ \X)LIINTEKR ASSKINMKNT DKSCRIPTION (X)NTINl ATION 




(-uuiiiry Trasninil C^laH.s Naintr: , 



Country A/Summer * 89 



Project N:i 



:imc AsHtftnmeiu Title: 



Agriculture Ext , /Hillside Farming 



J 




I 



Living Co.lditions; There will be little structured entertainnient in your 
site. Participation in coHimunity activities such as fiestas^ work projects 
and sports^ will provide valuable social interchange. Because you will be 
seen as a leader in your community^ your activities will be observed and 
evaluated according to local standards. Houses will usually have two or three 
rooms, a latrine,, and may or may not have running water and/or electricity. 
You will be able to prepare your meals at home or eat with a local family. 
Altitude of sites ranges from sea level to 4000 feet above sea level, with a 
terr^erature of 55^ F to 95^ F. The rainy season lasts from Kay to October, 
and the dry season from November to April, The rainfall is heavy^ so you 
should bring good rain ge^r. The distance between Tegucigalpa and your site 
will vary from 5 to 12 ho. rs by bus. Although clothing in the field is 
casual, your appearance is important, and you should always dress 
conservatively when visiting agencies, (shirt, slacks, dress or skirt ^ clean 
shoes, for example) . 

Tra i nino i During training, you will begin the process of learning how to live 
and work effectively. You will study Spanish in small classes for several 
hours a day. Living with a family will give you a chance to practice your 
Spanish and become acquainted with local habits and customs. In addition, you 
will learn about geography^ politics and history. As a generalist, your 
technical training will be a challenge. It covers soil conservation 
techniques, extension methodology, the basics of pest management, 
fertilization methods and other cultural practices that you need to know in 
order to perform well as a crop cxtenr>ionist in Country A. We stroiigly 
suggest and urge that before you leave the United States, you get a head start 
in your study of Spanish. The mere Spanish you know the easier your training 
and cultural adaptation will be. 

Fesce Corps Service; Peace Corps is not for everyone. More than a mere job, 
it requires greater dedication and commitment to serve than do most other 
assignments- It is for confident, self -starting, concerned individuals who 
are interested in assisting the world's poor and increasing human 
understanding across cultural barriers. The key to satisfying work as a Peace 
Corps Volunteer is the ability to establish successful human relations it all 
levels, which will require patience, sensitivity, and a positive attitude. 
The romance and excitement rf working in a developing country wear off 
quickly. Homesickness, the need to adapt culturally, and the lack of 
amenities usually taken for granted in the United States, will discourage 
those who join without have the required commitment • If you ha.ve the personal 
qualities reeded to accept the challenge described above and can demonstrate 
them in two years of service to Country A, you will have a rewarding, 
enriching experience, while at the same time making a much needed contribution 
to rural people. For further information, please, feel free to call the 
Country Desk Officer for Country A. The number is 1-800-000-0000, extension 
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PEACE CORPS VQUJNTEER ASSIGNMENT DESGRIPTOV COVFJR 

To be conipieted by inHjcninCry staff and submUted with VAD. 

1. Country/Training Class Name: Co untry B/Suimner Omnibus 

2. Training* <:iass ID. Number :_&Mr!S0r01 ,1. Assignment Number: 

4. Assifinmene Area Number: AA 170 5 Project Code: 65 1 -AS 

6. Project Name/Assi^^nment Title: Teacher Training and Curriculum Development/Science Adv isor 

7- Trainees Requested: 2 

8. COS Date: 9-30-92 

^> FiU Restriction: No _____ Yes X 

{It yes, explain and list restriction in #11 . ) 

10. Married Couples Accepted: No Yes X 

(If yes, list restrictions, if no, explain in #11. ) 

11. Requirements/Restrictions (education and experience, list in order of preference: other skills^ languages, 
marital restrictions, til! restrictions): 

170 Secondary Education Science Teacher 

A. BA/BS Pre-School» Eaily Childhood^ Elementary Education plus one or 
more years of teaching experience 

or 

B. BA/BS Pr€--School, Early Childhood, Elementary Education 
or 

C. BA/BS any discipline with Elementary Education certification 
or 

D. liA/BS in Scence with one or more years of teaching experience 
Note; Restriction on #1 - Post cannot take "any discipline'*.) 
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Form Su l^5NA (Kev 1^ 88) 



PEACE (X>RPS VOLIOTEER ASSIGNMENT DESCRIPTION 



<:oumry^TraiitiiiM (-lass Namu: Country B/Summer Omnibus 
Traiiiitiii Class U) Number : 651-90-01 



Asksi^nnicni Number: 



04 



Pniject Natnc/Assij^nmenc Title: Teacher Training and Basic Education Curriculum Develop- 
ment/Science 'readier Advisor ~ 



Ht Sluing Event: 



Interloc II 



ScnCeside Training: a 



Third-couucry Training: n/a 



In-country Training: Interloc III 



Dacoh: July 6-8, IQQO 
Dates: n/a 



Dates: n/a 



Dates: July 9 - October 9. 1990 



Narrative Description — project background, objecciv'es and duties; training, living conditions, medical 
laciiiiies. cultural/ economic/political environment, fiexibiiity and commitment: 



Project B;^r.kgrr>nnd ; There have been Volunteers involved In education, 
primarily as secondary TEFL since Peace Corps entered Country B in 1979, 
i^>proximately 50 Volunteers have served as TEFL teachers between 1979 and 1983 
in rural secondary schools up to a peaceful^ military coup in early 1984. 
Although TEFL teachers continued to serve in Country B un\:il 1989^ a growing 
concern on the part of the Ministry of Education for primary education has 
come to the forefront. 

In 1988^ an Education Task Force evaluated the status of primary education and 
found that there was a 60 percent drop'-out rate between Level 1 {U,S, 
equivalent to 1st grade) and Level VI CU.S, equivalent to 6th grade) . The 
Task Force determined th it upgrading the skills of uncertified primary school 
teachers and developing a new, basic education curriculum was the key to 
reducing this rate. In conjunction with the Institute of Education (the 
national teacher training college)^ the Ministry of Education has stated a 
need for 30 Peace Corps Volunteers over a five-*year period to assist in 
training primary teachers on-site in their schools in updated^ hands-on 
teaching techniques and in the development of local, basic education 
curriculum. This curriculum would upgrade agriculture, nutrition, and 
education themes relevant to coranunity development and post-primary survival 
skills for students who would not go on to secondary school. 

Objectives and Duties; The purpose of this project is to increase the number 
of trained primary school teachers through in-service workshops aimed at the 
development of a basic education primary curriculum and the use of 
experiential, hands-on teaching methodologies. Your objectives will be to 
work with a lead teacher from each of three schools to design, implement, and 
evaluate i ^--service workshops for teachers in the areas of curriculum 
developmen: and teaching methodologies • Basically, your duties will include 
II motivating local teachers and principals in revising school curriculum and 
upgrading teachers' skills; 2) collaborating with lead teachers in designing, 
implementing and evaluating teacher training and curriculum development 
workshops; 3) devising follow-up strategies after workshops, and 4) 
coordinating all activities within the Integrated Agriculture, Nutrition and 
Education Program (lANEP) philosophy. Vou probably will teach three primary 
grade sections for a minimum of 20 hours a week . 
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inCACK (X)RI>S VOLUNTEER AJ^I(,NMENT im^.RIPTION (^ONTIMIATION 



Counirv Traininft Claris Name: Country B/Sumnier Omnibus 

IVojcct N;ime/As2iignment Title: Teacher Training and Basic Education Curriculum Develop- 

meiit/Science Teacher Advisor 



The I/iNEP program is the umbrella program for three Peace Corps projects, one 
of which is this TT/CD project. The goal of lANEP is to approach development 
through integrated communication projects whereby agriculture, health, and 
educa.^^ion workers collaborate on consnunity problexns. As a TT/CD Volunteer 
within thfc lANEP, you will be assigned to three primary schools where both 
Peace Corps agriculture and nutrition Volunteers have been assigned to work 
with their counterparts, your counterparty and you. It is hoped that all of 
you together can use each other as resources. For you, the agriculture and 
nutrition teams can provide vital information about the content of your 
curriculum while assisting in hands^-on experiences students can have? such as 
school gardens, etc. One duty you will have is to introduce this concept of 
integrated development and to coordinate the use of your non*-education 
resources . 

Training : You will participate in a 2--day Interloc I staging event and a 12- 
week Interloc II PST program. Interloc is the name given to our entire 
training system which begins with your Interloc I information packets and ends 
at the Close of Service (COS) workshop just before your 2 years of service are 
up. At least twice in your two years, you will participate in an in-service 
workshop. Briefly, your staging, which is in Philadelphia, will be an 
orientation to Peace Corps with country-specific information being provided, 
j more forms to be signed, and a few shots. Your PST will be held in Country B 
I and begin the process of cross-cultural, language^ technical, and health 
I training. There will be a practice school and training in workshop designs, 
f 

I li^o yki ng/Livi n g Condit^Lons: The teaching sites will be located in the hills, 
as well as in the plains. The communities are agriculturally based small 
villages or market towns, predominantly Moslem with various castes and ethnic 
groups. Living conditions are simple and primitive. The houses are generally 
built of mud and stone with thatched roof. There is very little privacy. You 
will probably be posted in a village where there is little electricity or 
indoor running water, and bathroom facilities are minimal. Most Volunteers 
have latrines built near their residence. The staple diet is rice, lentils, 
potatoes, green vegetables, sometimes eggs and, more rarely, meat. 

Housing v,ill be provided by your school and will often be with a family. You 
may live alone in a small ^apartment" (one or two room) and eat with your host 
family. Or you may live alone and choose to shop and cook for yourself. This j 
can be rewarding, although it also can prove to be a very time-consuming task j 
without the benefit of refrigeration and supermarkets. To a large extent your i 
living situation will depend on the availability of resources within your 
village, such as vacant housing and presence of a close^-by market. You will j 
be basea in the same village for both years, although about h^nlf of your time i 
will be spent in visiting various feeder schools for follow-^up visits with the ' 
teachers who have attended trainings. In some posts this can be done by bus; ' 
in most places it will require walking. 
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PEACE CORPS VOIilNTEER A.^SK.NMENT Dt^vSCRiPTKlN COMTIMJATION 



Ccjuniry/TMiiitn^ClahS Name: C ountry B/Summer Omnibus 

Project N;inic'Assij(inmctiC Tnlv ^I'eacher Tralniafl and Basic Education Cur riculum Develop-- 

ment /Science leacher Advisor ^ ''^^ 



Due to the structure of the job and the remoteness of these conimunit ies^ you 
can expect to travel in less comfort than in America. In .addition, even 
though Peace Corps/Country B attempts to cluster Volunteers within a day*s 
walking distance of each other for mutual support, you will be in areas 
isolated from other Westerners and food may not always be plentiful. However, 
the fact that you will probably be one of three Westerners in the village has 
its advantages and satisfactions in increasing your opportunity to learn the 
local language and to accept and be accepted into the culture. Medical 
facilities are within a one--day bus ride. 

Your personal flexibility and creativity and your commitment to Peace Corps 
service will be the basis for overcoming many of the problems which accompany 
adaptation to a Country B way of life^ and will enrich your experience here. 
Country B is a poor yet proud country with centuries of cultural development 
that still reigns regardless of its western learnings. The paradox of a TV 
set in a house without running water is present . Your ability to maintain a 
perspactive on the experience will be crucial to your success as a Volunteer 
in Country B. 
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Quarterly Trainee Request System (QTRS) 
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I 

Si 



I 
I 



|Z!urrent 
Tiscal Year 

'fiscal Year 
1991 



Fiscal Year 
1992 



SAMPLE 

Quarterly Trainee Request System Cycle 



Submission Date to Regions 



Dec 15 
1989 



Maris 
1990 



Jun 15 

1990 



Sep 15 
1990 



Dec 15 
1990 



Maris 
1991 



Jun 15 
1991 



Sep 15 
1991 



Dec 15 
1991 



Mar 15 
1992 



Jun 15 
1992 



Sep 15 
1992 



Fall(Ql) 
Winter (Q2) 
Spring (Q3) 
Summer (Q4) 


S 

I S 

U/A I S 






Fall(Ql) 
Winter (Q2) 
Spring (Q3) 
Sumner (Q4) 


R/U U/A I S 

R/U R/U U/A I 
N R/U R/U U/A 
N R'l' R/U R/U 


S 

I s 

U/A I S 




Fall(Ql) 
Winter (Q2) 
Spring (Q3) 
Summer (Q4) 


N R/U 

N 


R/U U/A I S 
R/U R/U U/A I 
N RyU R/U U/A 
N R/U R/U R/U 


S 

I S 
U/A I S 



Key: S==Start of Training; I=Invilations; A-Allocations; R=Recruiting; U=:Update; N=:New Submission 



Prepared by: lO/AD 



O 

o 

o 

cr 

CD 



CO 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING THE QTRS CABLE 



The QTRS cable format has tv^o sections: Training Class Information and 
Project information. Since Training Class Information may apply to many 
projects, you should first provide the information r^Iitive to a specific Training 
Class and and then list all the project information within that particular Training 
Class. You may have several projects listed within the Project Information section. 
Repeat the entire cable format for each Training Class. The example below lists 
information for two Training Classes. 

TRAINING INFORMATION 

CNTY CODE - Assign the three digit code for your country. This code is the same 
code used in fiscal coding, 

FISCAL YEAR - Provide the last two numbers of the fiscal year e.g., 90. 

TRAINING CLASS NUMBER - Assign a two digit number based on the Training 
Class sequence within the fiscal year. You may have more than one training class 
within a season, as is the case in the sample cable below. 

SEASON - Use a number to represent the season Le., "1" for Fall, "2" for Winter, "S'' 
for Spring and "4"" for Summo. 

STAGING EVENT - List the type of Staging Event required for the Training Class, 
Possible types are Pre-departure Orientations (PDO), Interloc, Med-Admin, Cast, etc 
Please note that training classes with SSTs may or may not have Staging Event 
also. 

STAGING START DATE - Provide the date for the start of the Staging Event. 

SST (Stateside Training). TCT (Third Country Training). ICT (In-Country 
Training) WKS - List the number of weeks for each of these types of training 
events, when appropriate. In all cases, there will be In-Country training. 

SST, TCT, ICT START DATES - List the start dales for the applicable types of 
training. 

PROJECT INFORMATION 

PROJECT NAME/ASSIGNMENT TITLE - Provide the name of the project 
Remember to include the letters "A VP'' for an Associate Volunteer Program. 

AA - Provide the single assignment area which best reflects the work and skills 
required for the project. 

COMP - List the letter of the Components required as specified on the VAD's. For 
example, the letters ''AB'' indicate that either the A or the B or both skill 
components are acceptable. If any of the components are acceptable use the word 
"ALL" to indicate a Full Skill Cluster. Projects with the Assignment Area "199" 
should have the word "NONE" listed for the components acceptable since they do 
not have standard skill levels. 
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LANGUAGE « List a two digit code referring to both the language and the number 
of college years required for a particular project. Allowable codes for the first 
digit arc "S", "F" and "0" for Spanish, French or Other language. AUowable codes 
for the second digit are I - 9„ representing the number of college years required. 
For example, "Fi" means one year of French language is required. If no language 
is required, use the word "NO". Remember this cnda refers to rpmnred. not 
preferred lan^ua^a. 

LS (LENGTH OF SERVICE) - Provide the number of months the project requires a 
volunteer's services. This should ml include training months. In most cases, the 
Length of Service is 24 months. For the AVP projects, the Length of Service will 
be i8 months or less. 

TRAINEE REQUEST - Indicate the number of people needed for the work of the 
project. 

QTRS CABLE FORMAT USING SAMPLE COUNTRY DATA 

Cnty Code - 678 

Fiscal Year - 90 

Training Class Number - 01 

Season - 1 



SST 
SST START 
WKS DATE 



STAGING 

EVENT 



STAGING 

START 

DATE 



TCT 
TCT START 
WKS DATE 



icr 

ICT START 
WKS DATE 



Inlcrloc 



Ol-Nov-89 



6 



05-NOV-89 



PROJECT NAME/ 










TRAINEE 


ASSIGNMENT TITLE 


AA 


COMP 


LANG 


LS 


REQUESTS 


RPSC/AVP 


199 


NONE 


NO 


1 1 


2 


RPSC 


122 






24 


4 



Cnty Code - 678 
Fiscal Year - 90 
Training Class Number 
Season - I 



02 



SST 
SST START 
WKS DATE 


STAGING 
EVENT 


STAGING 
START TUT 
DATE WKS 


TCT 
START 

DATE 


icr 

WKS 


ICT 

START 
DATE 




Interloc 


08-Dec-89 




6 


I3-Dec-89 


PROJECT NAME/ 
ASSIGNMENT TITLE 




AA CCMP 


LANG 


LS 


TRAINEE 
REQUESTS 


Maternal and Child 
Maternal and Child 


Hth Nurse 
Hth Coord 


150 ALL 
154 ALL 


NO 
NO 


24 
24 


3 
2 
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SAMPLE OTRS MPmi fim DATASASe 



Hon Nov 13 



QinS SY COUNTRY BY V^AR 



Country Cnty 

Horn Code fY Seoson TC AA Cofip Assffraitent Title 



Wt Pre- SST ICT Start 

LOS TR TA WL Ponk Lang dept Wks Wks Date 



67a 90 fALL 



01 199 Hm£ RPSC/AVP 
01 122 ALL RPSC 



11 
24 



HO 



I to: 

HOC 



6 a5-0EC-89 
6 OS-OEC-09 



678 90 I 



niEn 02 150 ALL 
02 154 ALL 



Hth/Haternal a Child mh Nurse 24 3 2 
Hth/MQternat g Child Hth Coord 24 2 2 



m 



HOC 
I ICC 



6 15-HAR-90 
6 13-MAf^-90 



678 



03 


101 


AB 


Fish 


24 


9 




SST 


8 


4 


04 


120 


ALL 


RPSC 


24 


5 


no 


ILCC 




6 


04 


122 


ALL 


ti>SC 


24 


9 


HQ 


ilck: 




6 


04 


171 


ALL 


TEFL 


24 


a 


m 


HOC 




6 


04 


173 


AIL 


Hefh TcBChers 


24 


11 


F1 


ILOC 




6 


04 


175 


ALL 


Science Teachers 


24 


a 


F1 


ILOC 




6 


04 


199 




TEFL/Teacher Trainer/ AVP 


18 


1 


m 


IL^ 




6 



4 31 -JUL -90 



49 



60 10 

11 records selected- 
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SAMPLE QTS5 ftEPOStt FRCW OATASA^ 



Hon Nov t3 

rY90 TRAIMEE RESftlESTS BY PROCRAK SECTOR St CQUHTRY 
IntersEaerica Region 



COUffTRY 


AGRIOIITURE 


EOUCATIOS 




HEALTH 


SEO 


URBAN 


miom 


T"?AL 


Selise 


8 


37 


4 


3 


0 


4 


4 


60 


Bolivia 


4 


0 


14 


0 


12 


0 


0 


SO 


Costs Rica 


18 


26 


12 


17 


34 


12 


2 


121 


Oontnicsn R^xijiie 


21 


8 


16 


28 


20 


38 


1 


132 




30 


16 


14 


97 


4 


10 


6 


10? 


Guatemala 


47 


0 


31 




10 


9 


0 


126 


Haiti 


2 


15 


3 


4 


4 


2 


0 


30 


Hondas 


45 


39 


20 


32 


16 


22 


4 


178 


Jamaica 


12 


26 


7 


17 


9 


17 


12 


100 


lecMard Islands 


3 


13 


5 


6 


2 


2 


12 


43 


Paraguay 


14 


14 


12 


29 


16 


0 


2 


87 


Uinduard islands 


4 


23 


2 


9 


5 


5 


It 


59 




208 


217 


140 


201 


132 


121 


54 


1073 


Perceit 


19.4 


20.2 


13.0 


18.7 


12.3 


11.3 


S.O 


1C0.0 
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PBACE COUPS 




M E-TRAINING QUESTIONNAIRE 

The Pre-Traiiiing Questionnaire (PTQ) is used by Peace Coips overseis slaff to develop 
your individual training and to begin the process of matching trainees to specific 
assignment locations in country. It may also be forwarded to the government of the 
country to whicu you are a<{signed, and is the only document that overseas staff see 
prior to your arrival. (Please see the Peace Corps Invitation Booklet, page 13. for 
details.) Therefore, in order that we may send this form to the overseas staff, 
please type, if possible, or prim legibly in black ink all answers carefully and 
return it wiihio TEN days oi accepting our invitation. Please indicate your host 
country on the front of the return envelope. 

Frggl^m Information 

(from Volunteer Assignment Description) 

Country Training Class Name 

Training Class I.D.Numbcr Assignment Number 

Project Name/Assignment Title 



PgrSOnai information 

Name (Last, First. Middle) 



Social Security No. „ BirtMafe Mariiai Status. 

Spouse's Name (Last, First. Middle) 



Spouse's Social Security Number 
Bin 

Current Mailing Address (Three weeks prior to departur';): 



(Street) 



(City/State/Zip) 
Permanent Address:. 

(City/State/Zip) 



Telephone, 



(Street) 

Felcpfaonc 
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Education 



List your formal education and training, empiidiizing that vdhicfa relates to your 
Volunteer assignment. Indicate the number of hours earned in your major and other 
relevant courses, and whether the hours are semester or quarter hours. 

School/Location Dates Attended Degree Major/Minor Houns 



Iff formal 

List any additional coui^es or training that may be particularly related to your 
assignment, or will help match you to a specific site. Include any vocational courses 
you have taken, and any certificates and/or licenses you presently hold or have held. 



Languages 



Languages Conversaiion/Comprehension Writing/Reading 

(Studied or Sf Jken) Exc. Good Fair Poor Exc. Good Fair Poor 



ERIC 
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ERIC 



Include any experience that is relevant to your Volunteer Assignment Description 
(VAD), including anv volunteer experience. Use additional sheets. If needed. You 
may attach a resume in addition to completing this form. If you are a Special 
Assignment Volunteer (SAV), indicate any experience which you think would be 
useful in developing your assignment. 

Job Title Dates 

Company/Location 

Duties/Responsibilities 



Job Title Dates 



Company/Location 

Duties/Responsibilities 



Job Title Dales 

Company /Location , 

Duties/Responsibilities„ 
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The description of your assignment contained in the VAD may indicate thai you will 
require certain skills and abilities to successfully complete your project. Please 
specify which skills and abilities you already possess, and those for which you will 
need additional tiaining and assistance. Also, indicate other interests and/or holbies 
you may have for possible secondary projects. 



Now that you have been invited to an assignment, describe your conimitmeni to Peace 
Corps and to the country and project of assignment. What arc your goals and 
expectations, including adjustments to living in another culture, for your Peace 
Corps service? 



The agency Is req.ilwd, by iirovislons of the Privacy Act of 1974 (U.S.CSSZa), to a 'vise you of the 
following Information regarding this questionnaire: 

a) This qyestfooaaire Is authorized by the provisions of the Peace Corps Act <22 U.S.C.2501), et. seq.) 
which reqalre the collection of Information regarding the suitability qualifications, etc., of applicants. 

b) The princlpat purpose for which the InforifnatteB provided herein wUI be used Is 
to evaluate your quaUfkations to serve in a Peace Corps full-time volunteer program. 

c) Informatfon r^arding to whom this questionnaire may be disclosed can be found on the inside front 
page of the Peace Corps Volunteer Application. 

d) The completion of this questionnaire is voluntary; however, failure to provide Information requested 
may result in Peace Corps' inability m assess the qualifications of an applicant and result in non- 
seleetion for the voiunteer program invited to. 



Signature f>*^^^ Date 
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What is the "Oral Proficiency Interview"? 



The ACTFL Oral Profideacy Interview (OPI) is a standardized procedure for the globe i 
assessment of functional speaking ability, or oral proficiency. 

There are six factors of assessment criteria: 

* the functions performed with the language; 

* the social contexts or situations; 

* the content areas in which the language can be used; 

* the accuracy features which define how well the speaker performs the tasks 
pertinent to those contexts and content areas. 

* th'. quantity - fi-om individual words to extended messages - produced; and 

* the roie refers to how the speaker participates in the interview. 

The OPI is not an achievement test assessing a speaker's acquisition of various specific 
aspects of course and curriculum content. The OPI assesses language performance in 
terms of the ability to use the language effectively and appropriately in reai-life situations. 

OPI Procedure and Rating 

The OPI takes the form of a 10- to 30- minute conversation between a trained 
interviewer and the interviewee whose speaking proficiency is being assessed. 

The OPI as Interactive, Dynamic Process 

The structure of the OPI is standardized, but since the interview is based on as 
natural a conversation as possible between the two conversational partners, its 
content is unique to each interview and to the interviewee and his or her responses, 
responses reflecting individual background, life experiences, interests and opinions. 

Reliability of the OPI 

The OPi is a criterion-referenced, rather than a norm-referenced assessment. Bich 
speech sample is rated solely according to the criteria of the rating scale rather than 
being compared to performances of other speakers. Each individual performance 
must evidence certain required features to be rated at a given level. 

The rating is based on determining a level of performance which the speaker can 
consistently sustain during the interview. That sustained level of communicative 
ability must be demonstrated in the OPI across the level-appropriate range of 
assessment criteria: functions, formal and informal contexts, c .>ntent areas, accuracy 
features, quantity of language produced and role of the speaker. 

Applications of the OPI 

The OPI is used to predict a speaker's performance in a situation where a particular 
level of functional language use is required, such as a job, a language class, or living 
in a country where the language is spoken. It can be used for diagnostic, placement, 
evaluation and research purposes. 
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Assessment Criteria 



The Oral Proficiency Interview is an integrative test, i.e., it addresses a number of abilities 
simultaneously and looks at them from a global perspective rather than from the point of 
view of the presence r absence of any give linguistic feature. 

?n evaluating a speech sample, the following criteria are considered: 

* the functions or global tasks the interviewee performs, 

* the social contexts and specific content areas in which the interviewee is able 
to perform them, 

* the accuracy of precision with which these tasks are accomplished, 

* the quantity of language the interviewee is capable of producing, and 

* the role or manner in which the interviewee participates in the mterview. 

TERMS 

Glolml task and function: what speakers are able to do with the language. 

Context: circumstances or setting in which a person uses language. Global tasks are not 
performed in isolation, but in a particular sociocultural context. 

Content: topics or themes of conversations. 

Accuracy refers to the acceptability, quality and precision of the message conveyed. 
Fluency: rate of speech and the use of cohesive devisejt £o bind discourse together. 
Grammar: usage of the norms of morphology and syntax. 

Pragmatic Competence: ability to use various discourse management devices to get the 
message across and to compensate for imperfect control of the language. 

Pronunciation: ability to reproduce segmental and suprasegmental (pitch, stress, 
intonation) features of the language. 

Socio!i«guistic Competence: ability to use language appropriately indifferent registers in 
various situations within a particular culture, and to use cultural references and 
idioms. 

Vocabulary: size of lexicon and adherence to norms of usage. 

Text: Quantity and the organizational aspects of speech produced by the interviewee. 

Test types progress from single words or phrases at the Novice Level, sentences at the 
Intermediate Level, and paragraphs at the Advanced Level, to organized, sequenced 
paragraphs at the Superior L.evel. 
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THE OR^L PROFICIENCY INTERVIEW 



The oral interview ia a test of a person's ability to apeak a second 
language or a foreign language. The interview is a teat of functional 
language ability, not of passive skills or knowledge about the language* 

The interview consists of a face*-to-f ace conversation with a trained 
interviewer for a j^riod of approximately 5 minutes for very low level Peace 
Corps Volunteers to 20 minutes for more competent volunteers. The speech of 
the Volunteer is then rated on the following scales 

Superior 

Advanced-High 

Advanced 

Intermediate-High 

I ntermed iat e-Mid 

Intermediate-Low 

Novice-High 

Novice-^Mid 

Novice-Low 

Novice 

The Novice level is characterized by the ability to communicate 
minimally with learned material* 

Novice-^Low 

Oral production consists of isolated words and perhaps a few high- 
frequency phrases. Essentially no functional communicative ability • 

Novice-Mid 

Oral production continues to consist of isolated words and learned 
phrases within very predictable areas of need, although quality is 
increased* Vocabulary is sufficient only for handling simple, 
el^sntary needs and expressing basic courtesies. Utterances rarely 
consfist of more than two or three words and show frequent long pauses 
and repetition of Interviewer's words. Speaker may have some difficulty 
producing even the simplest utterances » Some Novice-Mid speakers will 
be understood only with great difficulty. 

Novice-High 

Able to partially satisfy the requirements of basic communication by 
relying heavily on memorized expressions but occasionally expanding 
these through simple recombinations of their elements ♦ Can ask 
questions or :sake statements involving learned me -ial. Shows signs 
spontaneity although this falls short of real au nomy of expression* 
Speech continues to consist of learned utterances rather than of 
personalized, situational ly-adapted ones. Vocabulary centers on areas 
such as basic objects, places, and most common kinship terms* 
Pronunciation may still be strongly influenced by first language. 
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Errors are frequent and, in spite of lepetition, some Novice-High 
speakers will have difficulty being understood aven by eympathetic 
interviewers . 

The latermediate level is characterized by the speaker's ability to: 

- create with the language by combining and recombining learned 
elements^ though primarily in a reactive mode; 

- initiate, minimally suetain^ and close in a simple way basic 
communicative tasks; and 

- ask and answer questions. 

I n t e r med i a t e^- Low 

Able to handle successfully a limited number of interactive^ task- 
oriented and Bocial situations, can ask and answer questions, initiate 
and respond to simple statements and maintain f ace-to*-f ace conversation, 
although in a highly restricted manner and with much linguistic 
inaccuracy* Within these limitations, can perform du-^h tasks as 
introducing self, ordering a meal, asking directions, and making 
purchases. Vocabulary is adequate to express only thi most elementary 
needs, strong interference from native language may occur. 
Misunderstandings frequently arise, but with repetition, the 
Intermediate-Low speaker can generally be understood by sympathetic 
listeners. 

Intermediate--Hid 

Able to handle successfully a variety of uncomplicated, basic and 
conmunicative tasks and social situations. Can talk simply about self 
and family members. Can ask and answer questions and participate in 
simple conversations on topics beyond the most immediate needs; e.g., 
personal history and leisure time activities. Utterance length 
increases slightly, but speech may continue to be characterized by 
frequent long pauses^ since the smooth incorporation of even basic 
conversational strategies is often hindered as the speaker struggles to 
create appropriate language forms. Pronunciation may continue to be 
strongly influenced by first language and fluency may still be strained. 
Although misunderstandings still arise, the Intezrmediate-Mid speaker can 
generally be understood by sympathetic listeners. 

Intermediate-High 

Able to handle successfully most uncomplicated communicative tasks and 
social situations. Can initiate^ sustain, and close a general 
conversation with a number of strategies appropriate to a range of 
circumstances and topics, but errors are evident. ^Amited vocabulary 
still necessitates hesitation and may bring about slightly unexpected 
circumlocution. There is emerging evidence of connected discourse, 
particularly for simple narration and/or description. The Intermediate- 

^ o 
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High speaker can ^anerall/ by underetood eva.. uy people not accustomed 
to dealing with epeakars at this levels but repetition may still be 
required. 

AdvftQced 

The Advanced level is characterized by the speaker's ability to: 

converse in a clearly particii ^tory fashion i 

- initiate^ sustain^ and bring to closure a wide variety of 
ccmimunicative tasks, including those that require an 
increased ability to convey iaeai*ing with diverse language 
strategies due to a complication or an unforeseen turn of 
events I 

- satisfy the requirements of scho<il and work situations; 
and 

- narrate and describe with paragraph-length connected 
discourse* 

Advanced 

Able to satisfy the requir^aents of everyday situations and routine 
school and work requirements, can handle with confidence but not with 
facility complicated tasks and social situations, such as elaborating, 
cc^irplaining^ and a|K>lc^izing. Can narrate and describe with acnne 
details# linking sentences t^rether " oothly. Can cciBmunicate facts and 
talk casually about topics of current public and personal interest, 
using general vocabulary. Shortcomings can often be smoothed over by 
cc^Bunicative strategies, such as pause fillers, stalling devices, and 
different rate^ of speech* Circumlocution which arises from vocabulary 
or syntactic limitations very often is quite successful, though some 
grrping for words may still be evident. The Advanced- level speaker can 
be understood without difficulty by native speakers. 

Advanced-High 

Able to satisfy the requirements of a broad variety of everyday, school, 
and work situations, can discuss concrete topics relating to particular 
interests and special fields of competence. There is emerging evidence 
of ability to support opinions, explain in detail, and hypothesize. The 
Advance-High speaker often shows a well -developed ability to compensate 
for an imperfect grasp of some grammatical forms with confident use of 
communicat:ive strategies, such as paraphrasing and circumlocution. 
Differentiated vocabulary and intonation are effectively used to 
communicate fine shades of meaning. The Advanced-High speaker often 
shows remarkable flu^^ncy and ease of speech but under the demands of 
Superior- level complex tasks, language may break down or prove 
inadequate. 
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Superior 



The Superior level is characterised by the speaker's ability to: 

- participate effectively in most formal and infomal 
converaatione on practical, eociai^ profeeeionalp and 
abstract topics i and 

- support opinions and hypothesise using native^lika 
discourse strategies. 

Superior 

Mjle to speak the language with sufficient accuracy to participate 
effectively in niost formal and informal conversations on practical, 
social r professional, and abstract topics. Can discuss special fields 
of competence and interest with oase. Can support opinions and 
hyyotheeisef but may not be aLi'^ to tailor language to audience or 
discuss in depth highly abstract or unfamiliar topics • Usually the 
Superior- level sj^aker commands a wide variety of interactive strategies 
and shows good awareness of discourse strategies* The latter involves 
the ability to distinguish main idea© from supporting information 
through syntactic, lexical, and suprasegmental features < pitch, stress, 
intonation), sporadic errors may occur, particularly in low-frequency 
structures and some complex high-frequency structures more common to 
formal writing, but no patterns of error are evident. Errors do not 
disturb the native speaker or interfere with communication. 

These ratings should be considered as ranges rather than points on a 
scale since the descriptior. of proficiency at each level includes weaker and 
stronger performances over a wide range. 

The oral interview is a p roficiency test. The purpose of the language 
proficiency test is to evaluate the Volunteer's language performance to 
determine how well he or she ^s able to use the language effectively and 
appropriately in real-life situations. The interview is a test of functional 
language ability, not passive skills or knowledge about the language. 

A proficiency test is curriculum- free It focuses exclusively on 
language competence without regard to the place, length of time, or manner in 
which the person has learned the language. 

Since a proficiency test does not cover any specified body of material, 
it is net possible to prepare for it. An oral proficiency interview will test 
everything a person knows about how to use the language by sampling his or her 
speech on a variety of topics at a number of levels of difficulty. A person 
can get a "perfect score" on an oral proficiency test only by demonstrating 
speech ecpaivalent to that of a highly educated native speaker of the language. 

In a proficiency test, people will always be asked questions for which 
they are not prepared. This is because the tester's job is to get a sample of 
the best language of which the person is capable. The probes into linguistic 
areas for which the person is not prepared find the limits past which he or 
she is unable to go. 

P ^ . ' 
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Sample Module 



Skill Area II 

Soil Conservation Principles and Practices 



Goals 

• To enable you to generate an awareness among hillside farmers of erosion as a 
serious problem and to show them how to select and implement the most 
appropriate control methods. 



Objectives 

1. Explain the process of soil erosion by rainfall or improper irrigation, describe the 
damage it causes in terms of soil productivity, the environment, and socio- 
economic consequences. 

2. Give specific guidelines and techniques for making hillside farmers aware of 
erosion as a problem and for motivating them to adopt conservation measures. 

3. Explain the role and magnitude of each of the following factors in causing soil 
erosion losses: percent slope, slope length, rainfall intensity, soil permeability, 
and amounl of ground cover. 

4. For each of the following erosion control measures, describe it, and specifically 
explain how it works, its effectiveness, slope limits, pros and cons for small 
farmers, appropriate species or materials, the timing and sequence of 
construction steps, and general maintenance: 

• Utilizing native vegetation 

• Perennial crops 

• Live and dead mulching 

• Crop rotation 

• Contour plowing/planting 

• Contour strip cropping 

• Live contour barriers or grass, nitrogen-fixing trees, etc. 

• Dead contour barriers 

• Contour ditching/banking 

• Individual ricro-terraces for tree crops 

• Discontinuous narrow terraces 

• Continuous bench terraces 
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Sample Module (cant) 

5. Give specific guidelines for drainage waterways as to: 

• When needed 

• Drainageway site selection, construction, and protection 

• Use and constaiction of retention wells 

• Provision for disposal of waterway drainage 

6. Compare the use of contour diversion ditches and check dams tor gully control 
as to their appropriateness and construction methods, and give specific 
techniques for revegetating gullies. 

7. Using a string level and an A-frame, measure soil slope so that your reading 
agrees within 5% (slope) of your instmctor's. 

8. Using a hand level and an Abney level, measure soil slope so that your reading 
agrees within 2% (slope) of your instnjctor's reading. 

9. Construct a plumb-bob A>frame and bubble level A-frame out of materials 
readily available to small farmers, and demonstrate how to accurately calibrate 
them to both 0% and 1% slope. 

10. Conduct a topo survey c: an irregular hillside area, and correctly map out the 
slope irregularities. 

1 1 . Design an conservation plan for an actual hillside farm, and correctly map out 
the slope of irregularities. 

12. Explain and demonstrate in the field how to locate and lay out the master line 
(linea madre). 

13. Give specific guidelines and methods for determining the appropriate vertical 
and down slope distance between successive soil conservation structures 
(ditches, live barriers, etc., for example). 

14. Progressing down a slope, lay out accurate contour lines at both 0% and 1% 
slope at the recommended intervals using an A-frame, line level, and water 
level, 

15. Properly construct the following conservation structures (as appropriate) on a 
cooperating farmer's field during tech training: 

• Live contour barriers 

• Dead contour barriers 

• Contour ditches and banks 

• Continuous bench terraces 

2" ,'» 
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Sampfe Module (cont) 



16. Give the labor costs and man hours required to build bench terraces, and give 
specific guidelines for size of work crews, task sequencing and distribution, and 
maintaining motivation. 

1 7. Give specific guidelines and techniques for stabilizing terrace sides (taludes) as 
to appropriate species or materials, establishment, and maintenance. 

1 8. Plant maize and beans on the contour on terraces and between contour 
ditches, using minimum tillage and appropriate plant spacings and planting 
techniques. 

19. Explain and demonstrate the proper use of point rows to maintain contour 
orientation on irregular slopes. 

20. Give and demonstrate specific guidelines and techniques for using dolichos. 
jackbean, and velvetbean as dead mulch for maize planting, as intercropped 
living mulch in maize, and as a rotation cover crop for rejuvenating soil; include 
species selection, timing, establishment, and management/utilization. 

21 . Explain the pros and cons of using nitrogen-fixing trees as live barrier 
hedgerows and access specific guidelines for their establishment and 
management as to: species, seed treatment and inoculation, seed spacing and 
depth, frequency and height of cutting, and utilization of the leaf material. 

22. Give specific criteria and methods for evaluating the effectiveness of soil 
conservation measures adopted by your client farmers. 
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Sample Session Plan 

TSiHReaftigs 48 



INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 

P9as6 Ccfps Te^^r Tracer R@ferem^ Manual pp. 77-82. 

The c^arer a teadier can In identifying which ^tMties demonstrate mastefy 
of a pafticuiar i^pic. the easier it Is for him/her to set up teaming acthrtties. the 
student to carry these out, and tfie teacher to evaluate ^e &t^nt's performance. 

Writing a Compieto Ot^ective 

An objective is a statement which identifies ex^ty what the student shoukl do. 
1^ well It should done, and how long it should take or under what cxmdltions the 
given ta^ should be cxjmpleted. The more ex^ the te^er is the easier it will be 
for hinVher to evaluate the student's per^mar^. Thus, if the teacher states an 
ot^ectlve in terms of specific behavior, the suc^ss or failure of a student can be 
easily observed. Any asntplete instructional objective has the following three parts: 

1 . Type of behavter • the ^ieci^c action or performai^e expected of the student. 

2. ConditiQn • the circumstance{s) under whidi the behavk^r is to be demonstrated. 

3. Cdleda - the degree or level to whk:h the behavior must be demonstrated to be 
acceptable. 

Example: Given the picture of a flower (condition), the student will be able to 
label the different parts (behavior), with fewer than three mistakes (criteria) and 
contplate the task in five minutes. 

As you can see, an Instructionai ol^ertive can state each of the three parts in any 
order as long as they are included and a complete and accurate picture of the expected 
p^fonnance is drawn. 

The chart following is meant to supply the teacher with a series of verbs that are 
both observable and measurable. Rrtding these verbs is often the most difficult part 
of writing a dear and osmplete objective, if the teacher can refer to these lists on a 
regular basis, the writing of objectives should be that much easier. 
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TECHReastigs 49 



Verii?s to Use in Writing QMectlYgs C^»itive) 
t KnmHedge 

(iefines. descrbes. identifies, labeis, lists, matches, names, outiines, mprodi^^es, 
selects, ststes 

inverts, defends, dtstinguisties. estimates, e^pSslits. extends, generalizes, gives 
exam^es. Infers, paraphrases, predicts, rewites, summarizes 

3. 

changes, (imputes, demonstrates, disoovers, inanipuiates. modifies, operates, 
predicts, prepares, produces, relates, shows, solves, uses 

4. Analysis 

^eaks 6ovm, diagrams, differentiates, dis&iminates. distinguishes, identifies. 
Illustrates, infers, outlines, points out. relates, selects, separates, subdivides 

5. Synthesis 

categorizes, combines, camples, composes, o'eates. devises, explains, generates, 
modifies, organizes, plans, rean^nges, reconstmcts. relates, reorganizes, revises, 
rewrites, summarizes, tells, writes 

6 Evaluation 

appraises, compares, concludes, con^sts, criiidzes, describes, discriminates, 
explains, justifies, intsrprefs. relates, summarizes, supports 

Avokiing Errors in Stating Objectives 

Considering the sut^ect, context, aims and goals of a given unit, and the needs of 
the students, the teacher should be able to develop otsjeoives which provide directior 
to a given unit. In doing ^is, however, it is iiiiportant to avoid the many pitfalis that 
are commonly assodated with objectives. 



Below are listed four common errors in the stating of Instructional objectives. 

21.9 
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1 . A common error in stating instructional oi^ectives is to descrftje teadisr 
activities rather than student behavior . 

wrong: The student wiH b© 8)^sed \o the Interrogative. 

betten Given three statements, the student wiil be ^3te to rephrase them in 

question form. 

2. A seo^ oomnton error In stating ot^ectives is writing objectives in terms of 
learning process rather than ieamir^ prcKiud. 

^t^ong: The student viri gain knowledge of the cSffer^ce bet^«^n triangles, 
betten The student will be able to construct three different triangles. 

3. The third ajmnrvon error in wHting ofaj^ives s to list the subject matter to 
be covered instead of the teaming outcomes. 

wrong: The student will be able to know the human resfinratory system, 
better: The student will be able to diagram and label the human respiratory 
system. 

4. The fourth common en^or in writing obfectives is to write with asvert 
behavioi^ which are Internal and difftcdlt to obsen/^ by another person rather 
than with overt behaviors, which are manifesting activities that can easily be 
evaluated by an observer. 

wrong: The student will be concerned about !he welfare of others. 

better: The student will show concern for others by volunteering to help with 

food distribution. 

Subject-Specific Veits 

As a fin?< reference point, here are a few subject-specific verbs that can be used 
in writing ot^ectives. 

Languaga 

abbreviate, accent, alphabetize, call, capitalize, edit, hyphenate, indent, outline, 
print, pronounce, punctuate, read, recite, say, sign, speak, spell, state, summarize, 
syllabify, tell, translate, veftjalize, whisper, write 
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add, b^ecu calculate, check, compute. ctHim, derive, divkie, estimate. e}ctr2p}iate. 
extract, graph, group, integrate, interpolate, measure, muit^. nuiirber, plot, 
prove, reduce, soive, subtrad, tabufate. taliy, verify 

Apply, cal&HBte, atrH&ict. coruiect, convert, decease, deiTK^strate, dissect, feed, 
grow, if^^, ^sert ke^, lengthen, limit, man^tate. operate, plant, prepare, 
remove, replace, report, reset, set, specify, straighten, time, transfer, weigh 

In summary, an instructional obf^ive is a deso-iption of what the teacher wants 
the students to attain of achieve by the end of a given time period. Weii-stated 
instructional ol^'ectives are not open to different Interpretations. A good and useful 
oi^ective uses concrete action verbs to describe what the learner will do, feel, 
and/dr think after studying a unit or lesson. Instructtonal objectives are often the 
key to a clear and well organized lesson and a starting ^int for fair and acx^urate 
assessment 
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GuideUnes for Professlonaf Behaviot 

The effective trainer: 

1 . Puts the need for trainees to learn above his/her own needs. 

2 . Is clear \n makir^ and fulfilling vmik commitments and is well prepared to conduct 
training sessions. 

3. Is willing to have his/her performance evaluated by supewisors, peers, and trainees 
and does not respond defensively to feedback. 

4. Is willing and able to give appropriate verbal and written feedback to trainees arxS other 
staff. 

5 . Attempts to demonstrate the personal and intejpersonal skills which trainees are 
expected to learn. 

6. Recognizes that in a new and different culture trainees may be strongly influenced by 
what the trainer tells them and ckjes not use this influence to make trainees dependent 
on him/her. 

7. Does not make verbal or physical sexual advances to trainees or other staff and rejects 
such advances if they are made by others. Does not subject others to any type of 
personal harassment. 

8. Attenpts to maintain open comrminicatlon with al! trainees and staff, avoldir^ cliques 
or favoritism so that others will feel use to afiH^roach him/her to discuss training or 
personal concerns. 

9. Understands the limits of confidentiality with trainees and explains to them if 
information revealed in confidence needs to be shared with a higher authority. 

10. Is willing to say "I donl know" or "I made a mistake" and to ask for assistance and 
support from others. 

1 1 . Does not try to have everyone likfc him/her or to make everyone happy at all times; is 
willing to deal constructiv 3ly with pnablems and conflicts that arise during training and 
able to resolve differences in an adult manner. 

12. Does not talk in derogatory terms about trainees or staff, but gives feedback directly to 
the persons involved. 

1 3 . Uses the chain of command. Informs his/her immediate supervisor before registering a 
complaint atK)ut him/her to a person in higher authority. 

1 4 . Supports team efforts and decisions. 

15. Respects and follows the policies, procedures, and guk^elinos of Peace Corps. 
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TRAINING OF TR&IKBR (TOT) RESO0RCES 

Materials available from ICE 



Standards for Peace Corps Training. Office of Training and 
Program Support , Peace Corps, 1983 . (T2) 

Personal Safety in Cross-cultural Transition. Training Division, 
Office of Training and Program Support, Peace Corps, 1984 . 
(T3) 

In-Service Training Manual , by Mary Lou Shefsky and Daniel 
Thompson , 1985. (T4) 

Close of Service Workshop; Trainer Guidelines and Workshop 
Materials, 1986. (T7) 

Close of Service Wor}'shop ; Participant's Handbook . 1986. (T8) 

A Trainer's Resource Guide, by Yvonne Rodgers and Linda Sp.i R, 
1983. (T12) 

A Trainer's Guide to Andragogy . by John D. Ingalls, 1973 . (T15) 

Personal Health Training Manual , by Gregory Miles, Wilbur Hof f , 
et al . , Office of Program Development, Peace Corps, 1982 . 
(T23) 

Peace Corps Training and older Volunteers, Training Division, 

Office of Training and Program Support .- Peace Corps , 1985. 
{T33) 

Planning and Conducting All Volunteer Conference, by Sarah Hall 
Goodwin, 1986. (T44) 

From the Field: Tested Participatory Activities for Trainers , by 
Catherine D. crone and Carman St. John Hunter, 1980 . (TR002) 

Cross-cultural Training for PCVs. Core Curriculum Resource 
Materials, by Dan Edwards and Jim McCaffery, Office of 
Program Development, Peace Corps , 1981. (TR007) 

How to Conduct a Development Planning and Management Workshop : A 
Trainers Manual , by Ralph Bates, 1987 . (TR028) 
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Staff Orientation and Training 
Training of Trainers 
Omnibus 11 Training Design 

September 19 - October 4, 1988 



SUMMARY REPORT 



CHP International, Inc. 

Peace Corps/ Kenya Training Center 

P.O. Box 754 
Naivasha 

June A. Plecan, 
Training Coordinator 
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1. INTRODUCTION 



CHP International Training Coordinator, June Plecan, organized 
staff orientation and training for new and current CHP/MLS 
personnel at the Naivasha Training Center from Monday, September 
19 - Tuesday, October 4, 1988, in preparation for the 12-week Kenya 
Peace Corps Omnibus II Preservice Training (PST) . During this 
training period, time was allocated for independent research and 
preparation time as well as for the finalization of the Omnibus II 
PST Training Plan. 

In total , thirteen days were do.voted to training, orientation and 
preparation. These 13 days were divided into three segments , as 
follows: 

Segment 1; The first 4 days was an orientation for the 
seven new staff members who had not previously worked with CHP 
staff at the Center ? 

Segment 2 : The second set of 4 days was devoted to 
independent research and preparation time ( for technical and 
core trainers, and staff coordinators) which included some 
travel to PCV sites for new staff; 

Segment 3 ; The final 5 days included formal training for 

all staff, employing the use of a video as a technique to 
provide trainer feedback on facilitation skills. 



It is important to note that, because the two major Kenyan PSTs 
were scheduled back to back (two weeks between cycles) , the 
orientation and training for .lew staff (segment 1) was actnally 
conducted while the previous PST was still in session. In 
addition, the next 4 days (segment 2) of independent research and 
preparation time was concurrent with some much-needed R&R time for 
the staff just finishing the previous PST. 

Staff must be commended on their dedication and long hours donated 
to working on Omnibus II Training Plan, participating in the TOT 
and preparing for the PST, while still conducting sessions of the 
previous (Omnibus I) cycle. 

The remainder of this report is organized as follows: 

-Staff Training Objectives 
-Schedule 

-Program Content and Methods 

-Evaluation 

-Appendices 

-Handouts Used During the TOT 
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2. TRAINING OBJECTIVES 



The objectives of the staff training was customized for each target 
group (new staff, technical/ core trainers, all staff) and hence , 
for each of the above-described segments, as follows: 

2.1 New Staff Orientation and Training 

a. To enable new trainers to get to know one another, join 
the team of current training staff and to familiarize 
themselves with the Training Center, Center goalj and training 
methodologies ; 

b. To clarify with new trainers CHP and PC/K expectations 
regarding outcomes of the PST, especially in the area of the 
Role of the Volunteer in Development. 

c. To clarify roles and responsibilities of key staff at the 
Training Center; 

d. To provide an overview of the system for evaluating the 
PST program (and their own performances as trainers) as well 
as assessing trainee behaviors during the PST programs ; 

e. To explain and clarify administrative rules and 
procedures for efficient work at the Center . 

2.2 Technical Trainers, Core Trainers and Staff Coordinators 

a. To meet and discuss with PC/K staff members their roles 
especially in the areas of technical specialties; Trainers 
also discusses tha current programs and work of Volunteers in 
the field. 

b. To meet with new homestay families and to help them 
understand their roles in the new PST as well as provide the 
opportunity for new staff to participate in a night at a 
homestay family; 

c. To familiarize trainers with the Peace Corps Description 
of Work (DOW) for aach Volunteer job for wnich PST is to t a 
provided in the upcoming cycle; 

d. To develop behavioral learning objectives for inclusion 
in the Training Plan, for each technical training program and 
the Core curriculum; 

e. To develop the master Training Plan for the 19P3 Omnibus 
II PST; 
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f . To provide the opportunity for new technical trainers to 
meet with and observe (on the job) Kenyan Peace Corps 
Volunteers , as well as provide time and opportunity to all 
Technical and Core trainers for resource identification and 
session preparation. 

2.3 All Training Staff 

a. To familiarize all trainers with the goals and training 
methods of each training component and to develop effective 
means to ensure optimum integration among training components ; 

b. To increase participants' training and facilitating 
skills through peer teaching, feedback and the use of video 
playback of individual trainer presentations ; 

c. To review and practice rules of giving and receiving 
appropriate feedback and to analyze why this is often such a 
difficult task; 

d. To review, observe and practice the elements of adult 
learning and how to use these methods in a training program 
based on the Experiential Learning Model; 

e. To build team spirit through a group exercise and a staff 
field trip ; 

f . To give new language staff the opportunity to practice 
teaching KiSwahili and receive constructive feedbacx on their 
performances ; 

g. To review and analyze some of the components of the 
previous training cycle (such as the Core sessions) and 
develop an action plan to both improve session design and 
familiarize all staff on Center/ Peace Corps views in these 
areas ; 

h. To provide a training which had a "newness" to it for 
staff members who havv been at the Center for many years ; 

i To provide time for session design and preparation. 

3. TRAIMNG SCHEDULE 

There were two training schedules distributed to the participants 
on September 19th and on September 28th, as well as one schedule 
that was designed by the participants. These schedules appear in 
the Appendix. 
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Schedule #1 for the first stage ot training (orientation) was 
designed for the 3 new technical and 4 new language trainers who 
joined the staff on September 18 th. 



Schedule #2, designed by the staff participants, covers the 3 days 
of trainings which were conducted by staff members themselves. 

Schedule #3, for all training staff, covers the last two days of 
training and was designed by Staff Coordinators based on input from 
their staffs of what they felt they wanted to offer in ses ions, 
for the purpose of developing a cohesive training team and 
philosophy. 

h summary of the remaining schedule appears below. Details are 
provided in Appendix 1. 

Hon. 19 Sept, Orientation and Training for New Staff (See 

Schedule #1) 

Tues. 20 Sept. Orientation and Training, continued 

Introduction to Behavioral Objectives 

Wed. 21 Sept. Orientation and Training, Continued Writing 

Behavioral Objectives Writing Sketches of 
Planned Sessions 

Thur. 22 Sept. Komestay Family Orientation 

Introduction to PC/K Staff 
(Swearing In of Omnibus I Group) 

Fri. 23 Sept. Meetings/Discussions with PC/K Staff 

Sat. 24 Sept. Independent Research and Site Visits (with 

through PCVs in the field) for New staff 
Tue. 27 Sept. R&R for Previous Staff 

Wedo 28 Sept . Formal Training of Trainers for All Staff 

through (See Schedules #2 and #3) 
Mon. 3 Oct. 

Tue. 4 Oct. Staff Field Trip 
Wed. 5 Oct. Individual Preparation Time 
Thur. 6 v^ct. Arrival of the New Trainees 
4. CONTENT AND METHODS 

Generally, the Staff Training employed a wide variety of 
experiential learning methods and techniques . But perhaps the most 
encompassing method was the design of the TOT itself, that demanded 
full participation among the CHP staff. 
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All of tho sessions in the TOT were designed and conducted by the 
participants based on a survey of staff needs and their own ideas 
of what they felt was important to share or teach . Learning was 
greatly enhanced by the use of a video. Each trainer was filmed 
for approximately 10 minutes and had the opportunity to review this 
film with the group present (after feedback was given , or with the 
Training Coordinator in private) . 

Sessions were designed either individually or by teams of two and 
were conducted in 1/2 - 2 hour blocks of time. The guidelines that 
people used to design their sessions were: "to try to conduct a 
session that either demonstrates a new training technique to the 
staff or presents new training material to the staff. " 

The following sections briefly describe highlights of the 
activities carried out, and where pertinent, comments on the 
effectiveness of each staff training session. 

4.1 Orientation of New Trainers 

New trainers, as a group, were given a set of tasks to carry out, 
information to be found and materials to be read. Times were set 
up with various members of the training staff to help Lhe new 
trainers discover the information they needed in order to function 
as an effective team member at the Center. 

4.2 overview of Peace Corps/ Kenya 

After introductions and a brief overview by the Peace Corps 
Director, staff members were broken into small groups with PC/K 
staff, for the purpose of reviewing concerns , activities and 
expectations of PC/K in each technical area. Language staff were 
also included in this session after being assigned to a technical 
sector with which they would assist for the duration of the PST. 
The PC/K staff also provided recommendations of technical resource 
materials, as well as names of Volunteers who could be helpful to 
the training. 

4 . 3 Home stay 

The new technical staff stayed in the homes on Navasha area 
families for one night, in order to understand better the rigorous 
schedule and lifestyle that their trainees would be facing. In 
addition to staff orientation at the homestays, 10 new families who 
had never hosted trainees before were invited to the Center for a 
half -day orientation, to explain Peace Corps, the training program 
and to clarify their roles and responsibilities as homestay 
families. Training staff briefly participated in this orientation, 
to introduce themselves and hear about the families background , 
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4.4 Development of Training Objectives 

This activity began with an introductory exsrcise on writing 
be-havioral learning objectives for new staff. Following this 
prepa tory exercise the Technical and Core t) ainers developed 
complfc ' sets of objectives for their respective ccrnDonents . The 
complet'^d, edited objectives were later included in t^e PST 
Training Flan. 

4.5 Training Plan Design 

Based on the developed behavioral objectives above, the training 
staff constructed, for each technical track/sector; (a) a calendar 
of training events, andj (b) brief "thuabnail" sketches of the 
content of each training session. The consolidated calendar of 
Training Events (COTE) was particularly complicated due to an 
extreme number of Kenyan and American holidays over the course of 
the upcoming tw \ve weeks , as well as a Peace Corps request that 
we design two calendars based on two possible times for site 
selection and placement. The schools and schedules for the 6-7 
days of Practice Teaching were also arranged during this time. 

4.6 Experiential Language Training Methods 

Many of the Language staff opted to conduct their 30 minute 
presentations on new or different methods of teaching language. 
Because we have started a new program to teach trainees vernacular 
languages of Kenya (supplementing the required KiSwahili) , many of 
the instructors demonstrated methods of teaching in a language 
other than KiSwahile. This also insured that the participants in 
the exercise were "really learning" the language and not just 
pretending to be students. Besides being able to review and g. /e 
feedback on trainers individual styles of teaching languages, t.ie 
trainers demonstrated creative ways of teaching (such as using a 
volley ball to teach body parts, or , modifying the game "password** 
to teach vocabulary) . Technical and Core trainers were able tc get 
a first hand view of the sessions in which trainees participate 
during the PST. The use of video equipment to record and playback 
participants* presentations, as well as the subsequent feedback, 
was particularly helpful during these language lessons. 

4.7 Core Sessions 

Core trainers conducted two sessions that they were planning to use 
during the upcoming PST, but for which they wanted input and 
feedbacks One session, a panel discussion on American verses 
Kenyan values gave the trainers a chance to practice their 
facilitation skills — especially when the discussion became 
"emotionally engaging" and involved . The second session involved 
a short skit "Kijibberish" which dealt with the non-verbal signals 
that people perceive and interpret when entering a new culture. 
In both cases. Core trainers received useful feedback for improving 
the sessions and their own perfc^ances, as well as providing 
participants with new insights into these issues and Training 
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Center/Peace Corps development philosophias. 

4 . 8 Feedback 

Because the design of the training utilized feedback as a 
fundamental component, the Training Coordinator designed and 
facilitated a session to review the principal of giving and 
receiving feedback. Also included in the session were discussions 
on the reasons why it is so difficult to give/receive feedback, 
fears in doing so and possible problems encountered when doing so. 

4.9 Intevjration 

The Technical Training Coordinator, Peter Grovert, and the Training 
Coordinator jointly conducted a two hour session on the goals and 
objectives of integration, problems with integration in the past 
PST, posr^ible future areas of opportunities for integration, and 
most importantly, ways of making integration happen. This session 
lead to direct improvements in the current PST integration of 
Technical, Core and Language programs. 

4 . 10 Role of the Volunteer in Development 

Because the issue of the Role of the Volunteer in Development as 
a "facilitator** rather than a "doer" is such a subtle yet complex 
philosophy. Core trainers felt that all staff, whether they are 
working in language instruction, technical or Core training, should 
be speaking with "one voice" on this issue. Core trainers Maria 
Wanjiku Ndungu and Luis Espinosa lead the group in two case studies 
where the role of a development worker was analyzed, and iii the 
subsequent discussion, participants came up with a description of 
group norms on what we perceived to be the role of a Peace Corps 
Volunteer in Kenya ' s development - 

4.11 Participative Verses Directive Training Styles 

One of the older and most experienced language trainers, Richard 
A. Rono, led the group through an experiential session where we 
analyzed the difference between participative verses directive 
training styles and the impact these styles have on adult learning. 
This session was a crucial and informative review for staff 
dedicated to this style of training and an important introduction 
for new staff. 

4.12 Creating an Action Plan 

This session, tackled by Terry Murphree , the YP technical trainer, 
addressed a problem are? faced during the last PST, that of giving 
new Volunteers the assignment of creating an Action Plan to be used 
during their first few months of service, and which could be 
followed up during their 1ST. 
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4.13 Team Building/Respect 



The newest member of our core training team, Sophia Elizabeth 
Kibuywa, conducted a session on team building and respect. The 
session design vias outstanding, by first building an atmosphere of 
trust through the use of each participant finding and learning to 
identify through touch, his or her own pota o. From this exercise 
we were able to discuss the differences among individuals and the 
respect anf*, v^cre we can have for them once im get to "know" them. 
Also explored were ways people can work together better as a team, 
while accepting those individual differences. 

4.14 How to Get Participation From All Group Members 

Susan Lawson, the English Education technical trainer ^ did a one 
hour session on how to encourage equal participation from all 
members of a group, as well as explore the various roles that group 
members play — for example, clarifier, peace maker, task master, 
etc. Although the exercise was primarily designed for teaching 
English the techniques were applicable to all trainers who work 
with groups. 

4.15 The Nature of Science 

Norm Thompson, the Science Education technical trainer, lead the 
group in a creative "Black Box" exercise that demonstrated to the 
participant the philosophies and techniques c^mployed by scientists 
(as well as the problems they encounter) , that he would be 
imparting to his students during his science training. 

4.16 Brainstorming "Bell" Alternatives 

Lead by Peter Goveru, the Technical Training Coordinator, this 
session was an excellent demonstration of how to use 
"brainstorming" effectively as a tr? iner. It eddressed an actual 
situation, the (sometimes annoying) practice of calling piople to 
classes, breaks , meals, etc by ringing a bell. 

4.17 Review of Training Center Policies and Regulations 

The Project Director, Bruce Lundeen, introduced, clarified and 
answered questions concerning policies, procedures and regulations 
at the Training Center, for the upcoming PST. 
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5 . EVALUATION 



Due to the diversity of the TOT and the time constraints (due to 
the impending arrival of the trainees, the evaluation of the TOT 
was conducted verbally) . Three questions were presented to the 
group. The questions and responses are presented below. 

Question 1^ What were the highpoints of the training? 

Responses ; "full participation of staff* 

"something different" 
"use of video" 
"team building" 

"Rono»s session on participatory vs. directive 

training" 
" integration" 

"improving facilitation/training skills" 



Question 2; what could be improved? 

Responses ; "have support staff included in some sessions" 

"more efficient use of video" 
"two people missed their presentations" 
"longer training" 
"more on counseling" 

"language trainers could have been coordinated 
better when making their schedule" 



Ouestion 3; What follow up is needed? 

Responses : "to share information from the Language 

Coordinator who had just returned from a Peace 

Corps training in Swaziland" 
"counseling" 
"integration" 
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APPENDICES 

Appendix 1. Training Schedules 
Appendix 2. Handouts Given to New Staff 
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Appendix 1 

Schedules 
1. New Staff Orientation 

2. Staff Member Designed Sessions 

3. All ^^Uff Schedule (final 2 days) 
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PST Staff Training 
Roles and Responsibilities 
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Trainir^g Manager 



Associate Peace Corps Director/Training Officer 

Language Coordinators, Technical Coordinators, 
Support Si3ff and Trainees 

Associate Peace Corps Director/Program Officers, 
Assuciate Peace Corps Director/Administration, 
Peace Corps Medical Officer. 

Responsible and accountable for the overall 
leadership, management, administration, 
coordination of the entire Pre-Service Training 
Program. He or she is the person most 
responsible for directing learning and monitoring 
the training staff performance. The Training 
Manager is also the liaison person for the training 
with the Peace Coips in-country Training Officer, 
current staff, and fonner Volunteers as well as 
host country agencies. 



Duties and Tasks - Developing and Implementing the Training Program 

Develop a PST design based on Peace Corps generic design. 
Monitor the development of new training material to update previous 
PST designs. 

♦ Serve as a lead trainer and training resource to all staff. 

♦ Establish operating procedures to be observed in the training. 

♦ Make sure the training staff has a complete understanding of Peace 
Corps policies, performance objectives, training design, and budgetary 
constraints of the PST. 

♦ Assure the integration of language, cross-cultural, technical, and 
health components in all segments of the training program. 

♦ Make sure that approved session designs are implemented as 
planned and that session designs are written for each session using 
Peace Corps session plan outlines. 

E=0 continued 



Reports to: 
Supervises: 

Coordinates with: 
Position Summary: 
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Training Manager (continued) 

♦ Design and implement staff Training of Trainees (TOT) prior to the 
PST; design and implement ongoing staff development during PST in 
coordination with the APCD/Training Officer. 

♦ Serve as a model in giving and receiving feedbacl^. 

♦ Provide expertise and leadership in counseling trainees and staff. 

♦ Provide l&adership which establishes and maintains a healthy, 
productive team spirit among the Volunteers in training, the training 
staff, the Peace Corps staff and government in that country, and other 
resource persons for PST. 

♦ Live at the training site. 



Duties and Tasks - Monitoring and Evaluating the Training Program 

♦ Maintain a daily training log book; make sure entries are up-to-date 
and accurate. 

♦ Conduct regular core staff and total staff meetings. 

♦ Conduct weekly or bi-weekly evaluations of training by trainees and 
training staff; send results of these evaluations to the Peace Conss 
Training Office. 

♦ Submit concise weekly training reports stating the highlights, problems 
(include how problems are handled), and recommendations to the 
Training Office for the Peace Corps Senior Staff for that country. 

♦ Submit a set of recommendations for future PST at the conclusion of 
training. 

♦ Submit a set or recommendations for In-Service Training at the 
conclusion of the training. 

♦ Clarify the roles and responsibilities of all training staff as needed and 
conduct ongoing role clarification during training, 

♦ Recommend to Country Director all trainees that should or should not 
be sworn-in as Peace Corps Volunteers with supporting behavioral 
documentation. 

2>C> continued 
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Training Manager (conUnued) 



♦ Brief ail persons visiting the training site on tlie status of the training 
and the training site regulations. Explain visitor's role and any other 
matters pertinent to the visit. 

♦ Make sure that the trainee assessment process Is understood by the 
trainees and effectively impiementsd by the training staff. 

♦ Prepare all early trainee termination reports in coordination with the 
Training Officer and the Program Officer. 

♦ Make sure the implementation of initial, rr'd-PST, and final 
performance appraisal for all staff is within guidelines set Peace 
Corps. 



Duties and Tasks - Administering the Training Program 

♦ Determine resource requirements of the training; establish an 
operational budgpt based on data from APCD/Administration. 

♦ Determine accuracy of disbursements and approve disbursements at 
the site. 

♦ Adhere to budget parameters: submit budget status reports as 
requested by the Training Officer and APCD/Administration. 

♦ Monitor use and maintenance of equipment and supplies assigned to 
training. 

♦ Monitor health and sanitary conditions at the training site. 

♦ Manage all fiscal, cost, and budgeting controls and procedures, 
including monitoring the purchase of goods and services as well as 
accounting, covt reporting, and the vouchering system. 

♦ Supervise the logistic preparation of training site(s). 

♦ Make sure proper arrangements are made with villagers about where 
the training will be held; make sure orientation is provided for families 
where Volunteer trainees will live. 

♦ Supervise the publication of the Syllabus or Welcome Packet. 
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Technical Coordinator 



Training Manager 

Technical Trainers and/or Consultants 

APCD Generalist, Government Offidals, 

Language/Cultural Coordinator, Logistics 
Assistant 

Is a member of the PST Senior Staff responsible 
for the detailed design, coordination, 
implementation, and evaluation of the technical 
components of PST. 

Provides the Volunteers in training with a relevant 
sequence of integrated learning activities to 
develop knowledge, skills, and attitudes to work 
effectively in their project assignments. 



Duties and Tasks - Before PST: 

♦ Develop thorough knowledge of project plans as understood by Peace 
Corps and Associated Government of country officials. 

♦ Develop working relationships with Peace Corps and government 
personnel working on the project. 

♦ Refine technical training cumcuium for both projects based on 
curriculum materials prepared by Peace Corps. 

♦ Complete a technical training resource manual, including overall 
training design, goals, a flow of sessions with behavioral objectives, 
and clear methods to demonstrate tecnnical competence. 

♦ Secures resource persons and all written and audio-visual resources. 

♦ Prepare technical training budget. 

♦ Work with Language Coordinator on integration of language and 
technical training. 

♦ Participate in PST staff training. 

2>=C> continued 



Reports to: 
Supervises: 
Coordinates with: 

Position Summary: 
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Ted ^al Coordinator (contli^uesi) 




Implement the technical designs for both programs. 




Participate as a full member of PST Senior Staff. 


♦ 


Assist with the design and implementation of the PST supervisors' 




Give and receive appropriate feedback with trainees and staff. 




Counsel trainees. 




Conduct regular evaluation of the Technical Trainings and re-design 

training to make it relevant to trainees' needs. 


Duties and Tasks - At ihe End of PST: 


♦ 


Submit complete set of training designs and handouts for psT; submit 
suggestions tor in-service training. 
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Language/C ulturai 



CoordllnBtor 



Reports to: 
Supervises: 

Coordinates with: 
Position Summary: 



Training Manager 

Senior Language/Cultural Instaictors, Assistant 
Senior Language/Cultural instructors, and 
Language Cultural Instructors 

Technical Coordinators, Administrative Assistant 

Is a menriber of the PST Core Staff responsible for 
the planning, implementation, and evaluation of 
the Language/Cultural program as an integral 
part of the entire training program. 



Duties and Tasks: 

♦ Develop, implement, and evaluate Language/Cultural Preparation for 
Language/Cultural Staff prior to PST. 

♦ Develop language objectives and an overall design for the 
language/culture program. 

♦ Determine the resource requirements of the language/culture program. 

♦ Supervise the preparation of all relevant learning materials, charts, 
supplies, etc. Design more suitable language materials as necessary. 

♦ Make sure that language/culture program is implemented as planned 
while making modifications necessary to meet learning needs. 

♦ Design and implement the evaluation process of the language 
training, including language proficiency interviews. 

♦ Coordinate with Technical Coordinator to make sure integration of 
language/cultural ard technical Is accomplished. 

♦ Clarify roles and responsibilities of language/cultural staff; make sure 
staff understands and accepts Peace Corps policies and guidelines for 
the training staff. 

♦ Conduct mid- and final PST evaluations of Senior and Assistant 
Senior Language/Cultural and Language/Cultural Instructors. 



I>=0 continued 
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Language/Cultural Coordinator (continued) 
Duties and Tasks: 

♦ Direct and supervise language staff in planning daily language 
learning activities; reviews lesson plans on a regular basis. 

♦ Make sure that members of the language staff provide accurate written 
and verbal feedback to trainees on a regular basis. 

♦ Observe language? classes regularly and discuss with 
Language/Cultural Instaictor nd trainee his or her observations 
regarding their performance. 

♦ Make sure trainees with language learning problems receive the 
additional help they need. 

♦ Establish and maintain a healthy, productive team spirit among 
language staff, between language and core staff, and language staff 
and trainees. 

♦ Serve as a m xJel in giving and receiving feedback. 

♦ Be available as a counselor nd resource person to both staff and 
trainees when possible. 

♦ Serve as a classroom instructor when needed. 
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Language/Cuttutai Instructor 

Reports to: Language/Cultural Coordinator 



Coordinates with: 



Position Summary: 



Other Language/CULTURAL Instructors and 
Senior Language/Cultural Instructors 

Responsible for the planning, Implementing, and 
evaluating of daily language learning activities of 
trainees. Serves as Cultural information resource 
for trainees. 



Duties and Tasks: 

♦ Write or modify daily language lesson plans using a Peace Corps lesson 
planning format. 

♦ Evaluate the success of the lesson and write notes to any instructor who 
might later teach the lesson. 

♦ Prepare all necessary materials, visuals, activities, and work sheets under 
the supervision of the Language/Cultural Coordinator. 

♦ Submit all lesson plans and language materials to the Language/Cultural 
Coordinator. 

♦ Teach language lessons and make appropriate changes based on 
feedback received. 

♦ Make sure trainees complete all scheduled language learning activities. 

♦ Encourage trainees to use the native language as much as possible. 

♦ Give and receive appropriate feedback with trainees. 

♦ Serve as a cultural information resource for trainees and other trainina 
staff. ^ 

♦ Participate in staff TOT; work as a team with all members of the traininq 
staff. ^ 

♦ Assist Language/Cultural Coordinator in designing and implementing 
integration of Language/Technical/Cultural lessons. 
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Administrative Assistant 



Reports to: 
Supervises: 
Coordinates with: 

Position Summary: 



Training Manager 
Driver, Kitchen staff 
Core Staff 

Responsible for the administrative and fogistical 
management of the Pre-Service Training. 



Duties and Tasks - Preparing the PST Sites 

♦ Work together with the Training Officer and/or the Assistant Training 
Officer to survey possible training sites and choose three alternatives 
(1st priority, 2nd priority., and 3rd priority). With the Training Officer 
and/or Assistant Training Officer, meet with the training site owners to 
discuss the contract, site facilities, and system of coordination bet«;een 
PST staff and site owner. 

♦ Plan with the Training Manager and other key staff the space 
requirements and assign areas for offices, language and technical, 
meeting rooms, and rest. 

♦ Work with Kitchen Staff to assign space for food preparation, 
water/ciean-up, kitchen waste/garbage disposal. 

♦ Prepare room assignments for PST staff and Volunteers in training. 

♦ Conduct regular meetings with site owners regarding Statement of 
Accounts and other PST needs. 

♦ Maintain a record of participants/visitors staying at the PST site. 



Duties and Tasl<s - Managing Allocation, Maintenance, and Inventory of 
Accountable Supplies and Equipment 

♦ Take inventory of supplies and equipment received from General 
Services Officer of Peace Corps. 

♦ Coordinate with the Train ir^^ Manager and other Core Staff the 
distribution of supplies and equipment. 



2>0 continued 
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Administrative Assistant (continued) 

Duties and Tasks - Manning Allocation, Maintenance, and Inventory or 
Accountable Supplies and Equipment 

♦ Set up control system and storage areas for supplies and equipment. 

♦ Conduct monthly inventory of supplies/equipment. 

♦ Maintain a log for fuel consumption. 

Duties and Tasks ~ Detennining the PST Budget 

♦ Prepare the PST budget based upon the PST design/activities (first 
week of contract). 

♦ Submit the budget to the Training Manager for approval and fonvard 

the budget to the Training Officer and Administrative Officer (first week 
of contract). 

Duties and Tasks - Managing Petty Cash Fund, Disbursement of 
Allowances, and Other Forms of Payment 

♦ Set up a system for disbursement and recording of payments. 

♦ Submit receipts to and request reimbursement from the Budget and 
Fiscal Officer on a weekly basis. 

♦ Prepare and submit requests for payment of honorarium or resource 
speakers and interviewers. 

♦ Disperse PST funds, with the approval of the Training Manager, 
according to Peace Corps guidelines. 

♦ Prepare and submit the budget-monitoring-availability of PST funds for 
each weekly report to the liaining Manager in a timely manner. 

♦ Prepare the Budget Final Expenses Record at the end of PST> 



Duties and Tasks - Implementing Other Logistical/Administrative Support, 
♦ Provide administrative briefings to staff and trainees. 
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Administrative Assistant (costtlnuad) 

Duties and Tasks - Implementing Other Logistical/Administrative Support. 

♦ Prepare travel arrangements for staff, trainees, resource speakers, and 
resource Volunteers. 

♦ Establish reliable communication services and alternatives to Peace Corps 
office. 

♦ Deliver communication to resource speakers, Volunteers, and other guests. 

♦ Set up schedule ror vehicle utilization. 

♦ Oversee packing and shipping of PST supplies/equipment to and from PST 
sites and Peace Corps office. 



Duties and Tasks - Submit Required Documents 

♦ Prepare and fonfl^ard rosters of the training staff and trainees to the Paace 
Corps office. 

♦ Submit requested information with the Training Manager to local authorities 
regarding PST. 



Duties and Tasks - Monitor and Evaluate the Driver and Kitchen Staff 

♦ Conduct regular meetings with the Driver and Kitchen Staff. 

♦ Set up mechanism to monitor progress and give feedback to the Driver and 
the Kitchen Staff. 

♦ Assess the performance of the Driver and the Kitchen Staff twice during the 
PST (mid and final). 



Duties and Tasks -Asa Member of the Core Staff 

♦ Attend the staff TOT. 

♦ Attend all Core Staff Meetings. 

♦ Participate in PST activities as determined by Core Staft and approved by 
the Training Manager. 
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Training Site Secretaty 

Reports to: Training Manager 

Coordinates with: Driver 

Position Summary: Responsible for the secretarial and clerical 

services at the training site. 

Duties and Tasl<s: 

♦ Type, collate, distribute, and file all needed training materials. 

♦ Coordinate the preparation of all necessary training materials in a 
timely fashion. 

♦ Coordinate with the driver materials to be reproduced. 

♦ Maintain training files. 

♦ Receive and distribute written communication to from PST site. 

♦ Handle routine telephone Inquiries. 

♦ Make appointments for PST staff as requested. 

♦ Make sure that acosmmodations are prepared for visitors staying at the 
training site. 

♦ Oversee the reproduction of materials in the absence of the 
Administrative Assistant. 

♦ Live at the training site during PST. 

♦ Ask questions for clarification when a task or request is not clear. 

♦ Demonstrate patience and flexibility. 

♦ Work extra hours when necessary. 

♦ Participate in staff TOT and PST as a member of the PST staff as much 
as other duties permit. 

♦ Act as a cultural information resource for trainees, especially in 
Informal settings. 

♦ Carry out additional duties as assigned by the Administrative Assistant 
or Training Manager. 
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Chief Cook 



Reports to: 



Administrative Assistant 



Supervises: 



Assistant Cooks and Kitchen Helpers 



Coordinates with: 



Administrative Assistant 



Position Summary: Responsible for securing and preparing food and 

serving meals to staff and trainees in a hygienic, 
timely manner. 



Duties and Tasks: 

♦ Prepare dally meals on time. 

♦ Make sure an adequate supply of boiled drinking water is available at 
all times. 

♦ Make sure food at the training site Is prepared and stored in a hygienic 
fashion. 

♦ Prepare list of food and kitchen supplies to be purchased. 

♦ Supervise other kitchen staff daily. 

♦ Maintain daily inventory of all food items. 

♦ Make sure dishes and cooking utensils are washed and cleaned in a 
timely manner. 

♦ Maintain a neat, clean, and sanitary kitchen at all times. 

♦ Pack all unused food items, equipment, and other related kitchen 
supplies at the end of training. 

♦ Maintain an inventory of all equipment assigned to the training kitchen 
facilities. 
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Reports to: Administrative Assistant 


Coordinates with: Secretary 


Position Summary: Provides driving services for PST staff and 

trainees as requested by the Administrative 
Assistant and approved by the Training Manager. 
MS lime allows, also assisis ine oecreiary wiin 
clerical tasks. 


Duties and Tasf(s: 




Provide driving services when officially requested In timely and safe 
manner. 




See that the training vehicle Is clean and in good repair at all times. 


♦ 


Make sure daily vehicle log is up-to-date and accurate. 


♦ 


Maintain the security of the training vehicle at all times. 


♦ 


Allow no unauthorized use of a Peace Corps training vehicle. 




Transport requested supplies, materials, and equipment in a timely 
manner, without damage. 


♦ 


Deliver mail and other communications, to and from the Peace Corps 
office in a timely manner 




Allow no smoking in a Peace Corps training vehicle. 




Assist with photocopying and other clerical duties. 




Assist the Administrative Assistant with logistical tasks upon request. 




Live at training sites during PST. 




Work extra hours when necessary. 




Asks questions for clarification when a task or request is not clear. 




Demonstrate patience and flexibility. 
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Checklists for 
Administrative and Logistical Tasks 
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Training site and office 
Ensure that: 

Q Written contract agreement for the training site is negotiated. 

□ Training site is accessible to Peace Corps. Emergency 
communication is also available. 

Q Distance and time between sites {if using more than one training site) 
are short enough to coordinate training without difficulty. 

□ There is adequate meeting room space. 

□ There are enough chairs. 

□ Supplies and materials needed for the training program are at the 
training site. 

□ Toilet facilities are available, operating, and clean. 

□ Recreation facilities are available at the site, or there Is space 
available where facilities can be created for volleyball, soccer, etc. 

□ Room cleaning and security are available at the site. 

□ Office is located close enough to the housing and training center to 
be accessible. 

□ Office is large enough to a<xjommodate basic staff and operations. 
Q There is an area for storing office and training supplies. 

□ File cabinets are available. 

□ A safe or file with lock is available for storing valuables, cash, tratobe 
files, etc. 

□ There are enough tables, desks, and chairs in the office. 

□ The office can be secured and someone is responsible for the keys. 

□ There is a bulletin board centrally located to post announcements. 

□ There is a system for incoming and outgoing mail. 

□ A written inventory of office equipment and supplies is available. 

□ Facilities are available for purchase of postal supplies. 
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Tratntng Budget 
For PST, ensure that: 

□ A a)py of the broad budget estimate from the training plan and the 
CMPB Is available In the office. 

□ The detailed budget from the training design can be easily located in 
the office by anyone who needs it. 

□ The budget allocations across quarters and fiscal years have been 
established and are understood by key staff. 

O Key staff can explain how to use the Imprest fund. 

□ A system for sotting up fiscal records Is in place and staff is trained in 
use of system. 

□ Regular updates on budget are provided. 



For 1ST, ensure that: 

□ A copy of the broad estimate from the training plan and CMPB is 
available in the office. 

□ Thfc detailed budget from the training design is accessible to staff. 

Q Staff have access to and are informed of the budgets for group 
training and individual Volunteer support. 

□ Staff understand that budgets must fall within the CUFB allocation. 
They are aware of the procedure they must follow to request funding 
changes, 

□ Key staff are abreast of additional 1ST funding resources from OTAPS 
and know the procedure for procuring these funds. 

□ Key staff are aware of local funding resources, such as funding from 
the host country agency for in-house courses. 



For training activities in general, ensure that: 

□ An accounting system is established and kept current. 

□ A payroll system for staff and trainees is In place. 

□ Accounting and payroll are checked for accuracy on a periodic basis 
(weekly during PST, quarterly, yearly). 
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Property managemeni ancf records 
Ensure that: 

□ A maintenancQ and security system for the property Is in place 
(someone to clean, {ock up, check on, etc.). 

□ Records on property, supplies, and services have been set up and 
maintained. 

□ Records are reviewed and updated on a regular basis (yearly). 



Training roles and responsiblHties 
Ensure that: 

□ All training staff can explain their roles and responsibilities, as well 
as the roles and responsibilities of others. 

□ AH staff can damonstrate how to use the various reporting forms and 
systems. 

□ Appropriate training contracts have been reviewed and signed. 

□ Appropriate staff has been cleared for medical Insurance, driving 
permits, etc. 

□ Appropriate staff can explain the payroll system and schedule. 

□ All staff can relate their accountability for supplies and materials 
issued. 

□ Time and attendance cards are prepared. 

□ Peace Corps policies and guidelines are explained to the staff. 

□ A staff performance evaluation system Is developed, explained, and 
ready for use. 
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Communication 


Ensure that: 


a 


An appropriate means of communication between Peace Corps and the 
training site is established. 




The Peace corps Director and/or Medical Officer can be contacted 
quickly in case of an emergency. 


□ 


A system for Incoming and outgoing mail is established. 


□ 


A bulletin board is available for announcements. 


Q 


An emergency evacuation plan is in place. 


□ 


A list of trainees and emergency contact information for each is easily 
av'ailable to anyone who needs it. A list of duty officers is also available. 



Transportation 

Ensure that: 

□ Arrangements for transporting staff and supplies to the training site are 
made. 

□ Arrangements for transporting trainees from the airport to the training 
site are made and reconfirmed. 

Q A driver for training is hired and trained. 

□ All times when transportation will be needed during training are 
identified; the necessary arrangements are made. 

□ Any vehicles planned for transportation are in working condition with 
spare tires, tools, locks, etc. (If not, anrangemems are made to 
have them in good working condition by the time thoy are needed.) 

□ A vehicle scheduling policy is established and explained to the 
staff. 

□ Someone is responsible for vehicles after hours. This person can 
explain his/her responsibilities and accountability. 

□ It is clearly defined how the maintenance and upkeep (gas, 
oil. etc.) of vehicles will be paid for. 

□ It is clearly defined who is covered by vehicle insurance. 

□ Rules and regulations related to vehicle use are clearly defined for 
trainees and staff. 

□ Arrangerents for transporting trainees to their sites at the end of training 
are made. If not, someone is assigned this responsibility. 
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Housfng 

Trainees and staff are housed a variety of ways during training: hotel, 
dormitory, family stay, or village/community. Regardless of the tyr 3 of 
housing arranged for staff and trainees, the following checklist can help. 
Checklist items specific to each type of housing appear at the end of the 
checklist. 

Ensure that: 

Q Housing for trainees and staff is reasonably accessible to training 
facilities. 

□ All arrangements are clearly defined for all parties involved and. when 
possible, written contracts are agreed to and signed. Key terms which 
must be agreed upon by everyone include: 

• the type of space and facilities provided 

• the period of occupancy 

• how, when, and by whom providers are paid 

□ The following basic accommodations have been agreed upon and 
confirmed by personal inspection: 

• There is adequate space to house ail staff and trainees. 

• Bath, shower, toilet facilities, and related supplies are adequate. 

• A supply of safe drinking water is accessible. If not, arrangements 
are made to obtain safe drinking water. 

• Doors and windows have screens and locks. 

• Security is available and adequate for periods of time when 
trainees leave the site. 

• A means of laundering clothing is available and it is clearly 
understood who is responsible for doing it or paying for it to be done. 

□ Fire escapes, fire extinguishers, water buckets, etc. are available 
for adequate protection and evacuation In case of fire. 

• There is a place for the safe storage of valuables, 

• Cleaning supplies are available. 

Family Stay 

□ Each family can clearly define what is expected of them. 
All agreements are arranged with the appropriate 
village/community authorities and household heads. 

□ A liaison between Peace Corps and the community is 
established and maintained. 

^ continued 
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Housing (continued) 

Village/Community Housing 
(Possible Requirements) 

□ An enclosed bath/shower area is available, where possible. 
Q Toilet facilities are available. 

Q A private room for the trainee is available. 

□ A safe supply of drinking water Is made available. 

□ Windows and doors have screens. (Optional) 

□ Medical staff has checked facilities. 



Food 

Cooking/dining arrangements are settled through hotels, food allowances, 
family stay, or Peace Corps -or a combination of these - whatever is 
appropriate and can be worked out for the training period. Following are 
checklists for each type of arrangement. 

Hotel 

□ Meal arrangements, including terms of payment, are clearly understood 
and have been settled in writing with the hotel. 

□ Rules, regulations, and guidelines (regarding how much food can be 
eaten and what type of cooking may be performed in rooms) are 
agreed upon and clearly explained to staff and trainees. 

Food Allowances 

□ Accurate estimates are made to determine an adequate food allowance. 

□ Restaurants and cafes are accessible and have health clearances. 

Family Stay 

□ Families are informed regarding expected meal times for 
trainees and staff. 

□ Water In tho village/community is safe for drinking. If not. families are 
instructed how to properly prepare it. 

□ Families are informed and clearly understand how food will be provided. 
{B*^ they are expected to obtain it or it will be provided to them.) 

□ All members of families have received medical clearances, where 
possible. 

2>v* continued 
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Food (continued) 
Peace Corps 

Menu Planning and Food Supply 
Ensure that: 

□ Essentiaf information for food preparation is gathered, including: 

• How many people must be fed meals and snacks. 

• How many meals and snacks will be prepared each day. 

• How many days meals will be prepared. 

• Arrangements for special diets (vegetarian, low salt) have been 
made. 

□ The necessary medical clearances have been obtained for food, 
facilities, and staff. 

□ A tentative weekly menu is planned. 

□ Each meal provides suffident food from the four food groups. 

□ It Is clearly defined who orders and shops for food supplies and how 
often. 

□ Local food supplies are identified. 

□ Food is reserved, ordered. 

□ Method and terms of payment for food is defined for all parties involved. 
Kitchen Staff 

□ There Is an adequate number of kitchen staff to prepare the meals. 

□ An adequate number of cooks are hired and trained. 

□ All cooks have adequate experience managing and preparing food 
for large groups. 

Q Cooks are informed of their roles and responsibilities, including hours 
and days of work. 

□ Cooks are informed about scheduled breaks and 
snacks/refreshments needed during breaks. 

□ Cooks are informed of the payroll schedule. 

□ Guidelines for professional behavior are explained. 

2>0 continued 

^ „, 
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Food (continued) 

Peace Corps 
Kitchen Facilities 

□ A health clearance Is obtained for the kitchen and dining faculties. 

□ Cooking facilities are adequate for the size of the group. 

□ An inventory of all €X5oking utensils has been made. 

□ Water is safe for drinking and cooking. If not, arrangements are 
been made to have safe water transported to the site. 

□ All essential cooking utensils are reserved, ordered, or 
purchased and an acceptable method of payment Is agreed upon. 

□ Proper means for disposing of waste and gaitage are 
identified and proven workable. 

□ The facility is approved (when necessary) by local health and 
sanitatio'i agencies. 

□ The dining area is large enough for the group. 

□ There are enough eating utensils {spoons, cups, forks, etc.) 

□ There is adequate space for food storage. 

□ The area Is secure, sanitary, and free of insects and rodents. 

□ Lines of authority and responsibility for food supplies and equipment 
are explained. 

□ Arrangements are made (if necessary) for the kitchen to be in 
operation prior to the start of training. 
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Section 10: 

mffliraiiiiifliniiiiiniiiuHKTJiiiim^ 



The page numbers which follow each entry below will guide you to key 
information related to the entry. For quick access to definitions of key terms, 
abbreviations, and acronyms, please refer to the Glossary which precedes this 
section. 



A 



AA (Assignment Area) 3, 30, 32, 33. 85, 100. 
106, 110-116, 118, 123, 166 

ACTFL (American Council on the Teaching of 
Foreign Languages 148 

adult learning 137, 144, 155 

APCD (As«)Clate Peace Corps Director) 3, 30. 
42. 59. 102, 148. 157, 163, 192, 202, 212 

assessment 8, 22, 23. 27. 40 
methods and techniques 23, 26 
of development needs 22, 27. 36, 37,40 
of Peace Corps in-country status 31 , 40 

assignment 4-6, 9, 16, 53, 54, 56, 63, 80. 86, 
87, 89-91, 109, 111, 116, 118, 119, 127, 
128, 130, 136, 138, 142. 144, 148, 151. 
157, 160, 161. 1^3 



budget 6, 16, 29, 31, 32, 35, 38. 81, 117, 
140, 146, 148, 156. 158, 159, 161, 166, 
167-169, 172, 184, 208, 209 

c 

CO (Country Director) 81. 123, 125, 163 

CDU (Country Desk Unit) 27, 117. 119, 121, 
129, 163. 165 



collaborating agency 44, 60, 90, 96, 98. 136. 
149 

cxsllaborative projects 28, 34, 39, 44, 49. 57- 
61 . 67. 132 

communication 129, 138, 161, 167-171, 173 

competencies 8. 33, 91, 137, 142-144, 147, 
148, 160, 162. 169, 173 

Contractor Training Evaluation Report 6, 169, 
170 

contractors 6. 7, 135, 136. 146-148, 164-173 

contracts 7, 146, 164-172, 216 

cose (Close of Service Conference) 4, 6, 
136, 137, 145 

COTE (Calendar of Training Events) 6, 149. 
168 

cross-cultural skills 6. 8. 55, 56, 87, 91, 137, 
138, 141, 151, 155, 173 

D 



devetopment agencies 25. 26, 40, 60, 66. 98 
DOW (Description of Work) 4, 6, 167, 170. 171 



CMPB (Country Management Plan and 
Budget) 6, 11, 16, 18, 22, 24, 26, 28, 37, 
38, 40. 44, 47. 55, 81, 86, 100, 118. 120, 
124, 156, 164 
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E 

evaluation 2, 4, 7, 10, 23. 38, 39, 42. 65. 75. 
87,99, 109. 120. 123. 128, 137, 140, 141. 
144, 148. 156-161, 163. 165. 166. 169. 
170, 175-222 

analyzing information 44, 46, 47, 109, 176. 
181, 190, 195. 199, 200. 202. 219, 222 
coilecting information 181. 184. 188-190. 
192. 204, 217. 222 

designing a monitoring system 181 . 182. 
186, 187, 215. 222 

loltowing up for action 1 81 , 21 0, 21 1 , 221 , 
222 

planning a monitoring system 181 , 198, 

199, 182-184, 214, 222 

presenting results 181, 205, 206, 222 

problem analysis worfr sheet 48 

program 179-182, 185. 187, 188 

pro^f 176-180. 182. 183. 185, 187. 191, 

198, 200. 203. 207-211 

qualitative 187, 197, 198. 201 204, 209, 

213, 219, 220 

quantitative 187, 198, 200. 201. 213. 219 
training 177, 178. 180. 181, 196. 205. 208, 
217, 222 

work stieet 214. 180 

G 

goals 

Peace Corps 36, 40, 48, 61 , 132, 155 
pitfalls in setting 75 

projects, 39, 42. 46, 69, 71. 73-80, 109. 
120, 122, 124, 125. 130-132. 147, 148, 
151, 161. 176, 180, 182, 186, 187, 193. 
196, 203. 209-211. 213 

H 

l-iCN (Host Country Natfonaf) 32, 38, 55, 181 , 
187 

HCO (Host Country Official) 1 68 

host country 
agencies 34, 58, 73, 81, 127. 168 
development status 21-23, 25. 36. 40 
support 31 , 66 



ICE (!nfomnatk»>n Collection and Exchange) 
IOC. 128, 154, 156 

Indicators 
development status 25, 26, 40 
evaluation 180, 185-188, 190. 192, 195. 
196, 199. 213. 215, 217 
planning 48, 71. 79 

interviews 27. 74. 76,87,89-91. 147, 188, 
190, 193, 197. 198. 202-205. 207, 208. 
213, 216, 218-220 

1ST (In-Service Training) 4. 6, 8, 68, 91 , 1 23, 
124. 128. 136. 141, 145, 147. 151, 152. 
161-164, 166. 173, 180 



language skills 7, 55, 56, 87, 89, 91. 102, 111, 
126. 130, 131, 137, 138, 141, 147, 151, 
152. 155, 158, 166, 173 

M 

milestones 43, 71, 73, 79, 80, 84, 122, 130- 
132 

monitoring (see also evaluation) 2, 4, 6. 10. 
15, 23, 42. 65. 69. 75. 99, 109, 120. 123, 
124. 128. 130, 132, 133. 157. 160, 161. 
163. 166. 169. 170, 175-222 

MOU (Memorandum of Understanding) 7, 168 

MSG (Mid-Service Conference) 7, 128, 145 



objectives 
project 3, id, 42, 43, 71 , 73-80, 84, 88, 
109, 1^3, 120. 122, 124, 125. 130-132, 
17e, 182, 186, 215 

'volunteers, 130, 131 

OTAPS (Office of Training and Program 
Support) 27, 68. 87, 90, 100. 113, 154. 
165. 181, 183, 190 
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P 

PC/W (Peace Corps/Washington) 7, 35. 55. 
81. 87. 98-100. 117, 118. 16M65, 167 

PDO {Pre-Departure Orientation) 7, 124, ,36. 
145 

Peace Corps goals 36. 40. 48, 61, 132. 155 

perioclic evaluatton 4, 176, 177, 182. 184- 
186, 190-192. 197, 199. 213, 214, 216, 
218, 222 

planning, project 7. 10, 17-20, 27, 30, 37, 39, 
40-134. 136. 137. 140. 149. 160, 161. 173. 
177, 179, 195, 196 

preliminary project plan 7, 42. 80-85. 113, 132 

private sector 27, 66 

PST (Pre-Service Training) 4, 6, 8, 16, 102, 
106, 113, 120, 124, 126. 129, 130. 136. 
137. 141. 146-147. 151, 155, 157. 158. 
161-164, 166, 167. 171, 173, 180 

problem analysis 41-43, 45-51, 99, 101, ira 

problem statement 37. 40. 41, 45-51. 57. 5E', 

65. 72. 75, 83, 122 

program (country) 3, 4, 6, 7, 21-41, 44. 47,52, 
77, 78. 121, 176, 179-182. 185, 222 
assessment 21 -40, 65 
current status 28, 31-33 
developmer^ status 23-27 
history 28-30 

resumes and constraints 34, 35 
sectors. 25, 27, 29, 31-33. 38. 39, 41 , 42, 
44, 45. 47. 66, 87. 90, 100. Ill, 113. 122. 
154, 179, 188. 207 

Strategy 21, 35-42. 44, 176, 180, 182, 
185. 214 

project 

beneficiaries 5, 23. 46, 47, 52-54. 62, 64, 

66, 72-75, 87, 99, 103, 109. 151. 183. 186 
collaborative 28. 34, 39. 44. 49, 57-61 . 67, 
132 

criteria 5, 31 . 36. 40-42, 48. 52-56. 61 , 65, 
66. 74, 84. 104. 126 
evaluation 2, 4, 6, 10, 23, 42, 65, 75, 99, 
109. 120, 123, 128, 132. 175-222 



project (ojntlnued) 
goals 18, 39, 42. 46. 69. 71, 73-80, 109. 
120, 122. 124, 125. 130-132, 147, 148, 
151. 161, 176, 180, 182, 186, 187, 193, 
196. 203, 209-211. 213 
nUtestones 43, 71, 73. 79, 80. 84, 122. 130- 
132 

nKimtoringZ, 4, 6, 10. 15. 23, 42, 65, 69. 
75, 99, 109, 120. 123. 124. 128. 130. 132, 
133 

objectives 3. 18. 42. 43. 71. 73-80. 84. 88, 
109. 118. 120, 122. 124. 125. 130-132, 

176, 182, 186. 215 

plan 7. 28, 42. 44. 68. 74, 81, 87, 99, 120- 
124. 126, 129, 134, 142. 146. 162. 164. 
168, 173, 209 

project agreement 7, 42, 125-129, 133 

project planning 7, 10, 17-20, 27, 30. 37, 39, 
40-134, 136, 137, 140. 149, 160, 161, 173, 

177. 179, 195, 196 

PSC (Personal Services Contractor) 153. 164. 
165 

PTC (Programming and Training Officer) 42, 
136. 140, 157, 164. 170 

PVO (Private Volunteer Organizatron) 26 

Q 

QTRS (Quarteriy Trainee Request System) 7. 
16, 81, 86, 106, 110. 115-118 

qualitative data 187. 197, 198, 201-204, 209. 
213. 219, 220 

quantitative data 187, 198, 200, 201 , 213, 
219 



resources 

evaluation 178. 182, 184, 187, 190, 198, 
214 

project v\, 5, 15, 25-30. 32, 34. 35. 38, 40, 
42, 43. 48. 52, 53, 55. 56. 58. 60. 61, 64. 
66. 74, 85. 89-91, 94. 96-100 
training 15. 38. 54, 113, 140. 145. 149, 
156. 158, 160. 165, 168 
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Index 



sedor 3, 25. 27, 29. 31-33, 38. 39. 41 . 42. 44, 
45. 47, 68, 87, 90, 100, 111, 113, 122, 154, 
179, 188, 207 

sector initiatives 31-33 

site survey 42, 80, 99. 101-108 

skill cluster 3. 85. 1 1 0. 1 1 2-1 1 6 

SOW (Statement of Work) 4. 7. 164, 166. 167, 
171 

SST (StatesWe Training) 8, 145 



TA {Task Analysis) 8. 42, 71 . 80, 81 , 86-93, 
106, 113; 114, 119. 121, 124, 126, 130- 
132. 143. 152, 162, 168, 173 

TCT (Third Country Training) 8, 145 

technical skills 131, 141. 156, 164. 169 

TOT (Training of Trahers Workshop) 8, 155, 
156, 169 

TOT Reports, 156 

training 1, 2. 4-8. 10, 12. 14-17. 20. 29. 33, 
38. 39, 42. 51, 52, 54-56, 59, 65-68, 71. 80. 
81, 85-87, 91, 94, 98. 100. 105, 106, 110, 
113, 118, 120, 123. 124, 126. 127, 130. 
132, 133, 135-174. 177. 178. 160, 181, 
193, 195, 196. 205, 208. 211. 217, 222 
24'month cycle 17, 156, 160, 167, 169, 171 
calendar of events 6, 11, 15-20, 141, 149, 
168 

Ctose of Service Conference (COSC) 4, 6. 
136, 137, 145 

curricula 33, 39, 151, 152. 154, 166. 168 
assign 8, 140, 141, 144, 148, 156-158 
evaluation 7, 87, 137. 140, 141, 144. 148, 
150, 156-158, 160, 163, 165, 166, 169, 
170 

goals 135-140, 148-148 152, 154, 155, 
165, 167, 169,173 

In-Service Training (1ST) 4, 6, 8. 68, 91 , 123, 
124. 128, 136. 141, 145, 147, 151. 152. 
161-164. 166, 173, 160 
bgisti(^ 158-161, 169. 170. 173. 208 
Mid'Sefvice Conference (l^SC) 7, 128, 145 
modules 148. 151-154, 162. 166, 168 



traintrtg (continued) 
monitoring 157, 160, 161, 163, 166, 1^, 
170. 175-222 

needs assessment i^. 146. 147, 152, 173 
objectives 8. 140, 141. 143, 146-149, 152- 
154, 161, 162, 166, 167, 189, 173 
Personal Service Contracts (PSC) 153, 164, 
165 

philosophy 135-137. 155, 169, 173 
Pre-Depanure Orientation (POO} 7, 124, 

136. 145 

Pre-Servte Training (PST) 4, 6. 8. 16, 102, 
106, 113. 120, 124. 126. 129. 130. 136. 

137, 141. 145-147, 151. 155. 157. 158, 
161-164. 166, 167. 171, 173. 180 
pre-training research and activS^s 8. 1 46 
roles arKi re^nsSsilities 7, 1 51 . 157, 1 69, 
173 

sessbn planlAB. 151, 154, 155, 168 

site 8, 16,29, 146-148, 152. 158, 159, 161. 

169 

Staff 136, 140, 146-149, 152. 155, 157- 
164, 167-173 

S:ateskie Training (SST) 8, 145 
strategy 7, 21, 25. 35. 140, 141 
syllabusB. 149, 151. 155, 168 
Third Country Training (TCT) 8, 1 45 
Training of Trainers Workshop (TOT) 8, 155, 
156, 169 

V 

VAD (Volunteer Assignment Description) 8, 
16. 55. 71. 81, 86, 106. 110. 115 

volunteer assignment 4-6, 9, 16, 53, 54, 58, 
63, 80. 86. 87, 89-91, 109. 111. 116, 118, 
119, 127, 128, 130, 136, 138, 142. 144, 
148, 151. 157, 160, 161. 163 

volunteer assignment area 3, 30, 32, 33. 85, 
100, 106. 110-116, 118, 123. 166 

volunteer requests 29, 30, 42, 55, 60, 68, 
100, 106. 110, 112, 114-117, 119, 123, 
126, 128, 133 

volunteer work plan 130, 131, 133 

VRS (Office of Volunteer Recruitment and 
Selection) 2. 36. 42. 86, 100. 110, 114-117. 
124 
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